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PREFACE. 





—T 
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DO not deem it necergoey t6 apologize for this memoir of a farmer's . 
‘2h: visit to England, Everyman itravelling will be directed in peculiar 
paths of observation by his peculiartastes, habits, and personal interests, 
and there will always be a greater or lesa clasa whe will like to hear of 
just what he liked to see. With a hearty country appetite for narrative, I 
have spent, previous to my own journey, 4 great many long winter even- 
ings in reading, the bool® so frequently written by_our_literary tourists, 
upon England; and althongh,I do not recollect one. of them, the author 
of which was a farmer, or whose habits of life, professional intereats, 
associations in society, antl ordinary standards of comparison were not 
altorcther different from my own, I remember none from which I did 
not derive entertainmenteand instruction. _ | , 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the triteness of fhe field, I may presucie” 
..té think, that there will be a great many who will yet enjoy to follow 
“me over it, and this although my gait and carriage should not be 
‘very elegant, but so only as one farmer's leg and one sailor's Jeg with 
the 2p of 2 short, crooked, halbgrown seademic sapling, fur a walking 
stick, might be expected to carry & man @long with agiead aud a heart 
of his own. . 

And as it is especially for farmaers umd farmers’ familes that I have 

written, T trust that all who try to read the Hook, will be willing to 
come into a warm, good-natured, Broad country kitchen fireside rela- 
tion with me, and permit me to speak my mind freely, and in such ban: 
guage as IE can readily command orf all sorts of subjects that come im 
amy way, forming their own views from the fucts that i vive them, and 

taking my opinions for only just what they shall seem to be warth, . 
"Some explanation of a few of the gntentions that gave direction te 
_my movements in travelling may be # service to the reader. 

The wages, and the cost and manner of living of the labouring men, and 

the customs with regard to labour of those countries and districts, from 
which foreign writers on economical gubjects are in the habit of deriving 
their data, had been made a subject of more than ordinary and other than 
merely philanthropical interest to me, from an experience of the diff- 
eulty of applying their caleutations to the different circumstances imder 
which work must be executed in the United States. My vocation as a 
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farmer, too, had led me for a long time to desire to know more of the 
prevailing, ordinary, and generally accepted practices-of agriculture, 
than I could jearn from Mr. Coleman’s book, or from the observations. 
of most of the European correspendents of our agriculttiral scriodicals, 
the attention of these gentlemen having, been usually directed to the ex-. 
ceptional Improved modes of culuvatiiggywiuch prevail ouly among the 
amateur agriculturists and the bolder‘and more enterprising farmers. — 
The tour was made in company with two friends, whose purposes 
‘somewhat influence the character of the narrative. One of them, my 
brother, hoped by a course of invigorating exercise, simple diet, and 
restraint from books and other in-door and sedentary luxuries, to re- 
establish his weakened health, and especialy tg strengthen his éyes, 
frequent failures of which often seriously a snoyea ‘and interrupted him - 
in the study of his profession. The gtho”, our intimate friend from 
boyhood, desired to add somewhat ta the daaiirations usually inquired 
after in a profeased teacher and fdviaef ofmakind, by guch a term and - 
method of study as he could affordato make, of the varying develop- . 
ments of human nature under different biases*and institutions from - 
those of his own land. po 
_ We all considered, finally, that it should be among those classes which 
_form the majority of the people of a country tuat the truest exhibition 
of national chargeter should be looked for, and that in their condition 
should be found the best evidence of the wisdom of national institutions. 
Jn forming the details of a plan by whieh:we cvuld, within certain 
liumtts of time and money, best accomplish such purposes as I have 
indicated, we were much indebted to the information and advice given 
“by Bayard Taylor in lia * Views a-Foot,” 
~The part now publish®] contains the narrative ,of the earlier, and te 
us most interesting, though not the most practically valuable, part of 
our journey. I was in the habit of writing my diary usually in the 
form of a letter, to be sent as occasion offered to friends at home, . It is 
froin this desultary letter-dizry, with such revision and extensiofi and 
filling up.of gaps, as my memory and pocket-book notes afford, that this 
volume has been formed. I have most desired to bring before my 
brother farmers and their families such things that I saw in England 
as have conveyed practical agricultural information or useful sugpes- 
fions to myself, and such gvidences of simply refined tastes, good fecl-- 
nes, and enlarged Christian sentiments among our English brethren, ~ 
aa alt should enjoy to read of. It wes my design to have somewhat’ éx- 
tended this volume, that % might contain a greater proportion of more © 
‘distinetly rural matter, but the liberal proposal of Mr, Putnam to m- . 
‘elude it in ihe excellent popular Series he is now publishing, makes a 
init to ifs length necessary. Should I have reason to believe, however, 
that Lhave succeeded in the purposes which Jed me to write for the 
public, I shall be most happy af another tine to continue ny narrative 
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CHAPTER I... 


EMIGRANT PASSENGER AGENTS.—SECOND CABIN,—MUTINY.—-DELAY.— 
DEPARTURE, 


\ i intended, if we could be suited, to take a second-calrin | 
| slate-room for our party of three, dnd to accommodate 
me my friends had agreed to wait till “ after planting.” 
While I therefore hurried on the spring work upou my farm, 
they in the city were examining shipseand consulting passen- 
ger agents. The confidence in Jmposition those acquire who 
are in the habit of dealing with emigrant passengers, was 
amusingly shown in the assurance with which they would | 
atternpt to lie down the most obvious objections to what they 
had to offer ; declaring that a cabin disgusting with filth and 
the stench of bilge-water was sweet and clean, that darkness 
In which they would be groping was very light (a trick, cer- 
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teinly,. not confined to thelr trade), that a space in which one , 
could not stand erect, or a berth like a coffin, was very roomy, 
and ‘so forth, 

Tinally we were taken in bythe perfect impudence and 
| utter simplicity § in falsehOod of one of them, an underling of 

‘a respectable house”’—advertised passenger agents of the - 
ship och, on the he being represented to ed, thought proper 
to express ts “regret” at the young man’s error, but could 
not. be made to see that it was proper for them, to do-any 
thing more,—the error not. having beer: sliscovered in time for 
us to conveniently make other arrangerients, , 

| We had engaged a © family-room” exclusively forfour. 
selves, in the very large and neatly- hitted cabin of a new, 
clean first. class packet. We thought the price asked for it 
very low, and to secure it beyond a ‘doubt, had paid half the 
moucy down at the agent’s desk, and taken a receipt, put. 
some of our baggage in it, locked the door, and taken the key.” 
‘The ship was haulinge-out frorn her pier when we went on 
board with our trunks, and found the spacious second cabin 
had been stored half full of cotton, and the’remaining space | 
was lumbered up with slp stores, spare sails, &e..’ The ad-- 
_ joining rooms were occupied by stecrage passengers, and the 
‘steward was trying -keys to let them into ours, The mate 
cursed us for taking the key, and the captain declared no one 
had been authorized to inake euch arrangements as had been 
entered into with us, and that he should put whom he pleased 
mto the room. 

We held on to the key, “and appealed first to the agents ° 
and then to the owners,’ Finally we agreed td take a single 
room-mate, a” young man whem they introduced to us, and. 
whose’ appearance promised agreeably, and with this compro. 
mise were allowed to retain possession. The distinction 
between second cabin and steerage proved to be an imagina- 
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tion of the agents—-those who had asked for a steerage pas- 
sage were asked a little: less, and had berths given them in 
the second-cabin state- rooms, 'thg proper steerage being filled 
up with freight, The captain, however, djrected the cook to | 
serve us, allowed us a light at night j in our room, aud some 
other extra conveniences and privileges, and generally treated 
us after we got to'sea as if he considered us rather more of 
“the “ gentleman” class’ than: the .rast ;—about two dollars 
apiece more, } suppose 

After the ship hag shauled out into the stream, and while 
she lay in charge of the first gnate, the captain having gone 
ashore, there was a bit of mutiny among the seamen, Nearly 
the whole crew refused to do duty, and pledged each other never 
to take the ship to sea. Seeing that the officers, though pre 
| pared with, loaded pistols} were not disposed to act rashly, we 
offered to assist them; for the men had brought up their chests. 
and w ere collecting handspikes , and weapons, and. threatened 
to take a boat from the davits if they waxe not sent on shore. 
It was curious to see how the steerage passengers, before they 
had any ideg of the grounds of the quarrel, but as if by in- 
stinct, almost toa man, took sides against the lqgwful authority. 

ilaving had some experience with the ways of seamen, | 
‘also went forward.to try to’ pacify them. (Like most Con- 
necticut boys, | knocked about the world a few years before | 
I settled down, and one of thes@I spent in a ship’s forecastler) — 
The only thing the soberest of them coyld say. was, that a man. | 
had been killed on the ship, and _they knew she was going to 
be unlucky; and that they had been shipped in her when too. 
drunk to know w hat they were about. Perceiving that alk 
that the most-of them wanted was to got asl®re, that they 
anipht have their spree out, and as there was no reason 
‘ing with them, | advised the mate to send them a fiddle and | 
let them get to dancing. - Ile liked the idea, but had no fid. - 
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éle, so as the next most pacifying amusement, ordered the 
cook to give therm ‘supper. They took to this kindly, and: 
after using it up went to. playing monkey shines, and. with 
singing, dancing, gand shouting kept themselves in good 
humour until late. in the evening, when they, ene by one, 
dropped off, and turned in. The next morning they were all 
drunk and sulky, and contented themselves with refusing te 
come.on deck when ordered. 

When the captain came on board and learned the state 
of things, he took-a hatehet, and ayjth the officers and 
carpenter jumped into the forecastle, and with a general 
knocking down and kicking out, got them all on deck.,, He 
then broke open ‘their chests and took from them six jugs ‘of 
grog which they. had concealed, and threw them overboard, 
‘As they floated astern, a Whitehall boatman picked them 
up, and after secitring the list, took a drink and loudly | 
Wished us good luek. 

wo er three of—fee most violent were sent on shore (not 
punished, but so rewarded), and their places supplied by 
others, The rest looked a little sour, and contrived to meet 
with 2 good many accidents as long as the shore boats kept 
about us; but when we were fairly getting clear of the land, 
and the wind hanleda bit more aft, and the passengers began 
to wish she would stop fur jus one moment, and there ‘came 
& whirt-rushing noise from under the bows—the hearty yo- 
hé—heave-o- hoii—with which they roused out the stu’n-sails 

was such as nobody the feast bit sulky could have begun to 
have found voice for, : | : 
A handsome Napoleonic performance it was of the cap- 
 tain’s :—the fhore need that I.should say that in my mind he | 
disgraced himself by it; because, while we lay almost within 
hail of the properly constituted oflicers of the Jaw, and under’ 
the guns of a United States fortress *such dashing violence 
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Was umecessary and lawless only at sea had he the right," 
or could he be justified in using it. 

I-suppose that some such “difficulties ovcur at the sailing 
of half the ships that Jeave New York. 1 haye been on board | 
a number ‘as they were gciting under way, and in ev cry one. 
of them there has been more or less trouble arising from the 
intoxicated condition of the crew. Twice I have seen. men 
ud overboard, when frst ordered aloft, in going down, the | 
harbour. _ 

The ship did not gg to sea quntil three days after she was 
wivertised to sail, though sho had hererew, stores, and stecrage 
bessengers on board all that time. Ido not know the cause 
of ler detention 5 it seemed unnecessary, as other large ships. 
vuiled while we lay idle; and if unnecessary, it was not 
_ honest. ‘The loss of three’ “lays? board, and diminution by so — 
. Jnuch of the steres, calenlated to last out the passage, and all- 
the other expenses and i inconveniences gecasioned by it.to the . 
poor. steerage | passengers, may seem hirdéi worthy of notice ; 
und I should not mention it, if such dolays, often much more 
protracted, were not frequent, sometimes ade ling materially 
Lo the suilering always attending 3 a logge Passuce.. | | 

At noon of the 8d of May we passed out by thd light-«- 
ship of the. outer har, and soon. after eight "clock that-even- 
ing the last gleam of J°ire. Island light disappeared behind 
the dark line of unbroken horizon 
2 
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Al Sétt, diay 23. 
\W* are reckoned.to-day to be about one hundred ard fifty | 
miles to the westward of Cape Clear; ship close-hauled, 
heading north, witha very dim prospect of the termination 
of our voyage. Tt has been thus far rather dull and unevent- 
ful. We three have never been obliged tu own ourselves 
actually sea-sick, dwt at any time during the first weck we 
could hardly have declared that we felt’ perfectly well, and 
our appetites scemed influenced at every meal as if bya 
gloomy apprehension ef what an hour might bring forth. 
-Most of the other passengers have been verf miserable in-. 
deed. I notiec they recover more rapidly in the stecrage 
than in the cabin. This I suppose to be owing to their situa- - 
* tion in the middle of the ship, where there is the least motion, 
to their sitnple diet;.and probably to their haying less temp-_ 
{abion to eat frecly, and greater necessity to “ make an effort,” 
and move about in fresh air, 
| We have met one school of small whales. ‘There micht 
have been" fifty of them, tumbling ponderously over the: 
waves, in sight at once. Occasionally one would rise lazily 
up so near, that, as he caught sight of us, we could seem to 
see an expression of surprise and alarm in his stolid, black 
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fuce, and then he would hastily throw himself under again, 
with an energetic slap of his flukes, 

One dark, foggy night, while we were “on the Banks,” 
Wwe witnessed a rather remarkable exhibition of marine pyro- 
techny. The whole water, as fur as we could see, was lustrous 
white, while nearer the eye it was full of spangles, and every 


_ disturbance, as that evused | by the movement of the ship, or 


"the ripples from the w ind, or the surging of the sea, was 
marked by fire flashes. Very singular spots, from the size of 
one’s hand to minute. aperks, frequentl; y floated by, ok 
like stars in the milky-way.- W ¢ noticed also several schools 

num bering hundreds, of what seemed little fishes (perhaps an 
‘inch long), that darted here and there, comet-like, with great 
velocity, | tried, without snecess, to catch some. of these. It 
was evident that, besides the ‘ondtinan y phosphorescent animal. 


eula, there were various and distinct varieties’ of animated 


nature around us, stich as are not’often to-be observed. 
Some. kind of sea-bird we have seén,&<think, every day, 
arid when at the greatest distance from land. Where is their 
horhe? js an oft-repeated question, and, What do they cat? 
They are mysteries, these. feathered Bedouins, ‘Ro-day, land 
and iong-legeed shore birds are coming on board of us. They 
fly tremulously about the ship; sometimes going off out of 


sight aud back again, then lghtthhe for a few moments ori a 


spar or line of rigging. Some have faflén asleep so; or suf. 
fered themselves, though panting with apprehension, to be 
taken, One of these is a swallow, and another a wheatear, 
seme kind of a lark, but not recognisable by the English on 
board, was’ taken several days since. It had probably been 
Jost from the Western Islands, 


We have seen but very few vessels; bnt the mecting with’ 


one of thern was quite an event in sea life. She was toming 
from the eastward, wind north, and running free, when we 
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first saw her, but soon after took in her studding-sails and 
hauled up so as to. come near us, When abeam, and about 
three miles distant, she showed German colours, laid aback 
her mainsail and lowered a quarter-boat, which we immcedi- 
ately squared away to meet, and ran up our bunting, every 
bedy on deck, and great excitement. With a glass we could 
see her decks loaded with eimigrants; and as her masts and | 
sails appeared entirely uninjured, it could only be conjectured 
that she was distressed for provisions or water. The carpen- 
ler was sent to sound the water tanks, anc the mate to make 
an estimate of what stores anieht be safely spared, while we 
hastened to cur rooms to scribble notes to send home. We 
finished them soon enough to sec a neat boat, rowed by four 
men, come alongside , and a centlemanly young officer mount 
. nimbl y up the side-ladder,  TLlewas received on deck by our, 
second mate, and conducted aft by hin to the eabin compan- 
lon, where the captain, having put on his best dress-coat and 
new Broadway eere-pipe tut. stued, like a small king, digni- 
fiedly waiting, After the ceremony of presentation, the cap- 
tain inquired, “ Well, sir, what can | have the pleasure’ of 
doing for you?” The young man replicd that he came from 
, whe sent his compliments, 
and desired “ Vaadt is te news?” This cool motive for stop- 
ping two ships in mid-oceanh, witha fresh and fayourable wind . 
blowing for each, took the captain plainly # ck ‘but he - 
directly recovered, and taking him into the cabin, gave him 
a glass of wine and a few minutes’ conversation with a- 
most creditable politeness ; ; a chunk of icc and a piece of fresh 
mat were passed into the hoat, and the steerage passengers 


the ship so and so, Captain 





threw sore tobacco to the men in her, The young officer 
took our letters, with some cigars and newspapers, and went 
over the side again, without probably having perceived that 
we were any less gregarious beings than himself. ‘The curbed 
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energy and suppressed vexation of our officers, howevel 
showed itself before he was well scated in his boat, by the 
violent language of command, ans the rapidity with which. 
the yards were sharpened and the ship again brought to her 
course. | 

This occurrence brought to the mind of our & second dickey” 
‘that night, a boarding affair of his own,-which he told us of 
in the drollest manner possible. [wish you could hear his 
drawl, and see his immoveably sober face, but twinkling eye, 
that made it all seem netural aged just like him, as he spun 
us the yarn. . 

He was once. he said, round iar the Pacilie, in a Sae-IIar- 
bour whaler, 4 ray ther gmart, we accounted her,?. when they 
tried to speak an ine frigate, and did not get quite near 
enough, So, as they had nothing else to da, they “up t and: 
“chased her,” and kept after her without ever getting any 

nearer for nearly” three days. FE inally, the wind hauled round 

ahead and began to blow a little fresh, amr they overhauled 

her: very rapidly, so that along about sunset t! ley found them- 

selves coming well to windward of her, as they rau upon 

opposite tacks. ‘They then bove-tu. suc he was sent in a 
beat te board her, and she promptly cume-to also, and waited 
_ for him, 

Dressed in a dungaree jumper, yellow oil-skin hat, and 
_ canvass frowsers, he climbed on “board ‘the frigate and was 
immediately addregsed by the oftiver of tle deek, 

* Now then, sir, what is it?” | 

“Are you the cap’en of this here frigate, sir?” 

“What's your business ?” | 

* Why, our cap’en sent his compliments to your, sir, and 
—if you are a going ished you'd report the bark 
Lucreetshy Ann, of sag-Harbour, Capven J. Coffin Starbuek, 
thirty-seven days front Wahoa (Oahu), seven hundred and 

= 
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fifty barrels of sperm, aud two » hundred and fifty of whale ; 
guess we shall go in to Tuckey warner (‘Lalcahuano).” 

“Is that all, sir?” ; 

“Well, no; the old man did say, if you was a mind to, 
he'd Jike to have me see if I could make a trade with yer for 
some tobacky. We hadn’t had none now a going on two - 
week, and he’s a most. sick, Tow is't—yer und to?” 

“Vs that all your busiess, sip oo 

“Well—yes: T ontess “tis about all?’ - . 

“i think you had better get into mour Bout, sir” 

He thought so too, when he saw the matn-yard Tnnie- 
diately after beein to swing round. As the officer stepped 
below, he went over the side. When he called out to have 
the painter let go though, he was told to wait a bit, and di- 
rectly a small parcel of tobacco was handed down ‘and the, 
same officer, looking over the rail, asked, * 

"Did you say the Leveretia Ann 2” | 

“AY, ay, sireecucreetshy Ann, of Sag-Tlarbour.” 

“Alr. Starboard, [ belteve.” 

“! Buck, sir, buck,” Now about this *backey ?” 

_ The lievtenant, raieing his head, his cap, striking the main- 
sheet‘as it was being hauled down, was knocked off and fell 
into the water, when one of the whalors immediately laneed 
ib and held it up dripping. 

" Hallo, mister; 1 say> y what shall we do with this cap? 
Did you mean ter throw it in, | . 

The officer onée more Jooked ever the side, with half a 
dozen grinning middies, and imperturbably dignified, replied, 

“You will do me the favor to present. it to Captain Buck, 
and say to hin, if you please, that when he wishes to com- 
nuinieate with one of Fler Majesty" . ships again, it will be 
proper for him to do so in person,” | 

* Oi, certain] y—oh. yes: good night to yer. Here. let's 
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have that cap. Give way, now, boys,” so saying he clapped 
it on the top of his old souwester, and as the frigate forged 
ahead, the boat dropped astern, und was pulled back to the 
Lucretia Ann. . 
We have had only three days of avy thing | like bad weather, 
“and those we cnjoyed, | think, quite as much as any. The 
storm was preceded by sgme twenty-four hours of a clear, 
fresh northwester, driving us along on our course with foaming, 
sparkling,and most exhilarating speed. It gives a fine sensa- 
tion to be 80 borne along, itke that of riding a great, power- 
‘ful, and spirited horse, or of dsehing yourself through the 
crashing surf, and in your own body breasting away the bil- 
_ lows as they sweep down upon you. Gradually it grew 
more and more.ahead, and blew harder and harder, When 
ve came on deck curly in the morning, the horizon scemed. 
:within a stone’s throw, and there was a erand sight of dark- 
marbled swelling waves, rushin® on tunrultuously, crowding 
away and trampling under each other, as if panic-struck by 
the grey, ‘lowering, misty clouds that were sweepiig down 
with an appearance of intense mystcrious purpose over then, 
The expression was of vehemeut energy blindky directed. 
The ship, lying-to wnder trifling storm-sail, seemed , to‘ have 
‘ eomposed herself for a trial, and, neither advancing nor shrink- 
*. ing back, rose and fell with more than habitual ease and dig- 
“cnity. Having been previously -aceustothed only to the 
os fidgety movements of a smaller class of vessels, Iwas gre atly 
surprised and impressed by her deliberate movements ; the 
quictness and simplicity with which she answered the threats 


of the turbulent elements. 
+ 


“Tf only that northwester had continued’”’—every body is. 
saying—“ we. might have been it Liverpool by this.” It’s 
not unfashionable yet at sea to talk about the weather, | am 
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to write about what is most interesting 3 Us 7 Well, the wind 
and weather. Bad time when it comes to that ?. Well, now, 
——here | am, sitting on aetrunk,braciug myself between twe 
berths, with my portfolio on my knees—imagine the motion 
of the vessel, the flickering, inconstant halflight that comes 
through a narrow piece of inch-thick glass, which the people 
on deck are constantly crossiug, exclamations from them; 
dash of waves and creaking of timber, and various. noises 
bota distracting and /ellebying, and if you can't understand 
the difficulty of thinking copnectedix, you ay begin to that 
of writing. | 
John’s eyes have been bad, and we have read aloud with 
him a qood deal; but I tell you it is hard work even to read 
on board ship. We have had some ood talks, have listened 
-to a good deal of music, and to a bad deal, and had a few, 
staggering hops with the ladies on the quarter deck, We: 
contrived a set of chess-men, cutting them out of card-board, 
fitting them with«tork pedestals, aud a pin-point to attach 
them to the board so they would not slip off or blow away. 
Charley has had some capital games, and I believe found his 
match witk Dr. ., ane of the cabin passetigersfeturning 
home front the Eaxt Indies by way of California, who prom: 
ises to introduce htm at @ London chess ¢lub. 
TL told your in my letter by the pilot-boat, how we had 
~ been humbugged about the second cabin. While this has_ | 
: “reduced the cost of our passage to a very small sum, we have - 


had almost every comfort. that we should have asked. Our _ 


room is consklerubly more spacious, having been intended. 
for a family apartment, and has the advantage of much less 
motion than those of the frst cabin. For a ship's accommo- 
dations it has, too,a quite luxurious degree of ventilation and 
light. There is a large port in it that we can open at pleasure, 
having only been obliged to close it during two nights of the 


1 
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gale, Our stores have held out well, and the cook has served 
us excellently, giving us, particularly, ‘nice fresh rolls, soups, 
omelettes, and puddings. We have hardly tasted our cured 
meat, and with this and our hard bread we are now helping 
out some of our move unfortunate neighbors, Split peas and 
portable soup (bouillon), with fresh and dried fruit, have 
been valuable stores; even our friends in the cabin have been 
oladly indchted to us for She latter. Don’t forget when you. 
come to sea to have plenty of fruit. : 
As the captain desired us to use the quarter- deck privi- 


deges, we have associated as y's pl casecL with the first-eabin | 


passengers, and found several valuable acquaintances among 
them, (Friend, rather, E should call one now.) | 

Our room-mate, a youns Irish surgeon, is a very good 
fellow, apparently of high professional attainments, and pos: 
‘sessed of & power of so concentrating his attention on 4 book 


or whatever he is en caged witheag not to be easily disturbed, 


and a general politeness in yielding tg the tastes of the. 
majoritysthat we are’ greatly beholden to. Tle is a devoted 
admirer of Smith O'brien, and thinks the Irish rising of “48 


would have been suecessful, if he (7B) had ‘not been too 


- ) 
strictly honest and honorable a man to Jead a popular revolt. 


Of what he saw and knew at that time, he has given us some 


interesting particulars, which Icatl me to thrak that the revo- 
lutionary purpose, insurrection, or ab least the Insurrectionary 


purpose, aud preparation was mtich more general, respectable, 


and for midable, than I have hitherto supposed, 


Of his last winter’s passage, i an emigrant ship, across 


the Atlantic, he gives us @ most thrilling account. 


Tc had ‘been appointed surgeon of a vessel atmut to sail 
from a small port in Ireland. She was nearly ready for sca, 
the passengers collecting and stores taken on board, when 
some discovery was made that involved the necessity of 
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withdvéwing “her. Another ship was procured from Liver. 
pool, and the stores, passengers, doctor, and all, hastily trans- 
ferred to her in the night, as soon’ as she arrived, They got 
to sea, and he found there was hardly a particle of any thing , 
in the medicine chest. He begged the captain to put back, 
but the captain was a stubborn, reckless, devil-may-care fel- 
low, and only laughed at him, That very night the cholera 
broke out. Ho went agaiu to the’captain, he beseechéd him, 
he threatened hitn; be told him that on his head must. he 
the consequences ; the captain didn’t, care a rope yary for the 
consequences, he would do aby thing’é else to oblige the doctor, 
~ but go back,he would not. The doctor turned “the. pigs out 
of the long-boat, and made a temporary hospital of it. It. 
was a cold place, but any thing» was better than that horrible 
steerage. Nevertheless, down ‘into the stecrage, the doctor — 
would himself go every morning, nor leave it tilldévery soul 
had gone or been carried on Avck before him. He searched 
the ship for something x he could inake medicine of. The car- 
penter’s chalk was “the only thing that turned up. This he 
calcined and saved, to be used sparingly. ile forced those 
who were the leadtisea-sick to become nurses: ; tonyglescents 
and those with less dangerous illness, he placed beds for on 
the galley and the hen-coops, und made the captain give up 
his fowls awl .other delie.cies to them. Fortunately fair 
Weather continued, aad with sleépless. vigilance, and strength, 
as it-seemed to him, almost’ miraculously sustained, he con- - 
tinued to examine and send on deck for some hours each day, - 
every one of the three ‘hundred passengers, On the first 
cholera symptoms appearing, he gave the patient chalk, and 
continued ridministering it in small but frequent doses until | 
the spasmodic crisis commeuced; thenee he troubled him 
only with hot fomentations. The third day out a man died 
and was buried, ‘he captain read the fimeral service, and 
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after the body had disappeared’ beneath the blue water, the 
doctor took advantage of the solemn moment again to appeal 
to him, | 
-« Captain, there are three hundred souls in this ship—” 
“Belay that, doctor; PI gee every soul of ’em ‘in 
Davy’s locker, sir, before I'l put my ship back for your 
- cursed physic,” | : 7 : 
The doctor said no moi, but turned away with a heavy 
heart to do his duty as best he could. ae oo 
I cannot describe the horrors of that passage as he would. 
_ Nevertheless, as far as simple urabers can give it, you shall 
have the result. ; 
Out of those three hindred souls, before the ship reached 
New York, there died ofe, and he, the doctor declared most 
| soberly, was a very oldman, and half dead with a chronic 
{something} when he came on board, So much for burnt 
“halk and—fresh air ' _ 
_ But seriously, this story, which, as I_ have repeated it, 1 
believe is essentially true, though not in itsclf a painful one, 
not the less strikingly shows with what villanous barbarity, 
by disregard or eyasion of the Jaws of England, and the 
neglect o¥ connivance of the port oilicers, the emigrant traffic 
is carried on. Some of the aveounts’ of the three other 
medical men on board, who are als® returning t{rom passages 
In emigrant ships, would disgust a slave-trader, they say 
that many of the passengers will never go on deck unless 
they are driven or carried, and frequently the number of 
these is so great, that it is impossibl® to foree them out of 
thair berths, aud they sometimes lic in them jn the noOst 
lilthy manner possible, without ever stepping out fom the 
first heave of the sickening sea till the American pilot is 
received on board. Then their wives, hushands, children, as 
the case may he, who have served. them with food during 
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their*prostration, get them up, and, if -they can afford. it 
change their garments, throwing the old ones, with the bed 
and its accumulations, overboard. So, as any one may see, 
from « dozen ships a Nay often in New York, they come 
ashore with no disease but want of energy, but emaciated, 
enfeebled, infected, and covered with vermin. When we 
observe the listlessness, cven cheeriulicss, with which they 
aceept the precarions and dog-lke subsistence which, while in 
this condition, the already crowded city aflords them, we 
See the misery and degradation to whieh they must have 
been habituated im their native lanf. When ina year after- 
wards we find that the sate poor fellows are plainly growerg 
active, hopeful, enterprising, prudent, and, if they have been 
favourably situated, cleanly, tidy, end actually changing to 
their very bones as it seems—tight, clastic, well-knit muscles 
taking the place of flabby flesh, as ambition.and blessed, 
discontent take the place pf stupid inditfer enee, We apprey 
ciate, as the landlords and the government men of Ireland 
never can, whaf are the -eauses of- that degradation and 
misery 





. M. gives much happier accounts “ef the English 
sownnantuta emigfant ships to Australia, in which he has 
made iwo voyages, Some dew of their arrangements are so 


entirely eon, ‘ndable uyl so Gbviously demanded by every 


consideration” of decuney, humanity, aud virtue, that | ean 


- only wonder that the Jaw does not require all emigrant 


vessels to adopt them. Among these, that which is most 
plainly required, is the division of the stcerage into three 
compartments : marred parties with their children in the 
central @ne, and untoarricd men and women having separate 
sleeping accommodativns in the other two.. 

The others of our midship passengers are mostly English . 
artisans, or manufacturing workinen. ‘There are two or three - 
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furmers, a number ‘of Trish servants, male and female, and 
several * nondescript adventurers; two Sectchmen: only, 
. brothers, both returning from -Cuba sugar plantations whére 
they have been employed as enginecrs, They tell us the 
“people there are all for aunexation to the United States, but» 
a8 they cannot speak Spanish, their information on this’ point 
cannot be very extensive. , Besides ourselves, there is but 
one American-born person among them, . She is a young 
woman of quite superior mind, fair and engaging, rather. ill 
“in health, going to England in hopes to improve it, and to 
visit some family friends thera The young men are all 
hoping the ship. will be wrecked, so they can have the pleasure 
of saving her—or dyhig In the attempt. One goes into the 
main-chains and sits tlere for several hours, all alone, every 
fine day, for no other reasbn that we can conecive, but te 
sdrop hitawéif casily into the water after her, in case. she. 
“should fall overboard, There &re three or four other women, 
and as many babies, and little boys and rls, They do not 
ery very oftcti, but are general! y in high spirits, always in 
the way, frolicking or cating, much fondled and scolded, and 
very dirty. 
_ ‘The most notable character in our part of the ship, is one 
Dr. T., another returning emigrant physician. He appears 
- to have been well educated, and ts of a wealthy Irish family. 
His diploma is signed by Sir Astley Cooper, whose autograph 
We have thus seen. Though a young myn, he is all broken 
down in_ spirit and body from hard drinking. Tie makes. 
himself a buffoon for the amusement of the passengers, and 
gome of the young men of the first-eabin are so foolish as to 


reward him sometimes wi liquox, which makes flim down- 

right crazy. Even the pale-faced student, who kept his 
_ neighbours awake with his midnight prayers while he was sea-’ 
Rick, has participated in this cruel fun. Dr. i. has been 


= 
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smutten, as the second mate says, by a young lady of the first 
cabin, who does not altogether discourage his gallant atten- 
tions, Tle keeps up the habits of a gentleman in.the reduc 
tron of his cireumstances, eating his dinner at four o clock, 
(being thus ehabled to cook it while the first-cabin people 
are below eating theirs, which is served at half-past three), 
Tle declares it was only to oblige the owners that he took a 
berth in the seeond cdhin, ad he certainly should not have 
done so, if he had suspected the proméseuous character of the 
company he should be associated with there. The forenoon 
he spends in combing his hair and Whiskers, cleaning his 
threadbare coat, smoothing his erushed hat, and polishing his 
shoes. Now, indeed, since he has become conscious of the ten 
der passion, and can feed on love, he has traded off a part of 
his stock of bread for a pair of boots, which enables nim to- 
dispense with stockings and straps, much to his relief in dances 
and fencing bouts, Toward? ucon he comes on deck with- 
his coat buttoned +9 the neck ; he wears a stock and no col 
Jar; his hat is set on rakiskly ; he has a yellow kid glove for 
his right hand, the thimb only | is missing—his t thumb, there- 
fore, Is stuck under the breast of his coat allowing the rest to- 
. be advantageously displayed: his other hand is carried habit. 
ualiy in the morte of Mr. Pitkwick, under the skirt of his 
coat. He has-m his moufh the stump of a cigar that he 
* found last night updn the deck, aud has saved for the ocea. 
sion. After walking “until it‘ts smoked out with the gentle. 
nen—to whom he manages to give the impression that he 
has just finished his breakfast—he approaches, with a really 
cleganf air to the Jadies, and, gracctully bowing, inquires 
after thei health. Then, after gazing upwards at the sun 
a moment, he takes the attitude, “ Napoleon at St. Helena,” 
his left hand hidden under his right arm, and, in a dcop, 
tremulous yolec, says, “ Ourre nooble barruck still cleaves 
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the breeny ailiment, and bears us on with velucitay *twarrd 
th’ expectaat shoorres of Albeeon’s ecl. Ah! what a errand 
expause it is of weeld-washing* waterrers! Delecghtful 
Wwaytherr, ‘pon my worrud.” Te is a good fencer, boxer, 
card player, and triekster; a safe waltzer, even in a rolling 
ship, and, when halfseas over, dances a jig, hornpipe, or 
French pes sex, and turne a pirouetie on the top of the cap- 
stan; plays a cracked clarionet, hd can get something ut 
of every sort of musical instrument; he spouts theatrically, 
gives imitations of living actors sings every thing, aprovises, 
and on Sunday chants from the prayer-bouk, su that even 
then the religiously inclined may eoascientiously enjoy his en- 
tertainment. A most yire treasure for a long passage. Some 
of our passengers declare they would have died of dulness if 
.it had notvbeen for hin! 

‘There is another frishinan (f ron. the North), who has 
written a poem as long as Paradise Lost, the manuscript of 
which he keeps under lock and key, in a small trunk, at the 
head of his bed, and, as they Say, fastened to a life-preserver, 
Jt is never out of lifts lead, however, and he manages to find 


+ 


something to quote from it approprifte to every orcasion, 
— You wight suppose he would be made use of as a butt, but 
somehow he is not, and is only regarded as a bore. TI incline 
to think him a true poet, for he is a strange fellow, often 
blundering, stupidly as it seegis, upon “good hits,” and, 
however inconsistently, always speaking with the conliclence 
of tric inspiration, We have a godless sct around us, and 
he is very impatient of their card-playing and prefanity—par- 
ticularly if the weather is at all bad—declaring thay he is not 
superstitions, but that he thinks, ifa man is cver to stand by 
his faith, it should be when he is in the midst of the awfal 
ocean, and in an unlucky ship. “Nay,” he asserts again. 
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. but if he were not principled against it, he would lay a large 
wager that this ship never does arrive at her.destined port.” 
‘His peem runs somewhat upon socialism, whether approv- 
_ ingly or condeigfnatory I have not yet becn able quite to wn- 
derstand. | | rather think he has a scheme of his own for 
remodelling society. He uses a good deal of religious phrase- 
ology 5 he is liberal on doctrinal pents, does not enlist under 
any particular church banner, and says himself, that he can 
bear “any sort of religion (or irrcligion) in a man, so he is 
not a papist.” Towards all persons “f the Roman church he 
entertuins the most orthodox contempt and undisguised 
hatred, as becomes, in his opinion, an Irish Protestunt-born 
man. | 7 | 
There is a good-natured fellow who has been a flat-boat- 
man on the Mississippi, and more lately a squabter some- . 
where in the wilds of the West. His paznter "atid eat-fish 
stories, with all his reckless airs and cant river phrases, have 
inuch entertained Us; of course he has no baguage, buta 
“heap of plunder.” iile has a Yough, rowdy, blustering, half 
barbarous way with him, and you, would judge from his talk 
sometimes, that he wits a perfectly lawless, heartless savage ; 
| yet again there is ofien evident in his behaviour to individ- 
uals a singularly delicate sense of propriety and fitness, and 
there is not a man.in the ship with whom T would -sooner 
trust the safety of a woman or chud in a time of peril, The 
ercat fuult of the man is his terrific and uncontrollable indig- 
nation aft any thing whick seems to him mean or unjust, and — 
his judgment or insight of narrow-mindedness is not always 
rcehable, - 

We has formed a strong friendship, or crony-ship, for an 
Englishman on board, who is a4 man of about the same native 
intelligence, bat a strange contrast to him in manner, appear...* 
ance, and opinions, being short, thick-set, slow of specch, and 
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husky voiced. *He is a stone-cutter by trade, and returns to 
England. because, as he says, there is no demand for so fine 
work as betis able to do, in America, and he will be better 
paid.in London. These two men” are e ulways together, and 
always quarrelling. Indeed, the Englishman ‘has, with his- 
slowness and obstinate deafness to reason on any matter that 
he has once stated his views of, an endles¥ battery of logic 
and banterings to reply fm, for he is the only defender of un 
aristecrati¢ form of govern:nent aynongst us, every other: nian, 
risk: Scotch, or English, being a thorough-going, violent, 
radical Jomourat, MoS of them, indeed, claim the name of 
red republican, and carry thetr ideas of * liberty” far beyond 
any native «American E have known, What is more remark- 
able and painful, nearly all of thein, exeept the Irish, are pro- 
fossedly Deists or Athcists, or something of the sort, for all 
their ida@@zarc evidently most erude and confused upon the 
subject, and amount to nothing, but pity, hatred, or contempt 
for all religious people, as. either fools. or hypocrites, impos- 
tors or imposed upon. There | is only-one of them that seems 
“to have ever thought upon the matter at all carefully, or to 
be able to argue upon it, and he is so selftsatished (precisely 
what ho says, by the way, of every One that argues against 
him), that he never stops arguing. Of him I will speak again, 
| A remark of one of the fammers, an Epglishman, and a. 
yery sensible fellow, upon these sentiments so generally held _ 
among our company, seemed bo me true and well expressed. 
I think my observation of the lower class of Englishmen in 
the United States generally confirms it. “I have often no- 
aticed of my countrymen,” said he, “ that when, they ccase to 
honour the king, they no longer fear God.” Thag is, as [ un- 
deystand it, when they are led to change the political theory 
in which they have been instructed, they must lose cont 
dence in a religious creed which they owe about cquaily to 
a 
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the circumstances of their birth, neither having been adopted 
from a rational process in their own mind’, Seeing the 
childish absurdity of many forms which they have been 
trained to consider necessary, natural, and ordered of God, 
-they lose confidence in all their previous ideas that have re- 
sulted from a merely receptive education, and religion and 
royalty. are classed together as old-fashioned notions, nurser y 


bugbears, and romances. [t is yartly the result of the | 


abominable masquerade of words whieh is still constantly 
played off in England on all public oceasions, clothing gov- 
ernment with antiquated fulce form? of sacredness, The 
simple majesty and holy authority that depends on the exer- 


cise of justice, love, and good judgment, so far from being 


made more imposing ‘by this mumncery, 1s lost sight of; 
while all the folly, indiscretion, and injustice of the 2 adminis. 


7 i 


tration of the law by fallible and unsanctified agents, ‘is inev- - 


itably associated in the minds of the ignorant ‘vith all that 
is holy ancl true. 
The only idea now, these our shipmatcs entertain of 


Christianity, seemed ta be the particular humbug by which the — 
- bishops and clergy make the people think that they must - 


support thefn in purpfe and fine linen, just as royalty is 
the humbug on which the queen is borne, and eovernment 
the humbug by which the aristocracy are carricd on their 
shoulders, ail, of course, in combination. - And nothing would 
convinee them of the. sincerity of the clergy short of their 
martyrdom—even that, I fear, should the time come for them 


to act as judges, they word rather attribute to pride, or, at- 


best, to an exceptional deluded mind. - With these ideas, 
nothing buk therough contempt for him, or fear of punish- 
ment, would prevent them from putting a bisbop to the test 
of the stake, if he should fall into their hands. 

While this explanation, if it is correct, should not hinder 


} 
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the promulgation of sound republican views, it strongly op- 
poses the’ fear “that many have, of previding for the lower 
classes an education that shall make them capable of. free 
independent thinking. It is long ago too late in any coun- 
try in the world, to prevent the masses from learning that 
little that is dangerous. Yet, even in England, it is arcued 
by churchmen that education, unless managed by the church, 
is the foe of their religion! Surely, there must be conseious- 
ness of evil in this fear of the light. True religion is not a 
machinery for i tting men wi Uh beliefs and morals. The free 
man in Christ cannot Be the subject of ignorance. It is as 
much slavish and disloyal to God to be blindly led by a 
priest, as to be wheedled by a politician; and more than it 
is to be ruled over and crushed by a tyrant. Let us remem- 

ber , too, hat slaves to party or to creed are not confined to 
monarchies, bat that all ehurches and governments whose - 
authority is not dependent onsthe untrammelled and honest 
judgment of free intelligent tninds, arg alike ungodly and 


, degrading, 
%, 
If this view of the connection of liberal polities with rell- 
etous skeplicism is carreet. it tullows that we may Jook with 
| 


less of horror and more uf hope pon the infidelity which has 
so scandalized the national character of Franee, We may 
conccive it as the unnatural and*convulsive action of a mind 
which the last thrust of tyranny has suddenly aroused from a 
dong, false dream. Sitting in Judgment over the wickedness 
of tyrants and the Jicentiousness of courts, it would be 
strauge, unnatural, almost unreaschable, that a people whose 
‘religious teachers had been dependent on those tyrants, —had 
heen the most active sycophants of those courte—teachers, 
who had taucht them that the power there seated was sacred, 
should hold in revergnee for a moment longer, any of the 
dogmas of a religion so debased. ‘The authority, the stability 
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of ithe throne, which thoy have ground to powder and thrown 

to the free winds, was a part of the very idca Of the being and 
government of the God in whom they had been instructed to 
believe. Would they not be fools still to worship svch an 
idol of the imagination? And what then? The natural and 
fearful reaction here also, from torpidity and stupid delusion, 
which a /ite knowledee must provoke. And which is best 
—e dead, superstitious morality. of a live, working-onward 
Infidelity—a slow poison, swallowed in a sucgar-coated bolus, 
or an active, painful, purging black-dranght 2 Let us yet 
hope (for years are but hours with a nation), that repudiation 
of lying forms and ignoble use of the name of God, and His 
Holy Word is but a symptom which preeedes a return of 

healthy fidelity to the truth of Ged. " 


To return to the man that I mentioned as tisk more 
thouglitful and fond of argument than the others, and who for 
that reason I have reserved to, speak of more particnlarly, 4s 
affording a more tangible illustration of English popular skep- | 
ticism and agrarianism of the day. 

He was born near Sheffield, had been a good while in the 
United States, and now returned to England, thinking’ that 
some particular art, in smeltine,I believe, that he had acquired, 
would be more valued there.~ Me had certainly been a serious 
,and constant thinker, but his information was limited, super 
ficial, and inaccurate, and he-was better at quibbling and 
picking inconsistencies, than at sustained and thorough rea 
soning. Iie was a man that would have a strong influence 
with. a certain kind of honest people, not able to think far- 
originally 5 and as his activity would infuse itself inte them, 
and he was generally in carnest after something, his influence 
might possibly in the end-be more good than ‘bad, No one 
could sleep casily, at all events, while fo was near them (as, 
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literally, some of us had uncomfortable experience). He had 
been brought up to the best of the cunning of his parents and 
friends, » strict ist; and nothing can be more character: » 
istic of the blundering progr ess liltely to be made by a man 
cramped with an “ education,” after the cowardly fashion to 
which the stiffnecked people of England so generally condemn 
their children, than his account of his coming to Deism. 

While quite young, he said that he saw inconsistencies in 
the religious doctrines which had ‘been battered. into him, | and 
for years labored painfully and devoutly to yeconcile thein ; 
yet each dogma, however contradicted by another, seemed 
plainly to rest on Bible Janguage (always understanding that 
language as interpreted by his teachers), constantly looking 
into every thing’ else qhaf came in his way, he ubtamed from 
itinerant lecturers some knoyledge of phrenology, and read- 

. ing a fe books upon it, and practising among his fellow 
workmen, he soon acquired hot only a good deal of theo- 
retical understanding of the science, and acuteness.in- discern-- 
Pe ‘character, but considerable skill as*a manipulator, 8o, 
* as he moved from place to place, sometimes, I suspect, giving 
lectures himself also upon it, he had accumulated experience 
that to him incontestably proved thesfoundationsin nature of 
the science, He was still a church-going man, and still wor- 
shipped under the shadow of his congenital creed, still trying 
i@ reconcile what seemed its discrepancies, when ¢ one day he 
_ read in the religious newspapers of his sect an article on’ 
phrenology, in which the reverend editor, in strong terms, 
declared its devilish origin ¢ and untruth, “ 
His argument, what there was of it, for his strength was 
rnostly spent. in ridicule, denunciation, .and everlasting con- 
-<demnation, was based on the assumption that phrenology 
was inconsistent with free will and moral responsibility, 
therefore irreconcilable ‘with the Bible. To listen to phre- 
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~ nolegists, then, was ‘to close the eye of faith; -“if you aecopt 
phrenology as truth, you deny God.. If the Bible, is true, 
-phrenology is false; if phrenology | is true, the: Bible i js.a tie. 
Phrenology is infidelity. "F : 3 
“Then,” exclaimed he, “Zam an infidel, for I know as 
well as the nose on my face, that phrenology zs true.” THe 
forthwith began to study infidel books, soon so scandalized 
his church, that he was publicly expelled from it, and thence- 
forth he had looked upon the Bibfe only as a block in the 
road, over which evcry man must leap before he can become 
- free to truth, As the great barrier +o the progress of his 
race, he set himself diligently to searching ont every eranny 
of error and crevice of inconsistency from which he could 
_ proudly poke the dust, and expose to reasonérs equally shal- 
‘low with himself; uneonscious, poor fellow, that he was merely 
‘Pieking into blind traditions, uninspired tr anslations, and hard. : 
squeezed interpretations ; rubbish of mortal church-builders 
“and vain-glorious creed- idolaters, accumulating for nineteen: 
centuries over the real under-laying adamant of diviae truth. 
- He had even yet, while with us, all-the zcal and activity — 
in this purpose that characterizes the young convert to any 
“faith talkec to every one that would Hsten toshim, and 
, lugeed In-lis “cause” most pertinaciously with every com- 
pany he jomed, no matter what might be the subject of con- 
‘yersation before he entered. There was little use to argue 
with him, for he would shift his ground as fast as it was 
weakened ‘under him, and by changing the question, never 
knew that he failed to suséain himself He would insist on 
making the bible responsible for every ridiculous notion that. 
foolish or dgsigning tnen have ever professed to ground upon 
it, and constantly insisted on taking part in those quarrels, it 
was little matter to him on which side, which, like the fierce 
little disputes one often hears in a family, only show the real 
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bond of love, in the common interest, that can make matters 

80 trivigl seénx important. On the grand and simple purpose 
of the Bible, from which all Christendom is nursed, he would 
always avoid to lock or argue. 

-1*had myself always managed to avoid discussion -with 
him, till one night, as he came to me on deck to repeat the 
good things withewhich he had successively sent to bed the 

. Episcopalian, the Unitardan, the Calvinist, and the poet, fear- 
ing. that he presumed. from my silence that I sympathized 
with his opinions, and would enjoy his triumphs, I thought it 
not honest to do so Inger; but as I really caved very little 
for the views one way or the other against which the shafts 
of his wit had been directed, [ desired, if possible, to get him 
to examine the broads catholic citadel of which these, at best, | 
were insignificant outworks, in which alone, too, [I had suffi. * 
cient confidence to be willing to encounter him. I found it 
almost impossible, however, tg draw his attention from them. 
They had. been made to” “appear to him so ‘rach’ the’ most 
important part of: Christianity, that he could hardly for an 

fnistant raise his eyes above them, or sce through their ob- 
struction. This difficulty, common enough perhaps anywhere, - 

_is peculiarly characteristic of English*working-nien, and is, as _ 
J imagine, a direct result of the prevalent views of* education 
among the religious classes ofstheir country.’ | have seen . 
immense evil, as I think, arising from. it, and have a strong. 
conviction of its exceeding folly and danger. I cannot, how- 
ever, presume upon the general interest of my readers inf) 
subject, and will not pursue it;*but as illustrating what I 

emean, and also as showing what seems to me the best way 
to meet the difficulties I have rferred to, [ will endeavour to 
give, in the Appendix, for those who care to listen to it, a re- 

* port of our conversation.* - It is, of course, impossible to 
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report minutely a conversation after'a considerable lapse of 
tine. I wish to give the general ideas brought out, with BO 
much of their connection as shall show the manner in which 
they were suggested, and the motive of presenting them, as 
this must often greatly’ affect their force and character. The 
reader is requested to bear this remark in mind in other con- 
‘-versations which will be found in this book. It is the idea 
given, and the exhibition of character presented in any way, 
that I endeavour to recall and dramatize with all the, truth 
of my memory, 
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CHAPTER. III, 


SAILORS.—" SOGERS.” ——-BOOKS.— ANECDOTES. 


¥ the*purport of mystitle would permit it, I should like to 
write a long chapter on our ship’s crew, and the general - 
subject of American officers and scamen. I will, however, 
but give, in this one word, my testimony; as one having had 
some experience as to the tyranny, barbarity, and lawlessness 
with which in most of our merchant ships the common sea- 
men are treated; and the vice, misery, and hopelessness ‘to 
which, as a body, they Melefc on.our shores, by the neglect 
or ill -judged.and parsimormous assistancé of those who com- | 

pass sea and land to make proselytes of the foreign heathen. 
Our ship’s crew, as is usual in a Liverpool packet, are 
nearly all foreigners—English, Scotch, Irish, Danes, French, 
and Portuguese. One boasts,of being “ hali-Welsh and half 
Heelander,” judging from this specimen, I have not a very 
high opinion ofthe cross. The mate is a Dane, the second 
and third mates, Connecticut men. The captain, also, is 
from. somewhere down east. He is a good and cargful 
seaman, courteous in his manners,-and a religious man, h 
nore consistently so than pious captains I have known before 
proved to be, after gétting on "Me water. He npver speaks 
to the seamen, or directly has any thing to do with them. 
In fact, except when he is taking observations, or in bad 
weather, or an emergency, you would never see in him any 
| rl | 
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thing but-a floating-hotel keeper, « It is plain, nevertheless, 
that his-eye is everywhere, and ® single incident will show 
that the savage custom of the.sea has not been without the 
usual influence upon him. "He went to the kitchen the other 
day and told the took. he must burn less wood than he had 
heen doing. The cook, who is a peculiarly mild, polite, 
peaceable, little Frenchman, replicd that he had along been 
careful not to use more than was “necessary. The captain 
immediately knocked him down, and then quietly remarking, 
“Youll take care how you answer me next time,” w alked 
back to join the ladies. The cook fell on the stove, aud was 
Foadiy bumed and bruised. 

The men complain that their food is stinted and poor, and 
they are worked bard, at least they ave kept constantly at 
work; men never exert themselves much when that is the 
case, Jt has been evident to me that they all soger systemat. 
leally, CSogering is pretending. to work, and accomplishing as 
little as possible.) It is. usually. éonsidered an insult te 
accuse one of it, but one day [saw a man so evidently trying 
to be as long as he could at some work he had to do in the 
rigging, that I said to him,— | 

“Do you think youll make eight bells of that job?” 

Ee locked up with a twirl of his tongue, but said nothing. 

“Tlave you been at it all-the watch 2” 

“Ay, sir, I have.” a 

“A smart man would have done it in an hour, I should 
thinyke.” " » 


b 


L- 


Pork, aps he might.” > | | 

“Do you call yourself a soger ?” - 

“Why, alr, we all coverspeg’ lar, in this here craft, D'ye 
sec, sir, the capten’s a mean man, avd . ‘ould like to get two 
days’ work in one out.on us. If he’d give us waichand. 
watch, sir, thore’d be more work done, you mote be sure, sir.” 
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Sunday is observed by sparing the crew from all labour 
hot necessary td the sailing.of the ship, but as it is the only 
day in which they have w atch-and. watch, or time enough to 
attend to such matters, they are mostly engaged in washing 
and, mending their clothes. We had selected a number of 
' books at the Tract-house, which we gave away among them. 
‘Chey were received with gratitude, and the pictures at least 
read with interest. ‘The *printed matter was read somewhat 
also; I noticed three men sitting close together, all spelding 
out the words from three different books, and speaking them 
aloud in a low, monotonous tone. If they had come to a 
paragraph in Latin, ] doubt if they would have understood ; 
what they read any less, The truth is, as [ have often no- 
ticed with most sailots, @ book ts a book, and they réad it 
for the sake of reading, not for the ideas the words are in. 
‘tended to convey, just as some people like to work out 
mathematical problems for tha cnjoyment of the work, not 
because they wish to niligeeise -“uthe result. I saw.a sailor 
once bargaining with a ‘shipmate for his allowance of grog, 
_ offering him for it a little book, which he said was “ first-rate 
reading.” After the bareain was closed I looked at the book, ’ 
Jt was a volume of Temperance tales. The man had no 
idea of making a practical joke, and assured me with a grave 
face, that he had read it all through. One Suhday, in the 
latter part of a passage from the East Indies, one of my . 
watehinates, an old sca-dog, closed a ttle carefully preserved 
Testament, and sinppiag it on his knee, said, with a triunamah-. 
ant air, as if henceforth there was laid up for him a crownmf. 
glory and no mistake,—“ There! I’ve read that book through, 
every word on’t, this voyage gmnd, damme, if 4 ha’nt got 
more good out on’t than I should ’a got going aft long with 
the rest on ye, to hear that old pharisee (the captain) make 
his long prayers.” Then, after gazing at it a few moments, 
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he added, musingly, as if reflecting on the- mutability of — 
human affairs, “Thookt that book from a feller named Abe 
Williams, to the Home, down. to Providéhce, “bout five year 
aco, His name was in’t, but I tore it out. I wonder what's 
become on him now; dead,—as like as not” (puts it up and 
takes out his pipe); “well, God’il have mercy on his soul, 
“Thope.” 
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CHAPTER. IY. 


ON SOUNDINGS.— ENGLISH SMALL CRAFT.~—HARBOUR OF LIVERPOOL, 


Sunday, May Ont. 
\" T sunset. yesterday She mate went to the royal yard to 


look for land, but could not see it, By our reckoning we 

were off Alizzuu Toad, a point to the westward of Cape Clear, 
steering cast by south, fresh wind and rising, going nine | 
Knots, thick weather and rain. «Several gannets (a kind of 
goose with white body and black wings) were about us.’ 
Some one said they would probably go to land to spend the 
night, and there was pleadurg i in bars so made to réalize our 
vicinity to it. Several vessels were in sight, all running inside 

us, and steering northeast. We thought our captain over 
anxious to give Cape Clear a wide berth, and were very sorry 
not to make the land betore dark. “After sunSct it grew 

thicker, amd the wind, which had been increasing alt day, by 

midnight was a-gale. Ie got ak sail in but the recfed top- 

sails; then hove-to, and found bottom .in fifty-five fathoms, 

[was quite satished now with+the captain’s prudence ; the 

sea was running high, and the clifis of Ireland could not, pe 

many miles distant. As it was, I felt perfectly safe, and - 

fined in, sleeping soundly till nine o’elock this morning. 

About an hour later they made he light on the old Head of 

Kinsale, where the Albion was lost some thirty years since. 

The captain says we passed within ten@miles of Cape Clear | 


Hight without seoing if. He was just right i his reckoning, 
_ , Ae 
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and the ‘vessels that went inside of us were all wrong, and 
he thinks must have got into trouble. We are now nearly. 
up to Waterford, and off:a harbour wher&, many Years ago, a 
frigate was lost, with fifteen hundred men, It is foggy yet, 
“and we can only see the dooni of the land. 


Monday, May 27 tt. 
Phe Channel yesterday was thik with vessels, and I was 
rauch interested in watching them. A collier brig, beating 
down Channel, passed close under our stern. We were coing 
along so steadily before it that I had not before thought of 
_ thé violence of the wind. It was alnazing to see how she Was 
tossed about. Plungirig from the height of the sea, her white 
“figure-head would divide the water Gnd entirely disappear, 
and for a moment it would secn. as 1f some monster below 
had seized her bowsprit and was taking her down head fore. - 
most; then her stern would drop, a great white sheet of. 
spray dash up, wetting her foresail’ alinost to tho foretop ; 
then she would swing up again, and on the erest of the billow 
seem to stop and shake hersclf, as a dog does on coming out 
' of the surf; then, as the wind acted on her, she would fall 
suddenly over to leeward, and a long curtain of white foam 
from the seuppers would be drepped over her glistening black 
sides. It was very beautifulcand from our quiet though rapid 
_ progress, showed the superior comfort of a large ship very 
‘strikingly, We have not rolled or pitched enough during all 
the passage to make it necessary to lash the furniture in our - 
rooin, Afterwards we saw a Welsh schooner, then a French 
lugger with three masts, then a cutter with one, all quite 
different ineig aud cut of sail from any thing we ever sce on 

our coast, -_ | 
About four o’clock we sighted Tusear light, and could see 
beyond it, through the fog, a dark, broken streak, on which 
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Wwe tmagined (as the dull-eyed said) darker spots of wood and 


lighter spots of Kouses, and which we called Ireland. We saw 


also at some distance the steamer which left Liverpool the 


day before for Cork. She was very long and low, and more 


clipper-like i in her appearance than our sea-going steamers of 


the same class. At sunset we were out of sight of land ¢ again 


and driving on at a glorious rate, passing rapidly by several - 


large British ships going the same course, 

I was up two or three times during the night, and fox 
_. the captain all the while on deck in his India-rubber clothes, 
the mate on the forecasfie, look-outs aloft, every thing draw- 
ing finely, and nothing to be seen around us but fog, foam, 


hnd fire- lashine surges. At three o’clock this morning, John | 
called me, und J aguin tame on deck. It was still misty, but 


there was LAND 





uo more “imagination.” It was only a large, dark ledge of 
rocks, with a white light-house,,and a streak of white fuam 
“separating between it and the dark k blug of the s8#; but it 
scemed thrillingly beautiful. In a few minutes the fos opened 
on our quarter, and disclosed, a few miles off, a great, sublime 
mountain, lis base in the water, its head in the clouds. The 
rock was the Skerrys ; the mountain, Holyhead. Ver ‘y soon, 
‘high, dark hills, piled together confuseilly, dimly appéared on 
our right-—dimly and confused, tut real, substantial, unmis- 


dark and distinct against the castern glow— 


takable solid ground—none of your fog-banks! | These were | 


on the island of Anglesea. Then, as the ship moved slowly 
on, dor the wind was lulling, past the Skerrys, the fog closed 
down and hid it all again, and we went below to dress. 
When again we came up it was much lighter, and the brown 
hills of Anglesea were backed uff by the blue mcxntains of 
Wales distinct against the grey cloud behind them. Soona 
white dot or two came out, and the brown hill-sides became 
green, with onl ¥ patches of dark brown—ploughed ground— 
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‘real: old mother earth. As. it grew still lighter, the white 
spotstook dark roofs, and coming to Point Linos, a telegraph 
station was pointed out to, us; our sigial was hoisted, and in. 
* five minutes we had spoken our name_.to aman in Liverpool. 
“We had just begun to distinguish the hedgerows, when there 
was a sudden flash of light, disclosing the géttage windows, 
aud Charley, loukinz east, exclaimed, “ Tug SUN OF THE 
Oip Worrp.” . ; : 

af iong, narrow, awkward ugly thing—a cross of a canal. 
boat with a Mystic fishing-smack—with a single short mast, 
a high, ‘peaked mainsail, a narrow Staysail coming Lo the 
stéfv-head, and without any bowsprit; so out from the last. 
fog-bank like an appaftion comes the pilot-boat, Directly “ 
“she takes more sail, and runs rapfiy towards us. Our 
yachtman-passenger, coming on-deck, calls her by name, 
and says that suc is here considered a model of beauty, and: 
that a portrait of her has bee: published, To s say the right 
thing for her, slie does look stanch and weatherly, the soré® 
of craft altogether, if he were confined to her tunnage, and 
more mindful of comfort than of time, that one might choose 
to make a winter’s 8 cruise in off Tlatteras, or to bang through . 
the ice.after Sir John Franklin, The pilot, she has now sent 
aboard of us does not, in his appearance, contrast unfavourab} y 
With onr own pilots, as travellers have generally remarked 
. Ligerpool pilots to. - He is an intelligent, burly, sharp-voiced | 
Englishman—a reliable-looking sort of man, only rather toc 
dressy for his work. He brings no-news; pilots never do. — 
When we took on beagd the New York pilot, in my passage 
from the Rast Indies, we had had no intelli ligence from home 
for moresthan. six months, The greatest news the pilot 
“had for us, turned out to be that another edition of Blunt’s: 
Coast Pilot.was ouf.* 1 contrived to keep myself within ear- 
shot of him ara the captain, as hey conversed for half an 
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our after he came on our deck, and this v was all [ could learn, 
ad except the late arrivals and departures and losses of ves- 


_— els, this was all we got from him, for two days. Our Liv- 
ool pilot, however, brings us a Price Current and Shipping- | 


=aere a 


List newspap _in which we find an allusion to “the 







trade, but w hither it is of floods, hurricanes, or revolutions, 





is a Slight fall in cotton too reported, and since he read of it, 
“Pour New Orleans man has been ver i busy figuring and wri- 
ting letters. 


| from France” as affecting the state of 


there is no knowing. In. the,same way we understand. that i 
Je: a the loyal. English nation are blessed with another baby pritie, - 
“and are stopping their mills to give God thanks for it.” There . 


After the pilot came the first English shower (“It’s a fine 


day,” says the boatman, just now coming on board—we have, 


gouly had three. showers this aot ak and then it fell ook 





| scullion of a steamboat has caught hold 6f'the ship, and means 
" to get her up to the docks before night. On her paddle-boxes <2 
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are the words in letters once white, and the only thing pre: 
tending to be white about her, “The Steam-T ug Company’s 
Boat, No. 5, the Liver of-Liverpool.” Long life to her then; | 
for she is a friendly hand stretched out from the shore to 
welcome us, A cood-looking little boat too she is, much 
better fitted for her business than our New York tow-boats. 


May 28th. 

We were. several hours in getting up to town vesterday, - 
after | had written you. Long before any thing else could be 
seen of it but a thick black cloud—black as a thunder-cloud, 
and waving and darkening one way and the other, as if from 
a voleano—our approach to a great focus of commerce was 
indicated by the numbers which we met of elegant, graceful, 
_well-cquipped and = ship-shape-icoking steamers, numerous 
ships—graceful spider-riggcd New York liners, and sturdy 
quarter-gallericd, carved ané gilt, pot-sided, Bristol built, 
stump-to”-gallant-mested old English Eust-Indiamen (both’ 
alive with cheering enugrants, hopeful of Australian and 
Michiganian riches, and yet defiant of sea-sickness), dropping 
down with the tide, or jerked along by brave little steam. ° 
tugs,-cach belching from her chimney, long, dense, swelling 
volumes of smoke; with bh W&sts of small craft lounging lazily 
along, under all- -sorts of sodty canvass, | 
. “These smali craft are all painted dead black, and you 
cannot imagine how clumsy they are. The greater part of 
them are single masted, as I described the pilot-boat to be. 
In addition to the mainsail and fore-staysail (an in-board 
jib}, they set a very large gaff topsail, hoisting as a flying 
sail, with @ gaff crossing the topmast (like our men-of-war’s | 
boat sails), their bowsprit is a spar rigging out and in, like a - 
steering sail-boom, and with this they stretch out .an enor. 
mous jib, nearly as long in the foot as in the hoist, and of° 
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this too, Hefore the wind, some “Of them “nuke a béaro alls 
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“with square-sail, topsail, top- gallant, 
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If it blows fresh, they can shorten in their bowsprit ‘and set a 
-smallér jib; and about the time oyr sloop would be knotting 
their second reef and taking their bonnets off, they have their 

* sr all in_poard, their long topmast struck, and make — 
_ themselves cor Mortable under the staysail and a two-reefed 
mainsail. If. iteomes onto blow still harder, when ours must 
trust to a scud, they will still be jumping through | it with 
__jittle storm staysail, and a balance-reéfed mainsail, as § 

“in the cut, = 








cae 





_ These single-masted vesseis are Called cutters, not sloops 


: (a proper sloop I did not see in England); and dur word cilt- 
“ter, wrongly applied to the revenue ‘acSoners, is derived from 


the English term, revenue cutter, the armed vessels of the <2 
British, preventive ‘service, being properly cutters, Catters 
fr ep y carry yards and square! si as 







heard -old men. say that when they were ibys, Our coasting 


sloops used to have these sails, and before the revolution our 
small craft were, not uncommonly, also cutter-rigged. In- 


: stead of being of whitewashed cotton, the sails of the coast- 
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ers here are canned hemp, having the appearanee, at’a little 
distance, of old worn brown velvet, In sailing qualities the 
advantage } is GYCTY ‘way with us; in the build, the rie, aid in 
the cut, as well as the material of the sails; for our cotton 
duck will hold the wind a great deal the best. Ninety nine 
in a hundred of our single-masted market- boats, In 4 light 
wind, would mam around the f istest coaster. gn the Mersey 
with the greatest case. They are not calculated at all for 
working to windward, but are stiff and weatherly, and, do very 
Well for boxing through the Channel, I suppose; but for such” 
lnisiness we should rig schooner fashion, and save the expense 
of'an extra hand, which must be wanted to handle their heavy 
mainsail and boom. Farther up, We saw on thit beach sav. 
eral cutter-rigged yachts, They were “wide of beam, broad 
sterned, sharp built, and deep, like our sea-going clippers, — 
The immediate shores grew low as we entered the Mersey. 

It was nearly calm, but thougr the surface of the water was 
glassy smooth, it was still heaving with the long muscular 
sweil of the sea until we reached the town. We approached 
nearer the land, where, on the right hand, there was a bluff 
point, bare of trees, with large rocks cropping out at its. base 3 
beneath the rocks a broad, hard, sand -beach, and low on the 
water’s edge, a castle of dark-brown stone, the only ar tificial 
défence, that I noticéd, of the’harbour. The high ground was. 
Of ogeupied, by villas belonging to merchants of Liverpool, and 

ie placeis called New. Brightén, and bearing a resemblatice 
to our New Brighton: .There is the sarhe barrenness of 
foliage, and some singlitfirity in the style of the houses, though 
there are none so outrageously out of taste as some of those 
that obtrudé upon the scenery of Staten Island, and none 
so pretty as some of the less prominent there, 

' As we entered the cloud that had hitherto interrupted our-- 
view in front, we could see, on the eft, many taf iatieners 
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and steeples, and soon discerned forests of masts. On. the. 
right, the bank* continued rural and charming, with all the 
fresh light ¥erdure of spring. Below it we coutd distinctly 
see, and quite amusing it was, many people, mostly women 
‘and children, riding donkeys and driving pony-carriages on 
the beach. Tt séémed strange that they did not stop to look 
at us. There were bathing. -wagons too, drawn by a horse 
Out Into three or four feet water, and women floundering into 
if out of them and getting back again very hastily, as if they 
found it colder than they had expected, We approached in- 
complete structures of stone-work along the water’s edge, in 
which men and horses were clustering Hike bees. Soon we 
passed them, and were looking up at the immense walls of 
the docks, each with its city of shipping securcly oh ae. 
fifteen or twenty feet higher than the water on which we 
‘were, it heing now low tbb. At five, in the rumble and roar 
of the town, our anchor droppe@. The. ship could nos: haul 
“into the docks until. ‘thidnight tide, and e steam-tug took us, 
who wished it, to the shore, landing us across the Dublin 


steamer at the Prince’s Dock quay. 
Ub 
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CHAPTER Y, 


o 


PHE FIRST OF ENGLAND, —-THE STREETS.—A RAILWAY STATION.——TRE DOCKS 
AT NIGHT.—=<PROSTITUTES --—TEMPERANCE,—-THE &TILL LIFE OF LIVERPOOE, 
—A MARKET, 


T the head of the gang-plank stood a policeman, easily 
recognised and. familiar, thanks to Punch, who politely 
helped us to land, thus giving us immediate occasion to 
thank the government for its hospitality, and its regard for 
ofr safety and convenience. Jt was @ real pleasure to stamp - 
upon the neat, firm, solid mgson-work of the dock, and we 
could not but be mindful of the shabby log-wharves we had : 
stumbled over as we left New York. We were immediately 
beset by porters, not rudely, but with.serious, anxious defer. 
enéé and care to keep a way open before us. I was assisting - 
“a lady, and carried Ler bag; a man followed me pertina- 
elously.. “T tell you I have no baggage,” said I. * But, sir, 
this bag?” “Oh, I can carsy that.” “Excuse me, sir you : 
must not, indeed ; gentlemen never does so in thts counitry,” 
“#A fter handing the leagly into 4 hackney-coach, we walked-on. 
The landing-place was spacious, not encumbered with small 
buildings or piles of freight, and though there was a little rain 
felling, there was a smootlf, clean stone pavement, free from 
nud, to walk upon. There was a slight smell of bituminous 
smoke in the air, not disagreeable, but, to me, highly pleas. 
ant. I snuffed it as if passing a field of new-mown hay—- 
snuffed and pondered, and at last.was brought taygny mind” 
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the happy fireside of the friend, in the indistinet memary of 
which this peculiar odour of English coal had been gratefully 
associated. 

Coming on shore with no luggage or any particular busi. 
ness to engage our attention, we plunged adventur ously into 
the confused tide of life with which the busy streets were 
thronged, careless w hither it floated us. Emerging from the 
crowd of porters, hackioen, policemen, and ragged Irish mep, 
onnd- women on the dock, we entered the first street ene 
opened before us. On the corner stood a church—not um- 
American in its ap pearance-—and we passed without stopping 
to the next corner, where we paused to look at the dray- 
horses, immensely heavy and in elegant condition, fat and 
glossy, andl docile and animated in their expression. They 
were harnessed, generally, m couples, one before another, to, 
great, strong, low-hung carts, heavy enough alone to be a- 
load for one of our: cartmen’® light horses. Catching. fhe 
bustling spirit of the. Srowd, we walkedeon at a quick pace, 
looking at the face’ $F the m men we met more than any thing 
else, until we came toa wall of hewn drab stone, some fifteen 
feet high, with a handsomely eut hb; ilustrade at the top. ‘There 
WAS a lar gateway in it, from which a policeman was | dxi-" 
ving away some children. Pedple were going in and out, and 
we followed in to see what it was. Up Stairs, we found our. 
selves on a broad terrace, with a handseme building, in Tus- 
can style, fronting upon it. Andther policeman here informed 
us that it was a railway station. The door was opened as 
» we approached it by a man ina simple uniform, who asked 
ts where we were going. We. answered that we mer ely 
wished to look at the building. “Walk in, gentlemen; you 
will best take the right-hand platform, and return by the 
other,’ “A tram was backing in; a man in the same uniform 
stood in “Hie rear car, and moved his hand round as if turning 
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an. imagipary. -driving-wheel, the engine at the other end being 
governed by his motions : -—forw ard—slower-—slowdr—faster 
—-slower-—stop—back, ‘The train stoppéd, the doors were 
unlocked by men in a more brilhant uniforra, and there was 
-agreat rush of passengers to secure guod seats. Women 
with bundles and band-boxes were shoved this way and that, 
as they struggled to hoist themselves into the doors; their 
parcels were knocked out of their hands, porters picked them 
ap and threw them in, reckless where. So bewildered and. 
flustered did they al} seem to be, that we could not refrain 
from trying to assist them. ‘Vhere was nothing in the plan. 
or fittings of the building that needs remark, and we soon re- 
turned to the terrace, where we remained some time observ- 
- ing the peculiarities of the houses and the people passing in 
the vieinity. ; ; | 

Going into the street again we wandered on till it was _ 
quite dark, with no other object but to get a general impres- 
sion of the character of the town. We looked into a few. 
houses where we saw a sign of-“ Clean and well-aired beds,” 
and found that we should have no difficulty in getting com- 
fortable lodgings at a yery moderate price. From nine until 
twelve we were waiting at the dock for the ship to haul in, 
or trying in vain to gct a boat to go on beard of her, There 
were many vessels laying near the great gates, all’ standing 
by, when they should be opened at high-water, to be hauled — 
in. 

The broad promenade outside the dock walls was occupied 
by the police, stevedores, watermen, boarding-house keepers, 

and a crowd of women, waiting to help m the ships or to 

receive their crews when the tide should have risen enough 
to admit them. I was surprised at the quietness and decency 
of these “sailors’ wives,” as they called themselves ; _ they 
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and in kind tones to cach other, and I heard no loud préfanity 
or ribaldry at all. Whether this was owing to the presence 
of the potice I cannot say, but I am gure it would be impos- 
sible to find, in America, vice, shame, and misery so entirely 
-unassociated with drunkenness or excitement and riot. They 
were not as young as girls of the same sort in the streets of 
New York, and in the strong gas-light their faces seemed 
expressive of a quite different character ; generally they were 

‘pensive and sad, but not ill-natured or stupid. -It occtirred to 


me that their degradation must have been reached in a dif — 


ferent way, and had not brought with it that outcasting from — 


all good which they would sufler with us. As they stood, 
companioned together with cach other, but friendless, some 
with not even hats to protect them from the rain, others, with 


their gowns drawn up over their head, and others, two to-, 
‘gether, under a scanty shawl, it would have been difficult, [ 


thought, for a woman, who is atways found most unforgiving 
_of her’ sister’s sin, hot, to- have een sofsened: towards those 
abandoned thus to ‘séalk support of life that night. We could 
not ,but think the kind words with which, the sailors recog- 
nised and greeted thein, as the ships hauled hear, were as 


much dictated by pity and sympathy as by any Worse im~- 


pulses. They said, “If nobody else cares for you, we do.” 
If nobody else is waiting to weléome us, we know that you 
will be glad that we are coming to the land once more, 80, 
cheer up, and we will help cacli other again to enjoy a short 
space of jollity, excitement, and forgetfulness, 

‘There is a benevolent enterprise on foot here for shipping 
these victims of fi nilty by wholesale to Australia, A 
strange “way, it seems, to think of peopling a aew Anglo- 
Saxon world; but who is prouder of his ancestry than your 
Virginian, whose colony, if is thought, was originaily fur- 
‘nished infmuch the same way with mothers? The fact that 
yk 
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the projeot is favoured by intelligent, practical, religious men, 
1s gratifying, and the remarks they are reported as niaking in 
public meetings on*the subject, indicate a hopeful appreciu- 
tion of the effect of circumstances upon character. | 
Tired of waiting for the ship, and a. géod deal fatigued 
with our tramps on the pavements, about halfpast twelve we 
went back into the town, aud by the very obliging assistages 
of the policemen found lodgings in a “Temperance Hotel,” 
still open at that Jate hour, We were a little surprised to 
find a number of men in the coffee-room drinking beer and 
| smoking. Lhe subject of their cuuversation was some pro- 
‘ject. of an association of working-nien to combine their 
sayings, and make more profitable iInvestient of them than’ 
could be made of the small amounts of each separately. 
-There were late newspapers on thé table, and we sat up some 
time longer to read them, but they were still at it, puffing | 
and drinking, and carnestly Giseussing bow they could best 
use their money, when we went up to bed. We had good - 
“beds ur pleasant rooms for which we paid twenty-five cents 
each, : . 
The next morning we got our trunks from the ship, the 
eustom-house officers searching them before they left the 
dockyard, Books, letters, und dagnerrcoty pes were examined 
minutely, but the officers were ver y civil and accommodating 5 
so aiso were the carfmen that took them to the inn for us. - 
The expense of getting our luggage through the searching 
office, and carting if a mile, was only twenty-five cents for 
each trunk, and “ tuppence for beer.” 
We went to a small lodging-house that we had exainined. 
‘last night, find found neat -and comfortable, and kept by an 
agrecable woman, We have a large front reom, comfortably: 
furnished, and dowt, stairs is a quiet parlor and ‘dining-room. 
We breakfast in the house, aud dine and sup at eatthe shops. 


* 


. COST OF LIVING.—BUILDING MATERIALS. . — 5B~ 


The whole cost of living so we make but about seventy-five 
cents each a day. As good entertainment would cost more 

than that in New York. We havg mad@a few purchases of 7 
clothing, and find every thing” we want cheaper than in New 


York, 
Hicerpool, Tuesday, 29th May. 


i. dhe ecornmen building materi ial here isa light greyish-red 
AR cle. Stone of different colours is used in about thie. sane 


proportion that it is iu New York. The warehdWes are. 
generally higher t than the same class Of buildings there, but . 
the dwelling-honses lower, seldum over three stories. The 
old houses, in narrow strects, are géuevrally small, and often 
picturesque from the carvings of tie upon them, or trom the 
Incopgruous additions and 3 improy ements that have been made 
to them at intervals. At the railway station we noticed such, 
differences in. the windows of a two-story house near us, as 
these, There were two. belove; one of these, being a stop 
front, was entire] jy modern,. Sith largé panes of glass . jn light 


‘wooden sashes: "The dther was of small panes, set in heavy * 
 wood-work, such as you see in our oldest houses. One of 


the upper windows had small square panes set in lead ; those 
of the other severe’ fozenge-shaped, and in neither were. they 
more than three inches wide, * The frames were much wider 
than they were Iigh, and they* upened sideways. In the 

newer part of the city, the fashionable quarter, there are a. | 
good many brick-walled houses fheed with stucco. Others” 
are of Bath stone, and these are not witrequently patted over 
of. the original colour of the stone. Lath stone, which is the 
most common material of mason wor k, is a fine-grained free- 
stone, very easy to the chisel. I€ is furnished mach cheaper _ 
than our brown stone, so *much so that there would be a 


chance of exparting it to America with profit. There is a hner _ 


sort of it, called by the masons Caen stone, which is brought 
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from Normandy, The colour of both is at first buff, but rapidly 
changes to a dark brown, There are some buildings of red 
sandstone, of a richie lighter colour than that now so much 
used in New York. In buildings mainly of brick, stone is 
used more considerably than with us; and. there are none of 
those equivocating, sanded-wood parapets, porticos, steps, &e. ; 
all is the read grite The bricks are mottled, half red and h ( 
greyish yellow ; the effect, at a littie distance, being asl sa 
a yellow or greyish red, much pleasanter than the bright red 
colour of our Eastern Yrick, Every thing out of doors here 
Soon gets foned down, as the artists say, by the smoke. Per- 
Rips it is partly on this account that pure white paint is never 
used ; but the prevailing taste is evidently for darker colours 
than with us. The common hues of the furniture and fitting 
up of shops, for instance, istnearly ag dark as old mahogany. - 
This gives even the dram-shops such a rich, substantial look, 
that we can hardly recognise #¢hem.as of the same species as 
_ our tawdry “saloons,” that are so painted, gilded, and bedi- 
“ gened to catch flies with their fare. There are no “ oyster 
cellars,” but’ oysters “raw ‘and in the shell,” are exposed 1 int 
stands about the street, like those of our “hot corn,” and— 
apple, women. Liquor shops, always with the ominous sign 
of “ Vavlts,” are very frequent, and often splendid. The tea 
and coffee shops are among the richest in the streets. The 
gpokers’ fronts are also generally showy, and there are a great 
any of them. It seems to be the general custom, for ebr 
families at least, to.make their own bread, and send it in to 
them to be baked. The first night we were ashoré, we got - 
some bread and butter, and American cheese, at a baker's: 
and saw incten minttes a dozen loaves called for, They had 
sheet-iron checks, with nutubers on them, which were given 
up on the presentation of a corresponding chock, and, for a_ 
loaf of ten or twelve pounds, a penny for baking—ihi the 
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sinc way that passengers’ baggage is checked on our rail- 
roads, 

Wood is used in the interior of hétwes more than I had 
imagined it would be. Its cost: is high, I inquired the price 
of what looked like a common “ Albany board,” such as I buy 
in New’ York for sixteen cents; it was of the value of about 
thirty-five cents. The kitchens, as far as we have observed, 
“are on the street floor,"level with the living’: sgparkments. 
Coarse pottery and sicker -work utensils are more6mmon 
than with us. Few of the houses in the town have trees about’ 
them. Occasionally avy old mansion is sect a little back, and | 
has a little shrubby foliage in front «f it—most commonly ef 
elms dwarfed to the size and natural shape of a green- gage 
plum-tree. There are, though, ‘in the better part of the town, 
some most charming publig grounds. I have never seen any 
. thing in America to compare. with them. I will speak of” 
them more particularly at ‘another time. 

“The surface of the ground , on which, the sown is built i is 
irregular, andthe streets crooked and running at every angle 
withegch other. Generally they are short, and if long, at 
every few Jidlocks the names are changed, The names are 
often singular; many, far apart, havesthe same with differént 

re fixes, as Great aud Little, North and South, &.. We.are 
in “Great Cross [Tall street ;” after a slight turn it is called - 
_« Py the Barn street,” and further on Chapel street. Ly the | 
| Barn, T Yinderstand, is derived from the name of the building’ 
- an ‘Avhich the tithes were deposited when they were taken in 
kind—a tenth of the hay, wheat, poultry, &c, There is a 
steep ascent near us called “Shaw’s Brow ;” it .is fitted with 
smooth stone tracks for cart-wheels, with harrow stones be-. 
tween them set on end for the horses’ feet, double teams here 
gscenemilly going tandem, The best streets are paved, as in New 
~ York, only one-quarter the distance across them, the intermedi-: 
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ate space being macadamized. This makes a very pleasant 
road. There is generally a wide side-walk, which is flagged as 
in our cities ; but in-the commercial streets it-is oltener paved 
like the carriage-way, and"m the narrowest there is none at 
all. The streets are very clean, and all the sidewalks, gut- 
ters, and untravelled spaces appear to be swept every day. 
Ihave been through two markets. One of them js ati 
immensely large building, covcring-about two acres, right fn’ 
the cetttre of the town ; it is clean, light, and well ventilated. 
What a wonder it is that the people of New York will put 
| up with such miserable, althy, crowdel hovels as their mar- 
; kets are! In this building there are over five hundred stalls 
and tables. It has its own superintendant of weights and | 
measures, and a thorough arf constant police. There are 
twelve men whose employment is to. keep it clean. The 
zatbage is passed readily through ‘traps into vaults. below, 
from whieh it is removed at night. The rules for thse who 
use It, are excellent to secure healthy cogdition of food, rént- 
ness, order, and fair play, aud they are “Pictiv enforeed. To 
my mind, this structure, and the arrangements connected with 
it, is an honour to Liverpool, not second to her docks. And 
she has three other large public markets, besides small ones 
for particular purposes. The meat stalls are f requently owned 
by women, and, except a better supply of birds and rabbits, 
did not offer any thing different fron those of our butehers. 
"A part of the market seemed to be octupied by “Gountay, 
women for the sale of mis$ellaneous wares, | 
The fish market was in ‘another building, which was en- 
tirely occupied by women, nice and neat, though skinning, 
cels and cleaning fish. The milk market also scemed to be 
aitogether in the hands of wemon. Milk ts not peddled about 
as in New York, but sold from cellar-shops. If one wants a 


cup of tea, our landlady runs across the street for a penny- 
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worth of it. “From hand to mouth” so, Seems to be com. 
mon with many things. The material for our breakfast is 
mostly bought after we have ordered it. As we did not 
mention what we would have till after the shops were closed 
last night, we had to wait till nine o’clock for it this morning, 
Busines hours begin jater than in America. I think the 
market is not open till eight, which they speak of as “ very 
early.” In this respect We have found no difficulty, i inzaccom- | 
modating ourselves to English customs. 
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THE PEOPLE AT LIVER POOL,A—POVERTY.—--MERCUANTS.—-SILOPEREPERR-— . 


WOMEN.—S0LDIETKS,—cCHILDREN.-—-DONHEYS AND DRAY HORSES, 


- ITAVE mentioned the most general features of the town 

which, at first sight, ote landing in Europe from New York, 

; strike, me as peculiar, Having given you its still life, you 
will wish me to people it., 

After we had wander od for abdvtestai-hour through the 
streets the first afternoon we were’ ashoré.1] remarked that 
we had not yet scen a single well-dressed ' man, not the per- 
son that in America would have been described as of 
respectable appearance,” We were astonished to observe 
with What an unmingled stream of pover ty the streets were 
swollen, and J. renfarked that if what we had scen was a fair 
indication of the general condition of the’ masses here, he 
should hardly: feel justified in dissnading them from using: 
violent and anarchical means-to bring down to themselves a 
share of the opportunities and comforts of those g, ligher 
classes” that seem to be so utterly separated front theg 
There are a great many Irish in Liver ‘pool, but the most that 
we had thas far scen evidently were English, yet not En. 
glish as we have known them. Jnustead of the stout, full. faced. 
John Bulls, sve had seen but few that were not thin, meagre, 
and pale. There wus somewhat rarely an appearance of ac- 
tual misery, but a stupid, hopeless, state-prison-for-life. sort 
of expression. There were not unfrequently some exceptions 
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to this, bub these were men almost invariably in some uni- 
form or livery, aé-railroad hands, servants, and soldiers. 

The next morning, in the court- “yard of the Exchange (the 
regular "Change assemblage seemed to meet out of doors), 

we saw a large collection of the merchants. ‘There was noth- 
ing to distinguish them from a company of a sinnlar kind 
with us, beyond a general Englishness of features and an ell- 
tire absence of all ndditios*-with astonishing beards and sin- 
gularities of costume, One young man only wore. “small 
clothes and leggius, which would perhaps have disagreeably 
subjected him to be not™ed with us. They were stouter than 
ow merchants, and more chubby-fased, yet not looking in 
vigorous health, They were, on the whole, judging by zl 
glarice at their outsides, 40 be more respected than any lot 
of men of the same nuraber that I ever saw together in Wall 
street, Many _of them, and most of the well-dressed men ° 
that we have seen. in the streetg, have had a green leaf and 
sunple posy. in. -button-hole Bf.their coatg. _ 
The shopkeépPers of the~better class, or retail merchants, 
are é¥acthy the same men, te all Appearance, that stand be- 
hind the counters with us. Merchané, means ouly 4 whole- 
sale dealer in Ingland; retailers are sPopkeeners. * The word 
store is never applied to a building; but the building in 
‘whié¢h goads are stored is a warehouse. 
| Women are more employed in trade than with us; I have 
no, doubt with every way great advantage. The women in 
the streets are more noticeably diffétent frora ours than the » 
amen. In general, they are very cheaply and coarsely ‘clad. 
Many of the lower class have their outer garments ordinarily 
drawn. up behind, in the ‘scrubbing-floor fashion. a Caps are: 
universally worn,.and being generally nice and white, they. - 
have a pleasant effect upon the face. “The very poorest wom- 
en_look very miserzhlv. We see bruised eyes not unfre- 
| 6 
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quently, and there is evidently a good deal of hard drinking, 
among them. They are larger and stouter, and have coarser 
features, There are neither as many pretty nor as many 
igly faces as with us; indeed, there are very few remarkably 
-il-favoured in that respect, and almost none strikingly hand- 
some. The best faces we have scen were among the fish- 
stalls in market. With scareely an exception, the fish-women 
were very large and tall, and thoitgh many of them were in 
the neighbourhood of fifty, they had invariably full, bright, 
wnwrinkled faces, beautiful red checks, and a cheerful expres- 
sion, English women, generally, appear more bold and self. 
reliant, their action is nrore cnergetic, and their carriage less 
grigueful and drooping than ours. Those well dressed. that 
we have seen, while shopping;for instance, are no exceptions. 
Those we have met to converse with are.as modest and com- 
plaisant as could be desired, yet speak with a marked prompt- 
ness and confidence which is animating and attractive. We 
met a small company last night at the residence of a gentle . 
man to whom we had a letter, and spent the evening precisely 
as we should at a small tea-party at home; we might easily 
have imagined oufselves in .New England. The gentlemen 
were no way different,that we noticed, from cultivated men 
with us, and the Jadies on] y scemed rather more frank, héarty, 
and sincere-natured than we should expect ours to be to stran- 
gers.* ‘There was nothing in their dresses that I ean think of. 
"as peculiar, yet a general air, not Amecrican—a heavier look 
and more crinkles, and @irker and more mixed-up colours. 
| We see many rather nice-looking females, probably coming 
in from the ecommtry, driving themselves about town as if 
they understood it, in jaunty-looking chaises and spring-carts. 


* These ladies were Irish. The remark hardly applies to English ladies, 
certainly not tnicss you meet them domestically. The English in their 
homes, and the English “ta company,” are singularly opposite characters,. 
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As J, and I were standing this noon by the window of a curi- 
osity-shop, a lady addressed us: “This is very curious; have 
you noticed it?” (pointing at something within the window). 
“IT wish you would help me to read“what is written upon it.” 
She spoke exactly as if she Jelonyed to our party. She was 
not youl or gayly-dréssed, but had all the appearance and . 
used the language of 4 well. bred and educated woman, We 
conversed with her for a minute or two about the article, 
which was some specimen of Australian natural history. 
There*are a good many soldiers moving about in fine un- 
dress uniforms; one regiment: is in blue, which I did not 
suppose the British ever used, Tha men look well—more 
intelligent than you would suppose. Many are quite old, 
grey-headed, and all are very heat and orderly in the streets. 
The children look really punchy, It strikes me the young 
ones are dressed much older, while the young men are clothed. - 
much more boyishly than in America. Quite large children, 
_of both sexes, are’ ‘diessed exactly alike, and whether girls: or 
boys (they look Between: both), you tannot guess—girls 
with far hats,such as full-grown men wear, and boys in short 
dresses and pantalettes, : 


There are Jots of the queerest little donkeys in the streets ; 
some of them would not weigh more than Nep (my New- 
foundland dog), and most of them are not as large as our two- 
year-old steers, They are made to draw most enormous 
ioads. [saw one tugging a load of eoal, on the.top of which 
two stout Irishmen sat, and stopped them to ask the weight. 
[twas 1200 (besides themselves}, and the top of the donkey’s © 
back was just even with my W aist, The driver said he bought «= 
her five years ago for. two pounds ($10), and she was then | 
called an old one. Here is one now coming up the hill with | 
a great load.of furniture, a man on behind it, and a boy on 
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the shafis—-a poor little rat of a thing, with tha meekest eXe 
Pression you can conccive of. It is just as noucth as he can ~ 
stagger along with, and the boy jumps off to relieve—no! 

_ the young satan has gone to his head and is cudgelling him. 
The poor little donkey winks and turns his head, and drops 
his ears, and nearly falls down. The boy stops (probably a 
policeman heayes in sight) and takes his seat on the shatt 
again, wid the donkey reels on. "Phe man aft has continued ©. 
his smoking all the while, without taking any notice of the | 

welay. As I write, there gocs by another—a very handsome, 
large fat one, drawing a market care, with a pretty country 
girl among the hampore driving, 
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LIVERPOOL CONTINUE D.—IRISH REGGARS— CONDITION OF LABOURERS, —=(ORT: - 
ofr LIVING,—PRICES. —EATH HOUSE,—QWUARHANTINE.-THE BOCKS. a 
SCENE,.—‘ COMING YANKEE g OVER NONSENSE. ARTISTIU BEGGING. 


FEAVE loarned nothing reliable aboat the price of Jabour 

here ; the Irish emigration keeps it lower in Liverpool 
than elsewhere. This reminds me of beggars, and of a placard 
posted everywhere about the'streets to-day. The beggars are 
not very frequent, and are. mostly poor, pitiable, sickly 
women, carrying halfmaked babies. The placard is as ‘fol- 
lows :-——-‘* The ‘Senact’ Vestry inform their fellow-citizens, 
“that in congequence of the exttomely low price of passage 
from [reland—42. (8 cts.), great nuribers are coming here ap- 
- parently with no other object than toabeg. They earnestly 
desire that nothing should be given them.” As a specimen, 
they mention the following : : “in Irish woman, pretending to be’ 
a widow, was taken up, who had obtained 3s. 2d, (80 cts.) in. 
an hour anda half after her arrival. Her husband was foupd 
already in custody. 

The people all secm,to be enjoying life more, or else to 
bg mysch more iniserable than in America.* The labourers 


* Twas surprised to find thia remark 3 jn may. first letter from Liverpool, 
for it is the precise counterpart of my impression on landing again in the 
United States, after six months absence in Europe. 1 observe lately, that 
the Earl of Carlisle has said something of similar import. I do believe the 


people of the United Slates have less of pleasure and loss of actual suilering 
fata 
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seem haggard and stupid, and all with’ whom I have talked? 
saya poor man can hardly. live here. There 1S * a. strong 
anti-free-trade growling among them, and they complain much 
of the repeal of the Navigation Laws s, asserting that American 
ships are now getting business that was formerly in the hands 
of the English alone, and so American sailors do the labour in. 
the docks which was formerly given to the stevedores and 
working-men of the town, 

| Clothing, shoes, &e., and rents, are a good deal cheaper 
than in New York, and common articles of food but little 
higher.” I have obtained the following, as specimens of prices 
for:a few ordinary necessaries of life (1st of J une) : 

"Beef mutton, and pork, fine, 124 ets. a pound "amd, 
16 cts.3 vead, 10 cts. | | 
Salmon, 33 cts. a pound; Sesh butter, 27 cts. ; potatoes, 
31 cts. a peck, 

Fouls, 75 cts. a pair; rébdbits, 50 cts.a pair; pigeons, 37 
ets. each. : 

Best Ohio flour (* superfme ’}, 86 25 a barrel, 

Bread, 23 cts-a pound, or a loaf of 12 Ibs., 30 ets. 

Bread ot best quality, 3 cts. per lb., or loaf of 12 lbs., 
35 cts 

Sugar is higher, and tropical fruits, pine-apples, oranges, 
&e,, are sold by the hucksters for more money than in New 
York. 

* Gas.—Ti town is well lighted by gas, and it is much 
used in private: houses—much madre generally than in New 
York. Price $1 12 per 1000 feet=”” 

_ Water—Water is conveyed throuch the town and to the’ 


= 


than any other inthe world. Hopefuiness, but hope ever unsatisfied, is 
marked in every American's face. In contrast with Germany, itis partic- 
ularly evident that most of us kuow but little of the virtuous pleasure God | 
has fitted ns to enjoy in thia world. 
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shipping in tubes, through which | believe it is forced by 
steam. engines by several companies. The manner in which 
they are remunerated I did not learn 
Bathing.—There is a very large. and elegant: bath- house 
(covering-half an acre), built of stone, by the corporation, at 
au. expense of $177,000. It is fitted with suitable accommo- 
_ dations for all classés of bathers, at various prices. There is 
a public bath (45 by 27 feet) for gentlemen, and another for 
ladies. ihe water is all filtered, and the cold baths have a, 
constant fresh supply and outflow. A stcam-engine. is om-— 
ployed for pumping, ete. From w hat I saw, I should sup-: 
pose the use of this establishment Was fashionable. There 
are alsé floating baths in the river, as at New York; and 
beach-bathing and sea-swimming can be enjoyed at a few 
minutes’ distance, by ferry, from the town | 
Quarantine. —There are no buildings or - ground employed 
for quarantine, but.a number of large hulks are moored i in 
the bay for.this purp®se. Quarantine v8ssels are anchored 
near them, and keep a yellow flag flying. Itis a great many 
years since a vessel has been quarantined kere, however, the 
medical men being gencrally agrecd that such prgcaution is 
useless, or cllective of more harm than good. 


We have not made a business of sight seeing, and I 
want to give you the general aspect of the town, rather than 
show up the lions. The Liverpool docks, however, are ‘so 
extensive, and so differcnt,from any thing we have of the kind 
in America, that you will‘wish ine to give a few particulars 
of them. 

The Docks ave immense basing slosed from*the river,. 
or dug out from the bank, walled up om all sides by masonry, 
und protected on the outside, from the sca, by solid stage 
piers or quays, fn these quays are gates or locks,. through 
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whic at high-water, vessels enter or leave. When the water 
has . ‘slightly fallen they are closed, and the water being 
retained, the ships are left secutely floating at a height con- 
venient for removing their cargoes. The docks are all en-— 
closed by high brick w alls, but between these and the water 
there is room enough for passing of carts, and for the tempo-, 
rary protection of goods under wooden sheds, as they are 
hoisted out, and before they ean be.rcinoved. The streets 
athout the docks are mostly Hined with very large and strong 
tire-proof warehouses. ‘The quay outside the docks is broad 
enough to aflord a wide terrace upon the river, which is culled 
the Marine Parade, and is much resorted fo as & promenade, 
Stone stairs at intervals descend to the: bottom of Ti river, 
and there are similar ones within the dovks to give access to 
small boats. There are buoys and life-preservers Jashed to 
the rails of the bridges, and small houses, occasionally fur- 
vished with mstruments and fomedies, for the*resuseitation of 
drowning persons. 

There are graving docks in which the depth of water can 
he regulated at pleasure, for the inspection and repair of the 
bottoms of vessels ; and there are large basins for coasters, to 
which there are no gates, and in which the tide rises and falls, 
leaving then: in the mud at the ebb, The large decks are 
connected with-each other, and with the graying docks, by 
canals,.so a vessel can go from one to another at any time of 
_ tide, and without going into the river. 

- But you have yet no idea of abe spaciousness and gran-— 
deur of the docks, Some of thersenclose within their walls 
ten or twelve acres, half of which, or more, is occupied by 
vessels. The twelve now completed (there are more build. 
ing) extend along in front of the town uninterrupted . by 
buildings. for more than two miles, or further than from 
Whitehall Stairs to Corlear’s Hook, in New York. On the 
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_other side of the river, a considerably larger extent of “docks 
is laid out aird * constructing. A basin for coasters, which 
covers over sixteen acres, and in which there is twelve feet at 
low water, is just completed there. 
__ . Each dock has. its own dock-master, custom-house super- 
intendant, and police force. The police is the’ most. perfect 
imaginable. Tt is composed of intelligent and well-instracted 
young mien, most courteous and obliging, at the same time 
prompt ayd efficient. It quite surprised me to see our fierce 
captains submit like lauibs to have their orders countéermand. 
-ed by them. * 

There are threc docks for the convenicnee of steamers 
alone “The American stcamers, I suppose, are too large to 
go into them, for they are lying in the stream. 

‘The docks were built by the town, and besides the won- | 
derfill increase of its commerce which they have effected, the 
direct revenue from them gives™ lay ge interest on. thei cost. 
The charges are more moderate than at other British ports, 
and this has, no doubt, greatly helped to draw their commerce 
here. This is the priucipal g eround, for instgnee, of the selec-. 
tion of Liverpool in preierenve to Bristol as the port of 
departure for transatlantic steamers, The foreign commerce 
of Liverpool is the most waluable of any town in’ the world. 
Its immense business is probably owing to ite being the best 
port in the viemity of the thickest manufacturing district of 
England. It is not naturally a good harbour, bot a very 
exposed and meonvenient-one. ‘The port charges at Bristol 
have been lately greatl¥ seduced, and are now lower than 
{Hose of Liverpool, or any other port in the United Kingdom. 
The amount paid by vessels for dackgge has in s8me years 
been $1,000,000, and the whole is expended by the corpora- 
tion in improvements of the town and for public purposes. 

The smaJl steam craft do not usually go into the docks, but 
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land Dass engers on the quays outside. ‘The ferry-boats, of: 
which there are half a dozey lines crossing’ the Mersey, ul] 
gome to one large floating wharf, from which -thée ascent to 
the quays is made casy at all times of tide, by a suffic vent y 
long, hinged bridge. | 
There is 4 Sailor’s Home now building hore e, which will 
certainly be a’noble record of the justice and Jiberality of the. 
merchants of the port to their humble associates on the sea. 
It is situated in an open public place, not far from the Custgin 
House and City Hall, It is built of stone, in the Elizabethan 
Gothic style, fnd was considered a design w orthy of giving: 
Prince Albert honour iti the laying of its corner-stone,._ It is 
already a stately edifice. | - 
- -There are chapels for seamen in several (possibly in all) 
of the docks.* 


Later. We have left Lieerpool, and while breathing this 
delicious fragrance «f hawthorn and clove ” it 1s hard to think 
back to the stirring dusty town, but I will try for a few min- 
-utes €§ do so, and then bring you with me (I wish I could!) 
‘out into the country. | 

A great deal that interested us at Liverpool I must omit 
to tell you of. I should like to inteoduce you to some of the 
agreeable acquaintances we met there, but in what we saw 
_of social life there, there was hardly any thing to distineish | 


* The laws of the port req sire, That for‘three hours nt higli water, there 
shall be au efficient person on the deck of every vessel in the docks or ba- 
sins: That the anchor -shall be in-boar a Jib-boom ran in, d&e.: ‘That no 
article of freight shall be allowed to remain on the dook-qnays for more’ 
than forty- _olght hours (penalty, $1.25 an hour]: That no light or fire shalt 
‘he lowed [without special permission] on any vessel in the docks or ba-:. 
sins at any time. This last regulation preventa cooking on board, anil 
ffinkes it necessary for the crews to live on shore. The consequent. cns- 
toms are very inconvenient, expensive, and demoralizing to,the seamen. 
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it from America. We were much pleased with some of the 
public gardens and pleasure-grounds that we visited, and 
when we retufn here I may give you,some account of them? 
I meant to have said a little more about the style of building 
in the newer and extending parts of the city; it did not differ 
much, however, from what you might see at home, in some 
of the suburbs of Boston for instance, 

It would be more strange to you to see , long, narrow. 
“streets, full from ‘one end to the other; of the poorest-looking. 
people you ever saw, W omen and children only, the men 
being off at work, I suppdése, sitting, lounging, franing on the 
door-steps and side-walks, smoking | Rhitting, aud chatting ; 
the boys Playing bal] in the strect, or marbles on the flagcing ; 
no break in the’ line of tall, dreary houses, but strings ‘of 
clothes hung across from opposite sccond-story windows to 
dry; all dwellings, except a few cellar, beer, or junk shops, 
You can see hothing like such a dead mass of pure poverty 
in the worst quarter of our worst city. Is New York, such | 
a street*would be ten times as filthy and stinking, and ten 
times as lively; in the middle of it there yould be aTarge 
fair building, set a little back (would that I could say with a 
few roods of green turf and shrubbe -y betw een it and the 
gutter in which the children are playing), with the inscription 
‘upon if, “Public Free School;” across from the windows 
would be a banner with the “ Democratic Republican Nomi- - 
nations ;” hand-organs w ould be playing, hogs squealing, per- 
haps a stampede of fir enien 5 boys would be crying hewspa- 
pers, and the walls would ‘bé posted with placards, appealing, 
with whatever motive, to patriotism and duty, showing that 
statesmen’ and demagogues could calculate on the® people's 
reading anid thinking there. There would be gay grog-shops 
. too, with liberty poles before them, and churches and Sund: Ly 
schoo] rooms (with lying faces of granite-painted pine} Uy 
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theifside. The countenances of the people here, too, exhib- 
ited much less, either of virtuous or vicious character, than 
you would discern among an equally poor’ multitude in 
America, yet among:the most miserable of them (they 
were Irish), I was struck with some singularly intelligent, and . 
even begatiful faces, so strangely out of place, that if they had 
_ been cleaned and put in frames. so the surroundings would” 
not appear, you would have taken them for those of delicate, 
refined, and intellectual ladies. 


Lhur sday mor ning, May 80th, 

We packed all our “travelling matter, except a few necessa- 
ries, in two trunks and a carpet-bag, andl took in a 
public carriage to the freight station, to be sent to London. | 
The trunks were received, but the bag the clerks refused, and 
said ig must be sent from the passenger station. I had en- 
gaged to meet my fricnds*in a few minutes at the opposite 
side of the town from the passenger station, and the delay 
of going there would vexatiously disarrange our plans, J 
theréfore urged them to take it, offering to pay the passenger 
luggage extra, freight, &c. They would be happy.to accom- 
modate me, but their rules did not admit of it. A carpet-bag 
could not be sent from that’ station at ¢ any price, I jumped 
on to the box, and drove quickly to the nearest street of shops, 
where, at a grocer’s, I bought for twopence’a coffee-sack, and 
enclosing the bag, brought it in a few minutes back to the 7 
station. ‘There was a good laugh, and they gave me a receipt 
at once for « sack—to be kept in London until called for. | 
On the quay, I noticed a bareheaded man drawing With 
coloured”erayons on a broad, smooth flagstone. Te had rep- 
resented, in a very skilful and beautiful manner, a salmon laid 
on a china platter, oppasite a broken plate of coarse crockery ; 
between these were some lines about a “rich man’s dish” and 





STREET BEGGING. "3 


a “ poor man’s dinner.” He was making an ornamentét bor- 
der about it, and over all was written, “ Friends ! L can get 
no work; J mst do this or slarve.’y : : 

Fis hat, with a few pence in it, stood by the side of this 
‘Was it not eloquent? | 


7 
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CHAPTIR VI. 


BIRKENIEAD.—-FERRY-BOATS.—GRUEF ENGLISUM3S.—THE ABBEY,—FLOUR= 
MARKET,=--THE PARK.—A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION, —SUBUR BAN VILLAS, dtc. 


r 
rr 


HE ferry-boat by which we crossed to. Birkenhead was 

very small and dingy. There was no PW€Ection frem the’ 
weather on board of her, except a narrow, dark cabin under 
.deck, There were uncushioned seats all around the outside, 
against the rail, and the rest of the deck was mostly filled up 
with freight, spars, &e. Shothad a lowsprit, and’a beautiful 
light, rakish mast, amd fopmast fitted to carry a gaffsail.- She 
was steered with a wheel in the stern... The pilot or master 
goin witha gold band on his hat and naval buttons), 

od on the paddle-boxes to direct, and a boy stood over the 
engine to pass orders below, The engine was under deck; 
_the tops of the cylinders only appearing above it. It was, 
however, entirely exposed to observation, and showed exeel- 
-lent workmanship, and was kept perfectly clean and highly 
polished. It was of entirely. different construction from any | 
American engine, having three ogcillating cylinders. The 
“hands” looked like regular tars, wearing tarpaulins, with the 
name of the beat m gilt letters on the ribbon, blue baizé 
shirts, and “oroad-bottomed trowsers hung tight on the hips. 
The boat came alongside the wharf, rau out her hawsers, and | 
took in her passengers by a narrow gang-plank; and yet she 
makes her trip once in ten minutes. -Thefe would not be 
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room cnough on her decks for one of our Rockaways to stand, 
aid she seemed to have no idea of ferrying any thing but 
foot-passengers. What would the geod peuple of Birkenhead 
think of a Bulton ferry-boat, with its long, light, and airy 
rooms, their floors level with the strect, and broad carriage- 
roads from’ stem to stern, crossing and recrossing without 
turning round, or ever a word of command, or a rope lifted 
from morning till evening and from evening till morning? 
The length of the ferry is about the same as the South Ferry 
of Brooklyn, and the fare one penmiy, 

Bimkexnap is the most important suburb of Liverpool, 
having, 1 the samerelation to it that Charlestown has to B SUStOn, 
Or Brookly n to New York. When the first Tine of Liverpool 
packets was established, there were not half a dozen houses 
here; it now has a population of many thousands, and is . 
increasing with a rapidity hardly paralicled in the New 
World, This is greatly owing Yo the very liberal and enter- 
prising policy of the jand-owners, which* affords an example 
that might be profitably followed in the vicinity of many of 
our own large towns, ‘here are several pyblic squares, and, 
the strects and places are broad, and well paved and lighted. 
A considerable part of the town has heen built with reference 
to. general effect, from the plans and under the direction of a 
talented architect, GILESPIE GRAHAM. ——* 

We received this information while crossing in the ferry- - 
boat from. a tullow-passenger, who, (hough a stranger, entcred 
into couversation, and answered our inquiries with a frank- 
ness and courtesy that we have thus far received from every, 
onic in England. By his direction, we found. near the landing” 
a square of eight or ten acres, about half of 48 encl8sed by-an 
irou fence, and laid out with tastefil masses of shrubbery | 
(not trees), and gravel walks. .The houses about tt stood 
detached, and though of the same general style, were suff 
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ciently varied in details, not to appéar monotonous. These 
were all of stone. | 
“We left this, and were walking up a long, broad street, 
looking for a place where we could get a bite of something 
to eat, when the gentleman who had crossed at the ferry with 
us jgined us again, and sald that as we were stratigers we 
might like to look at the ruins of an anBeY which were 1M the 
vicinity, and he had come after us that if we pleased he might 
_econduet. us to it. | | 
Right in the midst of the town, at the corner of a new 
brick house, we came upon an old nile of stone work. Old, 
indeed ‘under the broken arch of a Gothic window, the 
rain-water had been so long trickling as (eeRear deep chan. 
neis; cracking, crumbling, hending over With age, it seemed 
_in many places as if the threaterting mass had only been till 
now withheld fron: falling prostrate by the faithful ivy that 
clung to it, and eclasned it tig®t with every fibre, | 
You cannot imézine the contrast to the hot, hurrying, 
noisy world without, that we found on entering the little 
gnclosure of the old churchyard and abbey walls. It was 
all overshadowed with dense foliage, and only here and there 
through the leaves, or a shattered arch round which the ivy 
curled with ench anting grace, would there be a glimpse of 
the blue sky above. By listening, we could still hear the 
- roar of wheels, rumblirig of rail-cars, clanging of steamboat 
bells, and the shouts of jovial sea-captains, drinking gin and 
water in a neighbouring tea-garden, over which the American 
flag was flying, But within the walls there was no sound but 
the ‘chirps of a wren, looking for her nest in a ore cranny ; 
the hum of bees about an-old hawthorn bush; the piping of 
a cricket under a gravestone, and our own footsteps echoed 
from mysterious crypts. 
|Our guice having pointed out to-us the form of the ancient : 
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structure, and been requited for his trouble by seeing the 
pleasuré the had given us, took his leave. We remaincd a 
long time, and enjoyed it as you may think, 

‘Did you ever hear of Birkenhead Abbcy? I never had 
before. It has no celebrity; but coming upon it so fresh 
‘from the land of youth, as we did, so unexpecting of. any 
thing of the kind—though, I have since seen far older, guins, 
and inore renowned—l have never found any so impressively 
aged. 

. A rained end of the wold prior’s house had been repaired 
and roofed: over many years Ago, mid was use] as a school 
_house-—many years aco, for the ivf on it was very strong 
aud knarled, #Hushes and grass were growing all over the 
roof, send you a hasty sketch of it ;—-wouldn’t you like 
‘the memory of such a schoot?! (See vignette, title page.) 

At the market-place we went into a baker's shop, and, 
while eating some buns, learned™%hat the poorest flour.in mar-— 
ket was American and the best French.* Upon examination 
of his stock, we thought he had hardly a fair sample of 
American flour, but his French flour was certainly remarka- 





bly fine, and wonld be so cousidered at Rochester, He said 
it made much whiter bread than either American or English, 
and he used but little of it unmixed, except for the most 
delicate pastry. French and Engtish flour is sold in sacks, 
American in harrels. He thought American flour was not 
generally Aile-dried,* and was much injured in consequence. 


* The great bulk of the flour we are now exporting to England is of 
inferior quality, worth about $3 50 when common superfine is £4 50. It. 
is used extensively by thea midlers in England to mix With aL superior lity 

of their own grinding of English wheat. By the way, the ensfom of taking 
a toll in kind, as a compensation. for grinding at grist-mills, whieh our 
fathers brought from England, and which we retain, is now obsolete there, 
The millers make their charges in money, and are paid as in any other 
. business. 
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When we left he obligingly directed u$‘to several objects of 
interest in the vicinity, aud showed us thrdugh the market. 
It is but little less in size, and really appears finer and more 
convenient than the one I described in Liverpool. 

The roof, which is mostly of glass, is high and airy, and 
is sypported by two rows of siender iron columns, giving to 
the interior the appearance of three light and clegant arcades, 
The contrivances to eflect ventilation and cleanliness are very 
complete, It was built by the town, upon land given to it. 
for the purpose, and cost $175,000, 

The baker had begged of us tiot to leave Birkenhead 
- without seeing their xe park, and at his suggestion | we left 
our*knapsacks with him, and proceeded * eS 
proached the entrance, we were met* by women and pitls, 
who, holding out a cup of milk, asked us—* Wall you take a 
eup of milk, sirs?—qgootl, cool, sweet, cow's milk, gentlemen, 
or right warn from the ass ly And at the caté was a herd 
of donkeys, some with caus of milk strapped to them, others 
saddled and bridled, to be let for ladies and children te ride. 

The gateway, which is about a mile and a half from the 
ferry, and quite back of the town, is a great, massive block 
of handsome Ionic afchitecture, standing alone, and unsup- 
ported “by any thing else in the vicinity, and looking, as J 
think, heavy and awkward. There is a sort of grandeur 
about it that the English are fond of, but which, when it is 
‘entirely separate from ail other architectural constructions, 
always ‘strikes me unpleasantly. It seems intended as an 
liopressive preface to a great display of art within; but here, 
as Well as at Itaton Park, and other places [ have since seen, 
it is net fellowed up with great things, the grounds immedi- 
ately within the grand entravee being very simple, and appa- 
rently rather overlooked by the gar deuer, There is a large : 
archway for carriages, aiid two smaller ones for those on foot, 
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and, on cither side, and over these, are rooms, which probably 
scrye a& inconvenient lodges for the labourers. No porter 
appears, and the gates are freely ogen to the public. 
Walking a short distance up an avenue, we passed through 
_ another light iron gate into a thick, hixuriant, and diversified 
garden. Five minutes of admiration, and a few more spent 
in studying the manner in which art had been employed to 
obtain from nature so much beauty, and I was ready to admit 
that in-dymocratie America there was nothing to be thought 
of as comparable with this People’s Garden. Indeed, gar- 
dening, had here reached a perfection that [ had never before 
dreamed of, I cannot undertake to Wescribe the oflect of so 
much taste and’skill as had evidently been employed; I will 
only tell you, that we passcd by winding paths, over acres 
and acres, with a constant varying surface, where on all sides . 
were growing every varicty of shrubs and flowers, with more 
_ than natural grace, all set in bewders of greenest, closest. turf, 
and all kept with most consummate neatmess. Ata distance 
of a quarter of a mile from the gate, we came to an open field 
of clean, bright, green-sward, closely mown, on which a Jarge 
tent was pitched, and a party of boys in one part, and a party 
of gentlemen in another, were playing ‘cricket. Beyond this 
was 4 large.meadow with rich groups of trees, under which a 
flock of sheep were reposing, and girls’ and women with chil- 
dren, were playing. While watching the cricketers, we were 
- threatened with a shower, and hastened back to look for 
shelter, which we found in a pagoda, on an island approached. 
_ by a Chinese bridge. It was soon filled, as were the other 
osnamental buildings, by a crowd of those who, like ourselves, 
had been overtaken in the grounds by the rain ;eand J was. 
glad to observe that the privileges dof the garden were enjoyed 
about equally by all classes. There were some who were © 
_ attended by servants, and sent at once for their carriages, 
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but a large pfoportion were of the common ranks, and a few 
women with children, or suffering from ill ‘health,tvere eviz* 
dently the wives of verz humble labourers. There were a_ 
number of strangers, and some we observed with note-books 
and portfolios, that scemed to have come from a distance ta_ 
study from the garden. The summer-houses, lodges, bridges,. 
&c,, were all well constructed, and of undeeaying materials. — 
One of the bridges which we crossed was of our countryman, 
Nemincton’s patent, an extremely light and graceful erection, 

J obtamed most of the following formation from’ the 
head working-gardener. 

The site of the park’and garden was, ten years ago, a flat, 
sterile, clay farm, 1t was placed in the hand of Mr, “Paxton, 
in June, 1844, by whom it was laid out in its’ present form 
by June of the following year.« Carriage roads, thirty-four 
feet wide, with borders of ten feet, and walks varying in 
width, were first drawn ané made. The excavation for a 
pond was also made, and the carth obtained from these 
sources used for making mounds and to vary the surface, 
which has been done with much naturalness and taste, The 
whole ground w as thoroughly under-drained, the minor drains 
of stone, the main, of tile. By these sufficient water -is ob- 
tained to fully supply the pond, or lake, as they eall it, which 
is from twenty to fort¥ fuet wide, and about three feet deep, 
_ and meanders for a long distance through the garden. It 1 18 

stocked with aquatic plants, gold fish, and swans. ~ 

The roads are macadamized. On each side of the carriage 
way, and of all the walks, pipes for drainage are laid, which 
communicate with deep main drains that run under the edge 
of all the anounds or flower beds, The walks are laid first: 
with six inches of fine broken stone, then three inches cinders, 
and thé’ surface with six inches of fine rolled gravel, All the 
stones on the ground which were not used for these purposes, 
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were laid in masses of. rock-work, and mosses and rock-plants 
attached. to them. ‘The mounds, were then planted with 
"shrubs, aid. he: ‘ths and ferns, and the beds with flowering 
plants, Between these, and the watks and drives, is every- 
wLere a belt of turf (which, by the way, is kept close cut | 
with short, broad scythes, and shears, and swept with A@er- 


brooms, as we saw), Then the rural lodges, temple, pavilion, 
“bridges, orchestra for a bund of instramentul music, &e. were 


built. And so, I one year, the skeleton of this delightful 


. garden was complete. 


But this is but a a smaji part. Besides the cricket and an 
archery ground, large valleys were made verdant, extensive 


‘drives arranged-—plantations, “lunops, and avenues of trees 


formed, and a large park Jaid out. And all this magnifie 
ecut. pleasure-cround is eutircly, unreservedly, and for ever 
the *people’s own. The pobrest British peasant is as free 
to enjoy it an all its paris as the British queen. More 
than that, the baker of Birkenhead has the pride of an OWNER 
init. | : ~ 

“Ys i€hot a oranda good t thi ng? But you are inquiring who 
paid for it. The honest owners—the most,wise and worthy 
townspeople of Birkenheal—in the sume way thag the New- 
Yorkers pay for “the Tombs,” and the Hospital, and the 


cleaning (a8 they amusingly say) of their streets, 


Oxfthe farm which was purchased, oe hundred and twenty 


_ acres have been disposed of in the way ‘T have described. 


ae, 


t . . . 
Vhe remaining sixty acres, encircling the park and garden, 
were reserved to be sold or rented, after being well graded, 


' streeted, and planted, for private building lots. Several fine 


I 


- 


mansions are already built on these (having private entrances 
to the park), and the rest now sell at $1.25 a square yard. 
The whole concern cost the town between five and_six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It gives: employment at™present, - 
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to ten gardeners and labourers in summer, and to five in 
winter.™ ° | 

~The generous spirit and fearless snterptice that has. ac. *® 
complished this, has n@t been otherwise forgetful of the’ 
health and. comfort of the poor.t Among other things, I 
remember, a public washing and bathing house for the 
to oN. is provided. [should have mentioned also, in connee- 
tion with the market, that in the outskirts of the town there 
is a range of stone slaughter-houses, with stables, yards, pens, 
supplies of hot and cold water, and other arrangements and 
conveniences, that enlightened regard for health and decency 
would suggest, 

‘The consequéfice of all these sorts of things is, that all 
i@bout the town, lands, which a few years ago were almost 
worthless wastes, have become of priceless value ; where no- 
sound was heard but the bleatmg of goats and ‘praying of 
Asses complaining of thelr pasturage, there, is now the hasty 
click and clatter of many hivtleed busy trowels and hammers. 
You may drive threugh wide and thronged strects of stately 
edifices, where were only a few scattered liuts, surrounded by - 
quagmires. Dogks of unequalled size and grandeur are 


building, and a forest of masts grows along the shore; and 
/ °. 

* “When the importa advantages to the poorer classes, of such an 
extensive and delightful plensure-eroniad, are taken into consideration, no 
one will bo inclined to say that such an expenditure does not merit tle 
most unbounded success, and the deepest publie gratitude. Here natures 
may be viewed in her loveliest garb, the most obdurate heart may be sott- 
ened, and the mind gently led to pursuits which refine, purify, and alleviate 

_the humblest of the toil-worn.” | 

t Pew towns, in modern times, have been built with auch rewardeto 
sanitary reeglations, as Birkenhead, and ty no instance has so much been 
done for the health, confort, ard enjoyment of a people, as by those ener- 
gotic individuals with whose names the rise and progress of Birkenhead 

_ are #0 intimately Connected. Mp7, J. if, Ftobertson, 
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there is no doubt that. this young town is to be not only re. 
_markable as a most agrecable and healthy place of residence, 
“but that it will soon be distinguished for extensive and profit- 
‘able commerce. It seems to me to%be the only town I ever 

saw. that has been really built at all in accordance with the 
“advariced science, taste, and enterprising spirit that are sup- 

posed to distinguish the nineteenth century. Ido not doubt 
_it might be found to have plenty of exceptions to its genéral 
character, but I did not inquire for these, nor did I happen to 

observe them. Certainly, in what I have noticed, it is a 

model town, and may bg held up as an example, not only to 

philanthropists and men of taste, but to speculators and men 
_ of business. 

After leaving the park, we ascended a hill, from the top 
of which we had a fine view of Liver pool and: Birkenhead. 
Its sides were covered with villas, with little gardens ¢ about. - 
them. The. architecture was generally less fantastic, and: the 
style and matérials of building thore substantial han is usu- 
ally employed in the same class of resid&nces with us. Yet 
there was a good deal of the same stuck up and uneasy pre- 
tentious air about them that the suburban ouses of our own 
city people.so commonly have, Possibly this ig the eflect 
of association, in my mind, of steady, ‘reliable “worth and 
friendship “with plain or old- fashioned adwellings, for I“ often 
find it difficult to discover in the buttdings- themselves the 
_flements 0 of such expression, I am inclined to think it is . 
perhaps, to a want of keeping bets een the mansion and its 
grounds oy its situation. “The architect.and the gardener do 
not.understand each,other, and commonly the owner or resi- 
dent is totally at variance in his tastes and inteiftions from 
both; or the man whose ideas the plan is. mide to ) Serve, OF 

7 who pays for it, has no true independent taste, but had fancies 
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to be accommodated, which only follow confusedly after 
custom or fashion. I think, with Ruskin, it is a pity that 
every man’s house cannot be really his own, and that he can- 
not make -all that is trfie, beautiful, and good in his own 
character, tastes, pursuits, and history manifest in it, 

But however fanciful and uncomfortable many of the villa 
houses about Liverpool and Birkenhead appear at first sight, 
the substantial and thorough manner in which most of them 
are built will atone for nrany faults. The friendship of nature 
has been secured to them, Dampness, heat, cold, will be 
welcome to do their best. Every,day they will improve. 

In fifty or a hundred years fhshions may change, and they 
will ‘appear, perhaps, quaint, possibly grotesque; but still 
strong, HoME-LIKE, and hospitable. They baie. no shingles to 
rot, no glued and puttied and painted gimerackery, to warp. 
- and. crack and moulder; and can never look so shabby, and 
desolate, and dreary, as WIT miie-tenths of the. buildings of 
the same denominution new crecting about New York, almost 
as soon as they lose the raw, cheerless, Impostor-like airs 
‘which scem almost inseparable from their newness, 
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A RATIAVAY RIDEA—SECONT CLASS.—INCONVEN iENT ARRANGEMENTS.—FIRST 


WALK AN TIE COCNTRY.—=ENGLAND ITSELF.—A RURAL LANDSCAPE.— 


HEDGES.—"APPROACH TO A WAMLET.—THE OLD ALE-HOUSE AND THE OLD 
JOUN BELLA TALK WITH COUNTRY PEOPLY.— NOTIONS OF AMERICA.— 
FREE TRADE—THE YEW TREE“-THE OL® RURAL CHERCH AND GRAVE- 
VARD-—A PARE. GATE-—A MODET FARMEL.--THE OLD VILLAGE INNA 
MODEL KITCUENS-A MOTEL LANDLADY, 


\ E were very tired when we again reached the biker’s.- 
‘T After passenyer-life at sea, & man’s legs need. <a he 
brought into active service somewhat gradually. As we had 
spent more time than we had meant %é: at Birkenhead, we 
determined -to rest oursclyes for a few minutes, and get a 
start of a few miles into the country by the railroad. A seat, 
however, on the hard board benches, of an English second- 
class car, crowded, and your feet cramped under you, does © 
“not remove fatigue very rapidly. ; 
_ Aheavy cloud darkened the landscape, and as we emerged | 
in a few moments from the dark tunnel, whirling out of town,. 
big drops of rain came slanting in upon us, A lady coughed, 
and we closed the window. The road ran through a deep cut- 
ting, with only occasionally such depressions of its greén- 
“sodded bank, thag we could, through the dusty glass, get 
"glimpses of the country... In’ successive gleams i; 
_. - A market-garden, with rows of early cabbages, and let- 
_ tuce, and peas 5-—  # 
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‘Over a hedge, a nice, new stone villa, with the gardener 
shoving up the sashes of the conservator y, and the maids - 
tearing clthes from the drying-lines -— | 

A bridge, with children shouting and waving hats ; — 

A field of wheat,-in drills as pr ecisely straight, and i m 
_ earth as clean and finely-tilled, as if it were a garden-plant ;— 

A bit of broad pasture, with colts and. cows turning tail 
to the squall; long hills in the back, with some trees and a- 
steeple rising beyond them ; — : 
Another ‘few minutes of green bank ; — 

A jerk—a stop. <A gruff shout, “ Brosero !” A great 
fuss to get the window on the other side from us open; call- 
ing the conductor; having the door uplocked; squeezing 
through the ladies’ knees, and dragging .our packs over their | 
laps—all borne with a composure that shows them to-be used 
to it, and that they take it as ar necessary evil of railroad 
Qavelling. The preparations for rain are just completed as 
we emerge upon a platformy and now down it comes ina 
torrent. We rush, vith a quantity of floating muslin, white 
.ankles, and thin shoes, under an arch. With a shaz p whistle 
and hoarse puffing the train rumbles onward ; grooms pick 
up the lap-dog and baskets ; flaunting white skirts are 
moved again across the track : another rush, if which a 
diminutive French sun-shade is assisted by a New York um-* 
brelia to protect.a new English bonnet; a graceful bow in 
return, with lifting eyebrows, as if in inquiry; and we are 
altogether crowded in the station-house, 

In a few minutes they go off in carriages, and room is s Teft 
usin the little waiting-room to strap on our knapsacks, The 
rain slackens—ceases, and we mount, by stone steps up f 
bank of roses and closcly ~shav en turf, to the top of the pnidge 
over the cutting. 

Therezwe were right in the midst of it { The country— | 
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and such a country !—green, dripping, glistening, gorgeous! 
» We stood dumb-stricken by its loveliness, as, from the bleak 
April and bare ‘boughs we had left at home, broke upon us 
that English May—suuny, leafy, bwooming May—in an En- 
glishlane; with hedges, English hedges, hawthorn hedges, 
“all in blossom ; homely old farm-houses, quaint stables, and 
hay stacks ;. the oid church spire over the distant trees; the 
mild sun beaming through the watery atmosphere, and all so 
gulet-—the only sounds the hum of bees and the crisp grass- 
tear ing of a silken-skinned, real (unimported) Hereford cow 
over the hedge. Ng longer excited by during to think we . 
should see it, as we discussed the scheme round the old 
home-fire ; no longer, cheering oursel¥es with it in the stupid, 
tedious ship; no more forgetful of it in the bewilderment of 
the busy town—but there we were, right in the midst of it; 
long time sileut, and then speaking softly, as if it weft en-.. 
chantment indeed, we gazed upon it and breathed it-ghever. 
to be forgotten. 

At length we walked on—yapidly—but frequently stop- 
' ping, one “side ‘and the other, like children in a garden; 
hedges still, with delicious fragrance, on each side of us, and. 
on, a8 far as we can see, true farm- fencing Ledges ; nothing 
trim, stil, nice, and amateur-like, but the verdure broken, 
tufty, low, and natural, They are set on a ridge of earth 
thrown out from a ditch beside them, which raises and 
strengthens them as a fence. “They are nearly all hawthorn, . 
“which is now covered in patches, as if after a slight fall of 
snow, with clusters of white or pink blossoms over its light 
green foliage. Here and there a holly bush, with bunches of* 
starlet berries, and a few other shrubs, mingle with.it, A 
cart meets us—a real heavy, big-wheeled English cart ; 
and English horses—real big, shagey- hoofed;: Sleek, heavy 
English cart-horses ; and a carter—a real apple- facedy smock- 
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frocked, red-headed, wool-hatted carter—breeches, stockings, 
hob-nailed shoes, and “ Gee-up Dobbin” English carter, Little + 
birds hop along-in the road before us, and we gitess at their 
names, first of all elegtirfg one to be Robin-Redbreast. We 
study the flowers‘ under the hedge, and determine them 
nothing else than primroses and buttereups. Through the 
gates we admire the great, fat, clean-licked, contented-faced 
cows, and jarge, white, long-wooled sheep, “What else was 
there? | cannot remember; but there was that altogether 
that made us forget our fatigue, disregard the rain} thought-. 
less of the way we were going-—serjoug, happy, and grateful, 
And this excitement continued for many days. | 

At length as it becomes drenching ‘again, we approach a . 
stone spire,. A stone house interrupts our view in front; the 
road winds round it, between it and another; tyrns again, 
and there on our left is the church—the old Wy: covered; 





-brown-stone village church, with the ye 
at once, and the heaped-up, @reen, old Pnelish charetiyard. 
We turn to the right; there is.the old ale-house, long, low, 
thatched-roofed. We run in at the open door; there he sits, 
the same bluff ane hearty old fellow, with the long-stemmed 
pipe and the foaming pewter mug on the ttle table before 
him. At the samme moment with us comes in another man. 
He drops iu a seat—raps with his whip. #wéer a young 
woman, neat and trim, with exactly the white cap, smooth 
- hair, shiny face, bright eyes, and red cheeks, we are looking 
for! Muggoyarl, lass /” 

4 . ww) . 66) 6Mug of ale fay, that’s itt Mug of 
ale'—Fjll up! Fill up! and the toast shall be 


“Mernrnrie Exctanp! THorran !” 


* 


We sit with them for some time, and between puffs of 
smoke, the talk is of “the weather and the crops.””. Phe maid 
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sdeaves the door open, so we can look into the kitchen, where 


“a” smart old-woman is ironing by a -bright coal fire. Two 
little children venture before us. J, have just succeeded, in 


' coaxing the girl en to my knee, as C. mentions that we are 


Americans. The old woman lays down her iron and puts on 
her spectacles to look at us, The stout man who had risen 
to take an observation BF the weather, seats himself again and 
ealls for another muc and ¢wist, The Jandlord (a tail thin 
man, unfgrtunately) looks in and asks how times go where 
we come from, Plenty of questions follow that show alike 
the interest and the ignorance of our companions about 


America, it being confused apparentty in their minds with 


Ireland, Guiriea, and the. poetical fndies. After a little straight. 
ening out, and explanation of the distance to‘it, its climate 


and civilized condition, theysask about the present crops, the 


price of wheat, about rents, tithes, and taxes. In return, we 


E 


get only grumbling. “The cguntry is ruined ;” ‘things 
weren’t so when they were. young as they be now,” and so 


on, just as a company of our tavern. lounging farmers would 


talk, except that cvery compet cnds w ith blaniung Tree. 
Trade. “ Free-Tr: 
yarmers.”’ 

We left them as soon as the shower slackened, but. stopped 
again immediately to look at the yew through the churchyard 


sits,—free-t 1 ide be killing the 


> 





gate. It was avery old and decrepit tree, with dark and 


-funereal foliage—the stiff trunk and branches of our red-ceday, 


with the leaf of the hemlock, but much more dark and glossy 


than cither. The walls of the church are low, but higher in: 


orm part than another. Lhe roof, which is slated, is high and 
steep, ‘The tower is square, with buttresses on the comers, 


on the tops of which are quaint tions rampant, It is. sur- 
_mouiuted by a tall, symmetrical spire—solid stone, to the 
ball, over which, as I am the son of a Puritan, is a weather- 


: E, a Se 
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_¢ock. There are Httlo, narrow windows in the steeple, and 
swallows are flying in aud out of them. “Old wgather-beaten 
e&tgnie and mortar, glass, Jead, iron, and’ matted ivy, but nota 
splinter of wood oF. adaub. of paint. Old Engtand for ever! ° 
Amen, | 7 
_ A mile or two more of such walking as before the shower, 
and we came to 2 park gate. 16 was, with the lodges by its 
side, neat, stinple, aud sebstantial, The park Was a handsome 
plece of old woods, but, as seen from the road, not remarkable. 
We were told, however, that there was a grand old hall and 
fine grounds a long ways within. var the park there were 
- Signs of an improving firmer: broad fields of mangel-wurzel 
in drills; large fields, partly divided by wire fences, within 
which were large flocks of sheep; marks of recent under- 
draining; hedges trimmed square, and every *thing neat, 
straight, aud business-Itke, 

As it grows dark we approach another village. The first 
house on the left is-an ima—a low, two-story house of light 
drab-coloured stone, A bauch of grapes (cast in jron) and a 
Jantem are hung out from it over the foot-path, and over 
the front. door is a square sigu—“‘Tiin Rep Lion—dlicensed 
to sell foréign spirits “and beer, to be drunk on the premises.” 
We turt into a dark hall, and opening a door to the left, en- 
ter—the kitehep. Such a kitchen! You would not believe 
me if I could describe how bright every thing is. You would 
thmk the . fireplace a show-model, for the very bars of the 
grate are glistening. It is all glowing with red-hot coals; a 
bright brass tea-kettle swings and sings from a polished 
stecl crane—-hook, jack, and all like silver; the brass eoal 
scuttle, torgs, shovel, and warming-pan are ina blazing glow, 
and the walls and mantel-piece are covered with bright plate. 
covers, and I know not what other metallic furniture, all bur. 
nished to the highest degree. : 
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"The landlady rises and begs to take our wet hats<“a 
modcl-landlady,; too, What a fine eye !—a kind ang wel leom- 
ing black eye. Fair and stout; elderly—a little silver, if: 
her hair, just showing its otherwise thick blackness té ‘be 
no lie; a broad-frilled, clean white cap and collar, and a 
black dress. Ah ha! one of the widows that we have read 
of. We hesitated to cross the clean-scoured, buff, tile floor 
with our muddy shoes; but she draws arm-chaits about the 
grate, and lays slippers before them, stirs up the fire, though 
itis far from needing it, and turns to take our knapsacks. 
“We must be futigued—it’s not casy walking in the rain ; she 
hopes we can make ourselyes comfuMable.” 

There is every prospect that we’ shall. 
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CHAPTER X. + 


TALK WITH A FARMER ‘—WITH A TENDER-H@ARTED WITEFLWRIGHT AN 
AMUSING STORY.—NOTIONS OF AMERICA.—-SUPPER.~-SPEECH OF THE EN- 
GLISH —PLEASANT TONES.—-QUAINT EXPREGSIONS.—TITE TWENTY-NINTH OF 

/-MAY.—ZACCREUS IN THE OAK TREE,—EDUCATION,—BED- “CHAMBER. —A 

MIGHTCAP AND. ...A SIGITEAY. | 


N one side near the fire there. was a recess, in the- wall, in 
w hich was 2 setile (a long,, high-backed, wooden seat), 
i'wo men with pipes and beer sat in it, with whom we fell to 
talking, One of them: proyed’ to be a farmer, the other a 
jack-of-all-trades, twit more distinctly of the wheclwright’s, 


and a worshipper of and searcher after ideal women, as he* 


more than once intimated to us. We were again told by the 
farmer that free’ trade was ruining the country-—no farmer . 
could live’ long in it.” He. spoke with a bitter jocoseness of 
the regnlarity of lis taxes, and said that though they played 
the devil with every thing. else, he always knew how tithes 
would be. Ie paid, 1 think he said, about a dollar an acre 
evergeyear to the church, thoigh he never went to it in his 
life; always wént to chapel, as his father did before him. . He 


“1 


Was an Independent ; but there were so few of them there- 7 


abouts that they could not afford to keep & minister, and only - 
: occasionally had preaching. When he learncd that we were 


from America, he was anxious to know how church matters 
were there. ‘Though a rather intelhgent mun, he was, utterly 
ignorant’ that we had no state church ; and though’ a dis 
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‘senter, the idea of a government giving free trade to all sorts: 
of religious doctrine seemed to be startling and fourfad: to him, 
‘But when-I told him what the rents (or the interest onsgghe 
value) of my farm was, and what were its taxcs, he wished 
that he was Ss young that he might go to America himself; -he 
really did not see how he should be able to-live here much 
donger. Tle rented a farm of about fifty acres, and was a man 
Of about the same degree of intelli igence and information that 
you would expect of the majority of those owning & similar 
farm with us, Exeept that he was somewhat stouter than 
most Yankees, he did not differ mueh in appearance or dress 
trom many of our rather old-fashioned farmers, 

The tender-hearted wheelwright could hard ily believe that 
we were really born and brought up in America. Tle never 
thought any foreigners could learn to speak the language so 
well, Je too was rather favourably struck with the idea of 
going to America, when we anstvered his inquiries with re-_ 
gard to mechanies’ wages. He was very cautious, however, 
and cross-questioned us along time about the cost of every 
thing there—the passage, the great heat ofythe climate, the 
price of beer; and ‘at length, teaching wuts particular weak- 
ness, he desired to be told candidly how it would be if he 
should marry before he went. If he should ect a wife, a real 
_ handsome one, would it be safe for him to take her there? 
_ He had heard a stor y—perhaps we knew whether it was true. 
or not-—-of a man who took a handsome wife out with him, 
and a black man, that was a sreat: rich lord in our country, 
took a great liking to her, and offered the man ten thousand 
potyds for her, which he refused ; and so the great black lord | 
went away very wroth and vexed.. When he was gone, the 

woman upbraided her husband : “Thou fool, why didst thee 
not take it and Jet me go with him? I w ould have returned | 
to thee to-morrow.” Then the man followed after the black 
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lord, and sold his wife to him for ten thousand pounds, But — 
the next day she did not return, nor the next, ncither the 
next; and so the man we cent te iook for her ; and lo he found 
her ali dressed up. in silk and s satin, ‘lighting froma coach, and 
footmen waiting upon her. So he says to her, “Why didst 
thee not return the next day?” “ Dost take me for a fool, 
goodman 2?” quoth she, and stepped back into her fine coach 
and drove off; and so he lost his handsome wife. 

Besides the kitchen, there were, on the lower floor of the 
inn, two or three smali diving or tea rooms, a a little oflice or 
accounting closet for the mistress, and a fap-room, which is a 
‘small apartment: for smoking and drinking, These are all 
plainly but neatly furnished. ‘There is a large parlour above 
stairs, somewhat elegantly furnished. The kitchen, tap-room, 
und office are low rooms, and ovér these is the parlour. The 
dining-rooms are higher, and over them are the bed-chambers. 
Thus the parlour is allowed i high ceiling, level with the eaves 
of the roof, and you ‘tnter it from 4@ landing some. steps lower 
than the bed-chambers, ‘The latter are carried up uuder the ° 
roof, with dormey windows, and are very pleasant rooms. It. 
will be seen that all the travellers’ rooms or apartments are — 
thus: made spacious at the expense of height in the others, 
and that yet there is a convenient. arrangement and connec- 
tion of the whole. 

We had supper im a little back room, as neat as care and 
scouring could make and keep it. The table was much such 
a oue as Mrs, Marcombe, in Hanover, would have set for a 
couple of tired White Mountain pedestrians, except the ab- 
sence of any kind of cakes or pies. The ham had a peculfar 
taste, and was very good; C. says, the least mipleasant of 
any he was «ver tempted to eat. It had been dried by 
hanging from the ceiling of the kitchen, instead of being 
recularly smoked, as is our practice. The muk and butter 
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(which was not in the least salted) were very sweet and high- 
flavoured. | 

Tn the evening we had a long talk with the old woman 
and her daughter. The latter was a handsome person with 
much such a good, beaming face as her mother, but with youth, 
and more refinement: from education -and intelligence. She 
also was a widow with two sweet, shy little girls. 
‘There are peculiaritics in the speech of these women that 
would distinguish them avuywhere from native Americans, 
Perhaps the novelty of th em is pleasing, but it has seemed 
to us that the speech of most of the people above the lowest 
class of labourers that we have met, Is more agreeable and 
better than we often hear at home. Perhaps the climate 
may have effect in making the people more habitually ani- 
mated—the utterance more distinct and varied. Sentences 
are more generally finished with a rising inflection, syllables 
are more forcibly accented, and q@ite often, as with our land- 
lady, there is a rich musical tone in the cOnversational voicer 
to which we.are not yet so much accustomed, but that’ it. 
eompels us to sten -deferentially. I woudeg that beauty of 
speech is not more thought of as au accomplishment. — It is 
surely capable of great cultivation, and should not be for- 
gotten in education. 
| Except in the lower class, the choice of: words seems 
often elegant, and we hear very few idiomatic phrases or 
provincialisms. Where we do notice them, in the class I am 
now speaking of, it would not seem an affectation of singular 
languace in an cducated person with us, but rather a fortunate 
cominand of vigorous Saxon words, We have never any 
difficulty in understanding them, while we do sometimes 
have to reconstruct our sentences, and find substitutes for 
some of our words, before we are plainly understood,- The 
“HH” difheulty is an exception to all this, with nearly all the 
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people, execpt the most polished, that we haye met. Js iv 
hot singular ? * Among the lowest classes, However, there are 
“many words used, thate poate | us; others aré pronounced. 
curjously, and many of our common words are used in few 
combinations, There is an old-fashioned, quaint set of words 
in common use that we only understand from ‘having met 
with them in old books—in the Bible, for instance, “The 
words Master and Mistress (instead of Mister and Misses, as. 
we have got to pronounce them), and dad and dass, are usual. 
“\ Here, lad!” “ Well, Maister 2?” J first heard in the Liver- 
pool mar kets 1 passed a man there, too, leading a dray- 
horse, with a “heavy load, up one of the steep strects. Ile 
was cneouraging him in this way: *Coom on, my lad! 
Coom on, my eood lad {” When Ife had reached the brow 
he stopped and went before the noble beast, who, with glisten- 
ing eyes, and cars playing beautifully, bowed his head to be 
patted, “* Good lad! good 1dt! =Well, thee’s done it P* 


We had noticed yesterday in Liverpool that the omni- 
buses were decqrated with branches. of trees, ribbons, and 
flags; the union jack, (British eusign) was hoisted in several 
places, the children seericd to be enjoying a half-holiday in 
the afternoon, and once we saw them going together in an 
irregular procession, carrying a Iittle one dressed with leaves. 
and crowned with a gilt-paper cap, and singing together in 
‘shrill chorus some verses, of which we only understood the 
feguent repetition of the words: “The twenty-ninth of 
May! the twenty-ninth of May!" It occurred to C. to ask. 


whether all this was intended to celebrate any thing. “ Oh, 
r 


r 


* A contleman, riding towards Chowbet, and seeing a boy in the road, 
shouted’ out to him, “ My lad, am I halfway to Chowbet?” “Young 
Laneashire looked up at the quefist, and said, “Hah con aw tell, tha’ 
job’, when I-doon’t know wheear ta’ coom fra ?’—Leverpool paper, 
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surely,” our hostess said, “it was the twenty-ninth of May- 
—King-Charles-dnd-the-Oak day.” In her husband?s time,, 
they used always to keep it in goods sty le, ornamenting their’ 
house all over with oak, boughs, and all the stage-coaches and 
the horses used to be decked with oak boughs too. *“ Llow 
beautifully?” says C., aside, “do such pretty simple custonis 
keep alive the remembrance of old historic facts!” “But. 
why do they carry about the child?” She did not. fecdllect 
clearly, but she had the impr essioti that King Charles was a. 
baby when it’ oceurred, She had forgotten cxactly how it 
was, she said, “ but 16 told all about it in the Bible’? # In 
the Bible! mother; you mean in thée*History of Ligland, do 
you not?” said her daughter, smiling. “ Was it?” replied 
the old lady, “I never had time to read much in the large Iis- 
tory of England. Let me see—why, no; now I ain sure'it 
was in the Bible. Don’t you remember—what s his name 
—Zack—Zack—Zacheriah? yer Zacheriah ; how he climbed 
up into an oak tree te sce King Charles go by 1? Ss e 
A large and most powerful class, including many even of 
the more conservative of the dissenters in England, are terri 
bly afraid of a natioual system of education th: ib shalk be 
froo from Church influence. ‘The peaple had better be left to 
grow up in ignoranec, rather than that they should not be 
instructed in theological dogmas. I have actually heard a 
refined and educated gentleman; occupying an. influential po- 
sition, advocate the idea that all the education the cemmon 
people necded was so much as would enable them to read 
their Bible, prayer-book, and catechism. Ivxcept for this, he 
would never let thom have a teacher, but would leave them 
to the parson. He would break up every dissenger’s school 
have no school in the land that was not a part of, the 
Church, The godless system of education which was now 
favoured | in high quarters: (on the plan of our New- England 
9 
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common schools!) he verily believed, if adopted, would be 
a national sin that God: would arise in his anger to punish. 
Our landlady had lived almost to old age under the shadow 

of the Church, in which the story of Zacchens is every year 
read aloud, and in which a religious celebration of the resto. 
ration Of King Charles is by law performed every 20th of 
May. But a person of sound faculties, native-born, could not 
probably be found in New-England, whose godless education 
“would not have made impossible such’a confusion of religious 
instruction as had been given her.* 7 

“Tam writing now in my bedroorf.. Though the eciling is 
low, it is large’ and welt furnished. “There are large pitchers 
of water, foot-bath, and half-a-dozen'towel#: ‘Lhe bed is very 
large, elcan, and richly curtained, _the landlady has sent me 
‘up.a glass of her home-brewed Keer, with a nighteap which I 
noticed she liung by the fire.when T left the kitchen. The 
chambermaid has draws dawn the hed-clothes, and says, 
* The bed has been ell ai red, sun” Good night, 


* There is a service for the 29th of Alay in the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, by royal order (commencing “ Fietoria Aegina. It is our Royal 
Willand Pleasure,” &e,, hnd countersigned by Lord John Russell on the 

2ist of June, 1837), is to" be. performed in every church, college, and 
elrapel in. the Wnited Kinedoin every year. It is most blasphemously 
ubaurd and false in its historieal alusionus and slavish nioralizings, 
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CHAPTER xi4 


*~ 


THE BREAK OF DAY.—A FUbI WEART.— FAMILIAR THINGS.-\THE VILLAGE at® 2, 
SUNRISE.—FLOWERS.—_HIRDS.— DOG KENNELS.—" TILE SQUIRE” AND “run 
“HALL, —-ROOKS.—ViSIT TOA SMALE FARM. — THE COWS. —THE MILKING.— 
THE DAIRY-MAIDS.—THE STABLES. 





WANURE.—BONEN, —P ASTURE.—WILITE 
CLOVER.—IMPLEMIN?S,—-CARTS.—THE ENUGLI8H PLOUGH AND 1LARLOW. 


Slat Muy. : 
T was very carly this moyning when I became gradually 
aware of the twittering of honuse-sparrows, and was soon 
after brought to more distinct, egnsciwusness of time and place 
by the long clear note of some other stranger bird, I stepped 
from bed and kneeled at a little, low, latticed window, cur- 
tained without by a woodbiue, Parting the foliage with my 
hands, J looked out upon a cluster of low-thatched cottages, 
half overgrown with ivy; a blooming Qawthorn hidge, enclo- 
sing a field of heavy grass and clover glistening with dew; a 
fow hay stacks ; another field beyond, spotted with sheep ; 
“a group of trees 5 und then stme Tow hills, over which the 
dawn was kindling, with a faint blush, the quiet, smoky 
clouds in a grey sky. It may seem. an uninteresting ’land- 
scape, but [ gazed upon it with great emotion, so great that 
| wondered at it. Such a scene | had never looked upon be- 
fore, and ‘yet it was in all its parts as familiar togme as my 
native valley. Tuand of our poets! fome of our fathers! 
Dear old mother England! It would be strange if I were 
not affected at meeting thee at last face to face. 


. i 
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TI dressed, and woyked my way through the dark, crooked 
stairs to the kitchen, where, on the bright steel .fender, I 
found my. shoes dry and polished. I walked ‘through the _ 
Single short street of the hamlet. The houses were set closely 
together, with neat little gardens about them, Uhey were of - 
“every age; one I noticed marked with the date 1630-—about 
the time ofthe first settlement in Connecticut: ‘It was of — 
stone, narrow, with a steep roof covered with very. small 
slates; tho windows much wider than high, and filled with 
httle panes of vlass sct in strips of lead, Except in this and 
the materials of which it was built, ifwas not unlike some of 
the oldest houses that we yet sce in our first Puritan villages, 
as Hadley and Wethersfield, 7 . 
A blackbird hopped before me, but did not whistle, and 
plenty of little birds were chirping on the wails and rose- | 
bushes, but there was nothing like the singing we have at 
home of a spring morniie.*¢ At the other end of the vil- 
lage was another inn —* The Blue Lion,” T believe, and a tall 
hostler opening the stable doors was dressed just as | wanted 
to see him—jockey-cap, long sttiped waistcoat, breeches, and 
boats. | 7 | 
 AstTreturned I siiv,the farmer that had hegn at the jinn 
the night before, and asked him to let me see his cows. He 
said they were coming down the lane, and if | went with him 
e | should’ meet them. Passing a group of well-built, neat, 
_low buildings, he said they were the squire’s kennels, They 
were Intended for greyhounds, but he had his pointers- in 
them new. 7 
“The squire’s! But where’s the squire’s house 2” 
“ Yon’s the hall,” pointing to a distant group of trees, 
above which a hight smoke was rising straight up in the calm 


-* An English friend, now in America, thinks T an wrong in this. 
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ai, and a number of large- black birds were. rapidly rising 
and fulling. : “ Yon’s the hall; ye sec the rooks,” 
“The rooks! Then those are Tcoks, are. they ” 
« Ay, be they—rooks—do ye not know what rooks be ?” 
“ Yes, .but we don’t have them in America.” 
“No! not have rooks? They be main good in a pie, sir.” 
We. met the cows, of which there were about a dozen, 
riven by a boy towards the farm-house. Any one of.them 


‘would hive been considered remarkably fine in America. 
. ! y! 
They were large and in good order; with soft, sleek skin, and 


like every cow | have seen in England, look as if they had 
just been polished up for exhibition. We could tell nothing 


of their breed except of one, a handsonie heifer, which he said 
5 : . 


came partly of Welsh stock. He took ime across a field or 


two to look at a few cows of the squire’s, They were finer 


than any of his, and seemed to be grade short-horns. 
The cows were driven into’ hovels, which he called ship 


' pens, and fastened at. their mangers ‘by a chain and ring 


sliding.on an upright post (the latest fashion with us), eight 


cof them in an apartment, standing back ta back. Three or 
four of his daughters came out to milk—very gaqed-looking, 


- wal 


modest young women, dressed in long, loose, grey, homespun 


‘gowns, dhey had those high wooden tubs to milk im that 


we sce in the old pictures qi sentimental milkmaids. It 
scems constantly Hke dreaming to sec so many of these © 


things that we e have only known betore 1 in poetry or painting. 


The dairy-house and all the farm buildings were of brick, . 
interworked with beans of wood and thatched. They were 
very small, the farm. being only of fifty acres, and the’ 
hay and erain always kept in stacks. The arrangements for 


- saving manure were poor—much the same as on any tolerably 
~ good farm with us 





as hollowed yard with a pool of liquid on 


“one side, Te Thought some dune and hones ino Liverpool, 


ope? 


Lea - 
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“but not mich. He esteemed bones most highly, and: said’. 
they: did’ immense good hereabout. They made. a sweeter, 
stronger, and more permang nt pasture. Where he had ap- 
.. plied them twelve years ago, at the rete of a ton to an acre, 
2 he could see their effect yet. He took ie into an adjoining 
‘field which, he said, was one of the best pastures in the village, 
It had been ploughed in narrow lands, and the ridges. left 






high, when it was laid downy. The sward was thicker, better 
bottomed, than any I ever saw in America. Tle sow’ vol about 
au bushel of grass seeds to the acre, geeding down with oats, | 
For cheese pasture, he valued white clover more’ than any. 
thing glse, and had judged, from the taste of American 

. cheese, that we did not have it. For meadows to be mowed 

for hay, -he preferred sainfoin and ‘ay-grass. He had lately 
-underdrained some of his lowest fand with good effect. His. 
soil is mostly a stiff clay esting on a ledge of rocks, 

The farm-carts were cluin$y and heavy (for horses), with 
very large wheels with broad tires and hige hubs, as you 
have seen the Englistr carts pictured, The plough was a very 
long, sharp, narrogy one, | calculated. to plough about seven 
inches deep, and turn g slice ten inches wide, with a single 
pair of horses, the stilts, of iron, were long and low, and . 
the beam, also of iron, very high, with a goose-neek curve. 
It is a very beautiful instrumeyt, ¢ graceful and strong ;- but its: 
*-appearance of lightness is deceptive, the whole being of iron 5 
and this, with its great length, though adding to its officiency 
- for nice, aceurate work in perfectly smooth. and clear, long 
fields, would entirely unfit it for most of our purposes, On 
the rocky, irregular, hill-side farms of New Eneland, or the 
stump landg of the West, i would be perfectly uscless; but 
“I should think it might be an admirable plough for our New 
York wheat lands, or perhapsfor the- ‘prairies after they had. 
peen once br oken, 
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The harrow used on the farméwas alsu of iron, frame and 
all, in three obfong sections, hinged together. These were 





-nbout all the tools | saw, and they were left in a slovenly 
way, lying about the farm-yard and in the road. 
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CHAPTER XIE 
BREAKFAST AT TIIE INN\—A ‘TALE OF HIGH LIFE—THE GARDEN OF THE INN, 
wee AS OLD FARM-TOUHE,—-TIMRER IIOUSES —=LABOURERS COTTA ES. —— WAT 
TLES AND NOGGIN WALLS.—~A “ TERME ORNER, _—_—A LAWS PASTURE.—COP- ° 
PER- “LEAVED BELCHES. —TAME ELACK CAPT ne man PPHROACII ro CHESTER. 
al 


7 REPURNED to my room in’ the inn, and had written a 
page or two-of this before any one was stirring... “Then | 
heard the mistress waking the servants, and soon ‘after “J ohy 
ihe doots” came to my door to call me; as I had requested 

hin to, ; 

After with dimiewty prevailing upon the landlady and her. 
daughter to breakfast with us, we had a very sociable time 
with thein over the tea and eggs which they had prepared for 
88, They were inferested to hear of the hard coal we burned 
(anthracitey that madé no smoke, and of woollifites, and. of 
our pecitar breakfast dishes, eriddlc-e cakes, and Indian bread.” 
‘hey told. us of gther members of their family—two or three 
in Australia—and of the clerv’y and gentry of the neighbour. 
“hood. ‘They spoke kindly ond respectfully.of the vicar—“a 
sporting man, sir, and fond of good living,’“the: old* lady 
added, after mentioning his charity and benévolente. Tn 
speaking of the gentr y, it was difficult for her to believe thtit 
we did not know the genoral history of all the fimilies. We 
asked about?a park we had passed. It was Park, and 
had a-remarkable story to be told of it; but so constantly 
did she anticipate our ‘knowledge, takin: for granted that we 
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"knew ail Abat had occurred until within a-short time, that it 
was long before we could at all understandthe.news about it. 
__As youare probably equally ignorant, I will’tell you the tale 
connectedly, as we finally got it. 
_ It-had been the property of Sir Le, W ho oovupieg, the 
hall in it until his death, a year or tivo ago, and had been in 
his famil Hy many hundred years, The estate included several 
vill » whole of them, every house and shop, even the 
churehes—ind was valued at £300,000 (34.000,000), On the 
death of Sir 'F., Sir W., hig son, inhorited his title and estate, 
But Sir W. was a sporting man, and hyd previously gambled 
himself in.debt to Jews in London £600,000, He came to 
the hail, however, and remained there some time, keeping 
two packs of hounds. He was a good dJaudlord, and the 
family were beloved. Lady M. had established and main- 
tained a national {church} school; ang in the winter was in 
the habit of serving out a large quantity,of. soup evry day 
to the poor of the estate. But-at length the bailiffs came, and 
Sir W. went to France, and his family dispersed among their 
relatives all over the kingdotu. Lady AL*last winter bad: 





been very ill, and noes list her, the physicianssaid, but 
sorrow, oo 
And now they were going to sell i it—they did not know 
how they could*—but they showed us 2 considerable volume, 
Hlustrated with maps and lithographs, of “ plans and particu-. 
ats” of the estate, on the first page of which, * Messrs, 
had the honour to annoutice that they had Been instructed by 
the honourable proprietor, to sell at auction, on a certain six 
days, upwards of fifteen -hundred acres of very fine pich land, 
let to an old and respectable tenattry, including @he whele 
of. the town of ee, together with several manors and 





‘manorial rights, which have becn commuted at £500 per an- 
awam.” Thev shawed us also another vohune. contaiuing in 
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one hundred ‘and twelve quarto pages, descriptions of the fur- 
‘nituré, plate, library, paintings, wines, &e.. with TAN y en- 
. | AE _* 4 ‘rr | 
 gravings—a strange exposure of noble housekeeping to our 
republican cyes. Seeing’ that we were much interested in 
this, the landlady offered to give it to us3 if was of. no use 
to heR’she said, and we were quite welcome to it. Tt was 
really of some value in several ways, and we offered to pay 





fof if, but she would tot sell it, 

~ Before we left, they showed us through the little carden 
of the inn; it was beautifully Kept, and every thing growing 
strongly. Then, after buckling on our knapsacks, and bring- 
ing us another mug of home-brewed,-our kind entertainers 
took leave of us with as much good-feeling and. cordiality as 
if we were old friends, who had been making them a short 
visit, following us out into thd street, with parting advice 
about the reads-and the inns, and at last a warm shaking of 
hands. ome 

“The country we'walked over tor a few niles after leaving 
the village, was similar to that we saw yesterday —flattish, 
_ with long, low updulations—the greater part in pasture, and 
that which was not, loss highly ctltivated than I had expected 
to find much land in England, the stock upon it almost 
iltogether cows, and these always looking admirably well; 
ihe fields universally divided by hedges, whieh, though they 
add much to the beauty of tlic landscape, when you are in a, 
position to look over it, greatly interrupt the view, and al- 
ways are ill-trimmed, irregular, and apparently insecure. ‘We 
met uo onc on the road, saw very few habitations, and only 
two mnen ab werk, pieughing, for several miles ; then” a_ 
cluster of Cottages, an inn. and a large old timber-house. As 
( had: been informed (very wrongly) that these were getting | 
rare. In England, and it was very peculiar and striking, | 
stopped to sketch It. 


= 


.% 


ig 


mS osp TIMBER FARM HOU. oie: Are 





Imagine a very large, old: fadiorigg New England: farm- 
house with the weather-boarding stripped ¢ off and all the ‘tim- 
_ ber exposed,. Fill up the intervals” with brick, and: plaster 
‘them over even with tie outer surface of the beams; then 
“ whitewash this plastered surface and Dlacken the tina hes and 
«you have the walls ofthe house. A New England house, 
#* however, would have threes times as many windows, : 








roof is mostly of very small old slates,set with mortar, and 
capped (ridged) with thick quarried stones, It is repaired 
with large new slates in several. places, and an addition that 
has been made since the maim part was erected, which is 
entirely of brick in the walls, with no timber, is heavily. 
thatched w ithystraw, as are also all the out-buildings. — | 
1e tear of the farm-house probably contains the dairy, — 
* andkis covered with thatch to secure a more we temp 
~ ature. ee Sr OS: 
~ “AML the other. buildings in the hamlet weres in 
 uilt—timber and whitewashed walls, and thatch roofs. 
While I was sketching, the farmer, a great stout old man, and 
‘the first we have seen in top-boots, came out and enter ed into 


4 






* . 


— 
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conversation with us. He was much amused thet. I,should 
think his house worth sketching, and told us it H&d been long 
(rented) j in his family. He had no idea how old it was. “He 
described the cottages, which were certain! y very pretty to 
look. at, as ‘exceedingly uncomfortable aud uthealthy—the 
‘floors, which were of cl: ay, bere generally lower than the 
road and the surrounding land, and often wet, and always 
damp, while the roofs and walls were old and leaky, and full 
of verinin, ‘he walls of these cottages were all "made by. 
uiterlacing twigs (called watées) between the timbers, and 
then plashing these with rind (noggin), uiside and out, oné 
tayey ovpr another as they dried, untiffit was as thick as was 
desired ; ‘then the surface was made Booth with a growel aftd 
whitewashed, 

A few tiles further on“we came to a large, park-like pas- 
ture, bounded by a noatly trimmed hedge, and entered by a 
stinple gate, trom which a pfivate road ran curving among a 
few chunps of trees to a mansiun about a furlong distant, 
We entered, and rested ourselves awhile at she foot of.some 
latge oaks. ‘The house was nearly hidden among trees, and 
these, scetiacross the fiear grass land, were the finest groups: 
of foliage we had ever seen. A peculiar charach®r was given 
it by one or two copper-leeced loeches- lnrge, tall trees, 
thickly branched ‘from the very, sarfiee of the ground, (‘These 

trees, which are frequently uscd with great sood effeet in. 
landscape gardening in England, are rare in Amarica, though 
they niuvy Le had at the nurseries. There are two sorts, The 
mutch fess red than the other.) The cattle in this pasture." 
fi pe Were small aud itack, brisk and wild-looking, but so 
tame: iu reality , that as we lay wider the tree, they came up 
and ‘licked our hands like logs, ‘Lhe whole picture com. _ 
pletely realized Willis’s beautiful ideal, “ The Cottage fnsow 
cleUuse,” 





wi . 
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. The country - hence to Chester was more elevated and 


, broken; and’ the walk delightful, We saw many beautiful 
, things, but have spen so many more interesting oes since, 


that JT can hardly remeniber them. The road, too, was more 


travelled, We met a stage-coach, with no inside passengers 


‘ and the top overloaded, and ‘a handsome carriage and four, 


‘the near wheeler and leader ridden by postilions in bright 
livery, and within, au old gentienian under a velvet cap, and 
young. lady under a bluc silken calash, The fields, too, were - 
more tilled ; and one of fitty acres, which was ridged for 
some root crop, was the most thoroughly cultivated piece of 
merely farming cronndll ever saw, There were several wom- 
erPat work ,in ‘the backzpart of it. F-could not make out 
what they wore doing. * _ 3 

About the middle of the fore ondon, we came fo the top of 
a higher hill then we had before crossed, from »which we _ 
looked down upon a beautiful ‘rich valley, bounded ori the — 


side 'opposife us by blue billowy hills. “In the midst of it. 
was the smoke and chimneys and steeples of a town. One 


square, heavy brown tower was comspleucus over tlie rest, 
and we recognised hy it the first eathodsal we had-seen, 

As we approached the town, the read became a erooked 
paved street, lined with curious small antique houses , etween 
which we passed, stopping oftcn to admire some singular 
gable, or porch, or grotesque carving, wntil it was spamued by 


a handsome krown stone arch, not the viaduct of a railroad, 
48 tt first sccmed likely, nor an arch of tr lumph, of the plc- 


tires of which it reminded us, but one of the four gateways 
of the: op. y Passing, under if, we formd on the j Inner side a 
we. 
iheht of Iivoad stone. stairs leading ’on to the wall, whickiz¥e 
ascended, At. the tap, ou the inside of the wall, was a printer's 
shop, | in which guide-books wore offered for sale. ntovfng this 


“we were received by an dniciligent and obliging young man 
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who left-the’ press to give us chairs, and with whom, we had an 
interesting conversation about the town. and ‘about his trade. 
Printers’ wages, if I recolfect rightly, were about one quarter 
‘more in New York than in Chestef. After purchasing a 
eaide-book and a few prints of him, we aceepted his invite- 
tion to leave our knapsacks in his shop, and take a walk on. 
the walls before entering the town. 


1 WALK ABOUT CHESTER. ccm 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHESTER WITHOUI.L—A WALK ON THE WALLS.—ANTIQUITIES.--STRIKING 
| CONTRASTS. 


Chester, Tune Ud. 

Y journal is behindhand several’ “days, what little time 

[have had to write being oceupied in finishing my last 
letter. Meantime, I have seen so much, that iff had a week 
of leisure | should despair of giving you a good idea of this 
strange place. But that you may ynderstand a little how 
greatly we are interested, I will ‘mention. some of the objects 
that we have seen, and-are seeing. Use your imagination to 
the utmost to fill up the hints, rather than descriptions, of 
these that T shall give you. You need ict fear that w hen 
you come here the reality will disappoint you, or fail to as- 
tonish you with its novelty, its quaintuess, and the strange 
mingling of venerable associations with its modern art and 
civilization. | 

We were about fo leave the printer’s for a walk on the 
wall, I will not det: un myself with a detailed account of our 
progeedings, but j imagine that you are with me, while 1 point 
— outto you a few of the note-worthy objects. | 


We are on the top of the wall, a few fect from the side 6f 
| the archway through which we entered the town. Look ¢ down 
riow on the outside. The road, just before it enters the gate, 
crosses, hy a bridge, 2 deep ravine. — tn it, sume seventy feat 
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below’us, you see the dark water, perhaps of old ‘the _J0886, 
‘but:now 4 niodern commercial canal. A long, narrow boat. 


‘much iiarrower than our anal- boats, Jaden with coals, is doit 
‘ing from under the bridge; a womaft is steering it, and ‘on 


the cabin, m large, red letters, you see her name, “ Margaret 
Francis,” and the name of the boat, the “ Telegraph.” . That 


arch was turned by a man now living, but that course of stones 
——the dark ones between the ivy and the abutment—was laid. 
by a Rhoman mason, when Rome was mistress of the world. 


7 


igWValk on, The wall is five feet wide on the top, with 


a parapet of stone.on the outside, and an iron rail within. | 
Don’t fear, though #8 so far and deep to the canal, and the 


stone looks so time-worn and ¢ mbijng ; it is firm with true 
hkoman cement, the blood.of: bra¥e mén. Here itis strength. 
encd by a heavy tower, ‘How somewhat dilapidated. Look 


up, and you see upon it g rude carving of a phosnix’ under it — 


an old tablet, with those words :— 


ve (ON TIS TOWER STOOD CHARLES THE FIRST, AND SAW TS ARMY DEFEATED,’ 


F 


| Within the to%er is the.stall of a’ newsman. Buy the 


London ‘Times, whichehas come some hundred. miles since’ 


morning; with the hformation that yesterday the honourable 
president ofa Peace Society was shot in a ducl. (A fact. } 


Pass on. On one side ofeas are tall chimneys, through 4 
“which, from fierce forge fires, ascend plagk smoke and incense © 


of bitumen to the glory of mammon, , Close -an-. the other 
side stands a venerable cathedral, built by plougdabeur of de- 
yout men to the laud and serviee of their God. We look ilgO 


the buryinggeround, aud on the old gravestones observe. many | 


familiar names of Now Engl. uid neighbours. 


Narrow, brick houses are built close up to the wall again, 


- and now on both sides ; the wall, which you can stride across, 


bei their only street, or way of access. Here, again, it | 
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crosses another brvad road, and we are ever another entrance 
to the city—the “new gate;” it is not quite a certury old, 
We look from it into the market-place. Narrow, stecp.ga- 
bled houses, with their gecond story frowning threateningly 
over the sidewalks, surround it. But the market-building is - 
modern. See! the sparrow lighting. on the iron roof bums 
‘her feet and flies hastily over to the heavy, ald, brown thatch, 
where the little dormers stick out so clumsily cosy. | 
Odd-loaking vehicles and oddly-dressed people are pass- . 
ing in the street below US i & worn Ww ith a jacket, driving | 
two stout horse’ in one of those heay y furin-carts; an omni. 
bus, very broad, and carrying passeng OLSON the top as well 
as inside, with the sign of ©The Green Dragon ;” the driver, | 
smar tly-drossed, tips his whip swith a knowing nod to a pretty 
Welsh‘girl who is carrying a tub upg. her head. There are 
lots of such darascls here, neat, as possible, with dark eyes and 
glossy | hair, half covered by white@aps, and fine, plump forms; 
in short striped petticdats and hob-nailed Shoes. . There goes: 
one, straight as a gun-barrel, with a great jar of milk upon | 
her*head.” And here is a little donkey, with caus of roilk 
slung on each side of him, and behind them, se you cannot 
see Why he dves not slip olf over his tail, 1S a great brute, 
with two. legs in knee-breeches and blue stockings, bent up 
so agtto be clear of the ground, striking him with a stout stick 
‘across his long, expressive e ears. A sooty-faced hoy, with a 
Kilmar nock bonnet on his head, carrying two pewter mugs, 
coming towards us, Jumps suddenly one side, and, ha! out 
from under us, At a rattling pace, comes a beautiful sorrel 
maré, with a haudsqme, tall, slightly-made young man in 
undress “tilitary -uniform; close behind, and. ndt badly 
riounted cither, follow two others—one also in uniform, 
with a scarlet cap anda bright bugle swiuging -at his side; 
the ‘other i groan fi livery, neat 23a pin; edd again, tos 
}pr | 
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American eyes, those leather bréeches: and bright top-beots. 
Who was it? Colonel Lord Grosvenor, going tovreview. the 
yeomanry. We shall eee them the other side of the city. 
His grandfather built this gate and presented it to the corpo- 
ration 3 ; you may see his arms on the key-stone. But now. 
go on. | 

On the Jeft, you see au old church tower, and under it 
the ragecd outline aud darker coloured stone of still older 
masonry. A swallow has just found a eranity big enough 
to build her nest in, that Father Time has been chiselling 
at now for eight hundred years. “Hight hundred? Yess it 
was rebuilt then, : Y6u can see some of the oluer, original 
»-wall at the other end—no, not that round Saxon arch, but 
beyond the trees—a low wall?with a heavy clothing of ivy. 
The steamboat, 1s just? goming out from behind it now. In 
the year 678, King Edgar landed at this church from a boat, 
in which be had been rowed by cight kings, whom he had 
conquered. Anugly, smoky old tub is that steamboat 5 it 
would hardly be thought fit for the conveyance of criminals 
€° prison in Agnerica. but doubtless it is a faster and 
more commodious craft than King Edgar’s eight. king pow er 
packet. : 
We Gross anulher gateway, and pass a big ralll, " : The. 
dam was built; f don’t know when, The Puritans , theysay, 
tried to destroy it, for its bad name, perhaps, but could not, 
because, like a duek, it kept under a high flood of water until | 
the, Cavaliers, making a rush to save it, spiked their guns. 

— Our path turns suddenly, and runs slong the face of a 
stone wall, supported by brackets high above thégwater of 
the river,"but some distaxce below the parapets—parapets of 
a castle. Soon we pass a red-coated sentry, and now you . 
see a tower that looks older than the rest. The pattle-axes | 
of. William the Conqueror once clanged where that fellow is 
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founging with a cigar, Beyond, on the esplanade, were wout 
to assembid the formidable foudal armies of the Earls of. 
Chester, whose title is now borne by the German Prince Al 
bert’s eldest son. Quite a different appearance they must 
have made from this regiment of Irishmen in red. cloth eoats 
ynd leather helmets. 

Stop a momeut to look at the old bridgo—step back to 
the angle—there you see. it—halfta-dozen arches of different 
forms and Shades of colour, not particularly handsome, but_ 
‘worth noticing. The blackest of the arches was turned halfa 
century before Jamestown was founided—that i is, 16 was then 
rebuilt, The old bridge, from which the stones for it were 
taken, was built by Queen Ethefleds. Who was she? Tam 
sure J] don’t know—some one who reigned here a thousand 
years ago, I believe, though I never: heard any thing else of 
her. You'll be shown her great- grandmother’ S rade some- 
where about town very likely. > 7 

- Just above is another bridge. What @ fine arch! Yes: 
‘the longest 1 in the world, itis said. That was not built by a 
qiicen, but a little girl was the first to cross itswho afterwards | 
developed up mto “ler most gracious Majesty, Victoria, 
whom God long preserve,” as the loyal guide-book has it. 


“) ... Poor fellow! he is yery lame, isti’t he!” | 

“ Oh, he is begging; probably an impostor. . Don’t cncour- 
age him.” 

“Hfe only asks a penny to keep iim from starving ; his 
son has not-been able. togget any work lately, or he would not _ 
let him bag: ‘i 

“Let him go to America ; there’s enough work for him if 
he really wants it; its what they all sav. Give him a 
ha’ penny then, and be rid of him. Now, look over there, 
between the trees, and see the entrance. to the Marquis .of, 
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“Westminster's park.””— A great, fresh pile ‘of ‘Dbotnbasti* 
towers and battlements to sheltéi a gate and” protect. the 

woman w ain and frost. It is but “re. 
cently fi nished, and costs,-says the mrinuter, £10,000. 

What says the beggar? Free trade ‘and the Irish have 
cut down wages, since he used to work on the farms, from 
five shillings to eighteen pence, I don’t believe it. 

Ie reasserts it, though. Te has stood himself at- Chester. 
Cross on the market day, and refused to work for four and 
sixpencé, and alj the beer he could drink. It may be true— 
the printer tells us : in the old Bonaparte’ years, in harvest 
time, it-was not: unfikely to have been so. With wheat 

mit a guinea a bushel, the farmers-did not have the worst. of 
it even then. — Those were good times for farmers. - Soldiers: 
can’t reap, but they “i Bist edt, The government borrowed. 
money to pay the farmers for supporting the wary and How 
the farmers are pay Liter  tho® debt 








“Give imc something to buy it little bread, good sits, 
repeats the old man; “TE can’t work, and wy son igete 
These dirty Irisp and this cussed free trade... ..” | 

Hark! horns and kettle-drums! Come on, It is the 
band of the yeomanry; we shall sce them dircetly 2... 
There!. Five’ squadrons of mounted men trotting over a 
broad _green meadow below us. Well mounted they seem 
to be, and well seated too. Ay; fox hunting will make 
good cavalry. Doubtless many of those fellows ‘have ‘been 
after the hounds, : 

Possibly. But never one of them chareed a buffalo herd, 
PIL be bound. 

This green plain—a sort of public lawn in front of: the, : 
town—is about twice as large as Boston Common; and is 
called “The: Roodee.”” It is free from trees, nothing but a 
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-, handsome meadow, and a race-course runs round it. On this 
course, by the way, the greatest number of horses ever en- 
gaged in a single match have been rum In 1848, the entries 
were one hundred and lifty- “six, of which one hundred and § six 
accepted, . : 

Right below us, on the meadow, there is pitched a, sar. 
quée. Jt belongs to a cricket club, I want you to notice 
the beautiful green swatd of their playing ground, | it, is 
shaven so clean and close. You see men are: sweeping it 
with hair-brooms. | 

Here again, in this garden on the other side of the wall, 
there used to be a nunnery. There is the entrance to a sub- 
terranean passage, by which, if you could keep a eandle burn. 
ing, you might pass under the city back to the cathed¥al. 


.... Are you tired of ruins? ~TTere is one more that 
may rouse your Puritan blood ia heavy tower built into 
the wall, connected with a larger. one at some distance out- 
side: Howold they look! No paintings and no descriptions 
had ef conveyed to me the eflect of age upon the stone it- 
self of these very oft stractures. Ufow venertblet low 
stern! how silent-—yet telling what long stories ! We will 
not ask for the oldest of ther, but—you sce there, where 
the battlements are broken down in one place—gh is baich 
was made by a ball thrown from. the hill yonder; and ‘the 
cannon th: it, sent it was aimed by Oniven Croacve i. 

Tow beautiful, how tdeseribably beautiful, are those thick 
masses of dark, rlossy, green ivy, falling over the blackened 
old ramparts, like the earls of a child asleep on its grand- 
father’s shéulder!— Whew / dont let, the sparks gee in your 
eye! They have pierced the wall right under. ws, and here 
goes an express train fifty mileg an hour, fron: treland to 
London - ‘by way of TTolyliend, with dispatches for her Ma. 





-~ 
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jesty (by way of Lord Palmerston’s head). | The Romans 
masonry that resisted the Roundkead batteries, has. yielded. 
to the engines of peacg, — | 
But, as ‘we move on, even higher marks of cis vilization are 
pointed out to us. Here, close to thé“wall, and in the shadow 
of the old tower, isa public bath and wash-house. A little 
back is a hospital for the poor, and near it a house of correc. 
tion. ' Across the valley 1s ‘a gloomy-looking workhouse, 
and in another direction a much more cheering, institution, 
beautifully placed on a hill, among fine, dark, evergreen 
trees, through which you can se@ the bright sunshine and | 
smile of God falling e1pon it. It is the Training -Colleg 
normal school, for preparing teachers for the church schools 
of theRiocose. And here, on the left, as we approach the 
north gate again, is an: old chavity school-house, the Blue-coat 
[Tospital, The boys at play are all Pyonne George Washing: 
tons, dressed in long#skirged blue eoats, and breeches, and 
stockings, 








. So here we are, back at the good-natured brititer’ S 
' Office, having been a cireuit of three miles on the walls of the 
city, tS populatio® is twenty-five thousand {mostly within). ” 
It yout have observed that nearly all the houses are low, you 
wii not suppase that much room is taken up by streets and 
Unoceupied « grounds, where That number is accommodated -in 
such limited space, and you will be ready to explore. the in- 
terior with great curiosity. If your taste for the quaint and. 
picturesque is at all ike mine, you will be in no danger of dis: 
aprhointment, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


¢ CHESTER WITHIN—PECULIARITLIES OF BUILDING. —=THE ROWS.——-A SEA-CAP 

- * . ~ e ae 
_ TAIN-ROMANGING.-AN OLD TNN.—OLD ENGLISI TOWN HOUSES.—TIMBER’* 
HOUSES.—-CLAIMING AN INHERITANCE,—A CoaK SIOP.—ONE OF THE: AL- | 


’ LEYS.— BREAKING ISTO THE CATHEDRAL.—-EXLULSION,—THE CURFEW, 
. i o_ - . , 


pe four gates of the city are opposite, and about equally 
distant from each other, Four streets ron- from them, 
meeting in the ccntre and Cividing it into four quarters. 
“Phese principal streets fro f tom one to three rods wide, and 
besides them there are only a few narrow alleys, in which 
carts cag pass. But ‘the whole city is Toney com bédean 
by-ways, varying from two to five fect in width; sontétimes 
Oper above, and sonietimes built Over; crooked and intr. 
cate, and if’ he cares where they loud J 





iti tO, mast puzzling 
to a stranger, Besides these COUPES, alleys, aril foot-paths, 
there is-ancther highway peculiarity in Chester, which it will 
be difficult to deseribe. 
imagine you have entered thd gate with us after the walk 
about the wall. The second story of indst the old houses je 
thrown forward, as yon have seen it in the “old settler’s”. 
houses at home. Sometimes it projects several feet, and js 
suppsrted by posts in the sidewalk. Soon this beeomos a 
frequent, and’ then a continuous arrangement; the Posts are 
generally of stone, forming an arcade, and you walk behind. 
them in the shade. Sometimes, instead of posts, a solid wall 
Supports the woper house. Yor observe, as would be likely 
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Jn an old city, that the surface is irregular; we are ascending 
22 slight clevation. - Notwithstanding the’old structure over- 
head, and the well-worn, thick, old flagging “under foot, we’ 
notice the, shop fronts are finished yith plate-glass, and all the 
brillianey of the most modern. &ommereial art and taste. 
‘Turning, to make the contrast. more striking, by looking at. 
the little windows and rude carvings of the houses opposite, 
we sce.a bannister or ‘hanti-rail separates the sidewalk from 
the carriage-way, and are astonished, in steppi ngsout to it, to’ 
fnid the street is some ten feet below us? We are avidently 
in the second story of the hous. Finding steps Ieading 
down, we descend lrfco the strects and discover another tier 
of shops, on the roofs of-which we have been walking, - 
| Going on; we shortly come to where the”’streets meet in 
~ the centre of, the town. Passing’ over the ground wheré the 
_ cross, and the pilory, and other institutions of religion, and’. 
Justice, and merry-miking formerly stood, we. ascend ‘steps, 
and are again in one of those singular walks called by the ~ 
“inhabitants the Rows. There are no. more stylish shop fronts, 
but dark. dooryays and old windows again, and on almost 
every door-post little black and red checkers, which hiero- 
glyphics, if you aré not sufficiently versed in Falstaffian lore 
to understand, you ean find rendered in platn black and white 
queen's English (or people’s English by our law), under some 
womai’s name, painted on The beam ovyerhead—* Licensed to 
sell. béer,” &e, _Generaily there will be an additional sign, 
: naming the inn or tavern, always in letters and almost never 
‘in portraiture. T remember “The Crown and Castle,” “The 
Crown and Anchor,” “The Castle and Faleon,” “The Ring’s 
[fead,” “The Black Bpar,? “The Blue Boar,” “The Pied 
“Bull,” “The Green Dragon,” “The White Lion,” “The Sun: 
and Apple Tree,” “The Colliers’. Arms,” “The Arms of 
Man,” “The Malt Shovel,” cte., ete. | 
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“Instead of eolumns and a hand-rail, or a dead-wall on the 
‘street sidg of the row, it is now and then contracted by a. 
room, which is sometimes occupied b; a shop, and sometimes - 
seems to be used as a vestibule and staircase to apartments 
overhead, for we see a bregs plate with the resident's name, . 
and a bell-pull, to the door. | - 

On the inner side are frequent entrances to the narrow 
passages that I mentioned, which may be. long substitutes for 
Streets, communicating, after a deal of turning and splitting 
into branches, with some distant alley og churchyard, or 
other main street, with the front doors of ‘wealthy citizens’ 
‘houses opening upon them; or they may be merely alleys 
between two tenements leading to a common yard in the 
rear; or again, if you turn into one, it may turn out to be a 
: private hall, and after one or (wo short turns end in a kitchen. 
“Never mind—don’t ‘retreat; put on a bold face, take a seat 
by the fire as if you were at home, and call for a mug of 
beer. Ten to one it will be all right. Livery other house- 
keeper, at least, is a liconsed taverner. 

“We had oreat sport the first hour or two-we were in town 
hunting for lodgings. We were disposed to sleep under the 
very oldest English architecture in which we. could be com- 
fortably accominodatea. Many of the places at which we 
applied were merely houses of refreshment, and had no spare 
bedrooms. In one of these, “The Boot Inn,” we found an 
old sea-captain, who, some twenty years ago, had traded to 
New York, and enjoyed talking and making inquiries about 
persons he had met and places he had visited. Fortunately 
we knew some of them, and so were constrained to sit down 
to some bread and cheese and beer, and listen to some tough | 
yarns of Yellow Jack and Barbary pirates: At one end of 
the kitchen was a table with benches on three sides of it, and 
a great arm-chair on the other. Over the chair hung a union | 


' 97 
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jack, and before it on the table was a strongly-bound book, 
which proved to be “The Record of the Boot Inn Birthday 
‘Ciub.” The bond entergd into by cach member on entering’ 
‘this association was, that he should treat the club to plenty 
of good malt liquor on his every fiuptire birthday. There was . 
a constitution and many by-laws; the penalty for breaking 
which was always to be paid in “ beer for the club.” 

At other inns we would be shown, by delightfully steep, : 
narrow, crooked, and every way possible inconvenjent stair- 
ways, up through low, dark spaces of inclined plane, into- 
‘long, steep-roofed,. pigeon-house-lik# rooms, having an air as 
gloomy and mysterioug as it was hot and close. “Then, upon 
our declining to avail ourselves of such romantic and ‘typhous 
accommodations, instead of being reconducted down by the 
tortuous path of our ascent, wewould be shown, through a 
back door in the third story, out upon a passage that seemed 
to be also used as a pu@tlic gtreet (footway), doors opening 
from it which were evidently elitrances to residences in the 
rear. - : | 

Finally we were suited ; and now Iam writing on an old 
oak table, with spiral degs, sitting in an old oak chair, with an 
Elizabethan carved Back, my feet on an old oak floor (rather 
wavy), stout old oak beams over my head, and low walls of 
old oak wainscot all around me, Resting on an old oak bench 
by the window, is a young fian with a broad-brimmed felt 
hat slouched half over his face. Across the street, so near 
we might jump into it if we were attacked from the rear, 
js a house with the most grotesquely-carved and acutely- 
pointed gable possible to be believed real, and not a paste- 
hoard scome, with the date “10 89" cut in awkward figures 
over the cockloft window, high i the apex. or fifteen min- 
utes. there has been a regular “efink, clark,” deadening all 
other sounds but the clash of sabres against spurs, and distant 
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bugle-calls, as''a body of horsemen are passing in compact . 
colurmms through he narrow street, from the eastie, out by . 
_the north gate, towards Rowton Moor. | a 

Lo be sure, it isa California and not a Cavalier sombrero 
that shades my. friend, aik{ the men of war outside are but 
raild militiamen, carrying ‘percussion-lock carbines indeed, © 
but who have fought for nothing so yaliantl y as for the corn 
laws, But when shall [ again get as near as this to Prince 
Charlic and the Ivonsides? and shall I net make the most of 
it? At least, there is no prompter’s bell, no earpenters in 
their shirt-sleeves rushing @) and sliding off the scenery, ‘That 
1539 over the way is rruE; I can secethe sun shine into the 
figures, Away, then, with your 1850! [will drink only old 
winc-——or better— What ho! a cup of sack! Shall I not take 
it easy in mine inn? 







~. The house is full of most unexplainable passages and un- 
accountable recesses, of great yw Gooms and little high 
rooms, with ceilings in various angles to» the walls, and the 
floor of every one ata different elevation from every other, 
so that from tlie same landing youstep up iute one and down 
into another, aud so on. Back of a little ‘kitchen -and big 
pantry, down stairs, we have another paflour. In its a grand 
old chimney, and opposite the fireplace a window, thé only 
one inthe room. It is but three feet high, kut, except the 
room occupied by a glass buffet if one comer and a turmed-wp. 
round-table in the other, reaches from wall to wall. To look 
out of it, you step on to a raised platforin, about three fect 
broad, in front of it; and on this is an old, long, high-backed - 
settee J must confess that it is not the less pleasant in, the 
evening for an unantique gas-light. 

As I Jay in bed ‘last nieht, J counted against the moon 
seventy-five panes of glass in the smgle window of our sleep. | 
‘Ing apartment, The largest of them was four by three, and - 
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t three oye one inne. They ae seb in lead | 


If the hei is Tucks there 
1 gables, ae ‘each: successive story juts out,’ 






sé BP gethanging the face of that below. There i is no y fintcal verge-* x 
© board, or flimsy “drapery” in the gable, but the. outermost 
“rafter (a stout beam that you.gannot expect to see warped 


i 





We 
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of or blown away) is boldly projected, and your attention 
_ perhaps in'vited to it by ornamental carvipg. Porches, bow- 
windows, dormers, galleries (in the rows), and. all the promi- 
nent features of the buil&ine are generally moré or less rudely 
carved, One house nea us jis completely covered with 
figures, C. says they represent Bible scones, There is one - 
compartment which he supposes a tableau of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, Abrahain beg represented, according to his exegesis, 
by a bearded figure dressed in long flapped waistcoat and 
Knec-breccthes, _ : 

Another house has these words cyt in the principal hori- 
zontal beam; Crod’s Providence ts ininé Inheritance—1659. 
[tis said the family residing in it was the only one in the city 
that entirely escaped the great plague of that Vay. 

You may imagine how intensely iiteresting all this is, 
We cannot keep still, but run abogit with a real boyish: 
excitement, We. feel indeed !%e chiidren that have come 
back to visit the paternal house, and who are rummaging 
about in the garret among their father’s’ playthings, eve ‘and 
anon shouting, * See what lve found! see @hat [ve found 

Ifwe had been brought here blindfuldeg from Angcrieca, and: 
were now, after two days’ visit, sent back again, we.should 
fecl well repaid for the long sca-passage. If we were to stay 
here a month, we should scarcely enjoy less than we now do, 
rambiing about among these relics of our old England.* © 


* Some months later than this we were at a supper party, after some 
old English ballads and songs had been sung, when one of tho company 
apol’eized for it, saving, “ We forget our American friends. Tt is selfish 
in ua to sing only these national songs in which we are peculiagy interested. 
Have you nothing American, now?’ “ Extuso me, sir,” I replied, “those 
are our national songs as much as yours. You forget that-we are also 
countrymen of Wall Shakspeare. and Robin Hood, 4nd Richard the Lion- 
hearted, Our mothers cduiecd with your fiuthers under that same ‘green- 
wood, and arene] the {Shey pele? Our fathers fought for their right in 

| .(* 
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| Going ‘into a cook-shop for supper, the first afternoon we 
were in Chester, we were shown through three apartments 
‘into a kitchen, and from that into a long, narrow, irregularly- | 
shaped room, with one little winde W high above our heads, 
and twenty-seven old wood engr?Sings in frames about the 
walls. We had a very tolerable supper given us, and were 
served by a six-foot-high Welsh girl that could understand but 
little of our English. When we were ready to leave, a back 
door was opened, and we were told that the first opening to 
‘the left would bring us to the strech We found ourselves 1 in 
one of the narrow covered ways, aud instead of turning. off 
‘to the street as directed, kept on in it to go where it should 
happen to lead. -Sometifies wide, sometimes narrow, run-_ 
ning first, as it appeared, between a man’s kitchen and his: 
dining-room ; then into a dust -yard; then suddenly natrowedy 
and turned one side by a stalsle ; then opening Into a yard,’ 
across Which & woinan aver ef wash-tub was scolding her hus., 
band, sitting with a baby and smoking at a window; then 
through a blacksmith’s shop into a. lony, dark, crooked, 
passage, like thezallery of a mine, at the other end of which 
we found ourselves. on a paved strect not far from the 
cathedral, , : 
We entered the burying-ground, and secing that a small 
door, that is cut in the large door of the cathedral, was ajar, 
_pushed it open and went in. 4t was dark, silent, and chill, 
We felt strangely as we groped our way over the unobstruct-_ 
ed stone floor, and could make nothing of it until ‘our eyes, 


this land against Turk, Frenchman, Spaniard, aud Pretender. We have 
as much prive in Old England, gentlemen, us any of you. We claim the 
Tight to make ourselves «é Aewe ou that gronnd with you. You must not. 
treat us aa strangers,” “You are right; you are welcome, Give us your 
hand. The old blood willtell !? And the whole table rose with a hurrah, 
Shaking our hands with a warmth that only patriotic pride will excuse 
among Englishmen. 
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becoming adapted to the dimness, we discovered gilded. organ- 
pipes, and were Boing towards them, when a small door in 
front of us ‘was opened, and a mar came out, saying impa- 
tiently, “Who are yop? what do you want? Take off 
your hats.” 

“We are strangers, lodking at t the cathedral.” | 

“ Can’t see it, now; can’t see it, now. _ Serviceceyery day. 
at four and ten o'clock.” 7 | 

As we were goiug out, 2 great bell began to“toll. “ What - 
is that; sir?” said [.. 

« What?” 

“ That beil tolling—w hat | is it for?” - : 
| “ Why, that’s the cuffew,”. and he closed and bolted the : 
door, while we stood still without; and as the long waving 
-boom of the bell pulsed through us, looked wonderingly at cach 
‘other, as if America and the nineteenth contury werea fading 
dreatn, slowly. repeating, “The gurf&w ; the curfew,” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


. CHESTER MARKET,——THE TOWN COMMON.—RACE-COURSE.—TUE YEOMANRY 
CAVALRY, AND THE MILITIA OF ENGLAND.—PUBLIC WASH- -HOUBE,—“ MR. 
CHAIRMAN,” 


PEE: day after we came to Chester was market-day, and 

the streets were busy.at an early hour with people com- 
ing in from the country to sell produce or purchase | the; sup-. 
' plies for their families for the coming week, =The quantity. 
of butter exposed for sale was very large, and the quality 
excellent. ‘he fishmea-ket,also was finely supplied. The 
dealing | in bot thes: articles w as mostly done by women,* 

= After walking through the market we went to the Roodee, 
and there ‘saw the yeomanry reviewed, They wore a snug 
blue uniform, were armed with sabres, carbines, and nistols, 
and were rather bettcr mounted and drilled than any of our 
mountéd militia that I have seen, The active commander 
scemed to be a.regular martinet. If the lines o& much out 
of dress while on the trot, he"would dash up, shaking his fist,’ 
and loudly cursing the squadron at fault, I noticed, also, 
that when pleased he sometimes addressed them.in the ranks 


* We noted the following as the common prices :— 


e. Butchers’ ineat, 10 to 14 conts per lb, 
Best fresh butter in bails of 14 Ibs., 85 cents, 
Salrhon, fresh from the Dec, 85 cents per Ib, 
Turbot, 85 cents per lb. 
Soles and other fish, 16 cents per tb. 
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* gentlemen.” ‘He was probably. ¢ some old army officer, 
engaged to drill them, 
A young. «man in the dress of an officer, but: dismounted, 
said, in answer to our inquiries, that their number was 800, 
in five companies. Mos\of them were farmers, every farmer 
‘of a certain age in the cousity (as we understood him} being 
obliged to serve three years, but allowed to send a substi- 
tute if he chooses, and sometimes is represented by: his servant, 
They are out but once a year for training, and then for eight 
days, and while engaged receive 75 cents a day. They can. 
not be ordered out of the country, and are never called into 
any active service, except to quell riqgs, 

{frequently asked afterwards for more information about 


-the yeomanry, but never of a person that seemed to know | 


much about them, A man in the ranks of the Denbighshire. 


-yeomanry told us the service was optional. In some coM@ies : 


there is no such body, and the orgpnization, laws, and cus. - 


toms of it'seem-to vary in the different segiments. “There is 


a regular foot-militia: organization thr oughout England (the 
>“ train bands”), but none of them, I believe, have been para- 
ded for many years. 

According to a parliamentary retume of 1888, éhere were 


then of the mounted ycomanry, 251 trodps and 13 B94 pri-. 
vates; the annual expense of maintaining thera was $525,000, 
The enrolled militia of Englangl in 1888 numbered 206, 000 
men.- The officers of these forces, when in service, rank with 


those of the army of the same grade. A part of the uniform 
aud mountings of the yeomanry are paid for by the’ govern- 
meyt, and some smail daily compensation is allowed the pri- 
vates when in service. A drill-sergeant and a typmpeter is 


+ 


also permanently attached to each troop, with a salary. from... 


the state. . - 


Napier mentions that the greater part of the 16,000 Brit- 
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ish troops who gained the battle of Talavera were men drafted 
from the militia at home, and that they had but very recently. 
Joined the army in Spain. 


Coming up from the Roodce, Ww visited the castle. ” It is 
of no importance in a military way, except as a depot. There 
are 30,000 stand of : ‘nus and a large quantity of gunpowder 
stored tn it. It is garrisoned by an Trish regiment at present, 
which, as well as “the yeomanry, has a very: good band of. 
music, by which the town benefits. 

We afterwards visited the pub%e baths and ~wash-house. 
In its basement. there are twenty square tubs, each with hot 
and cold water cocks, wash-board, and pounder, a drying- 
closct heated by steam to 212° I, &c. In the first story are 
the usival private baths, and a swimming tank or public bath, 
hay # a constant influx of fresh water oy a jet from below, 
and an overflow. Tt ix.45 by 86 fect, 24 feet deep at one 
end, 6 at the other, eontains 36,000 gallons, aud is furnished 
with swings, diving-stage, life-luoys, &c. It was built by @ 
committee of the citizens, aud bought by the town very soon 
after if went int& operation. The whole cost w is $10,000, 
most of waich was raised by a stock subscription. ‘Che water 
is supplied froin the eanal, and is all filtered—the eost of the 
fiitering machine being $200. The principal items of current 
expenses are fucl and salaries, The cost of coal (very low 
here) is 85 a week. There are four persons constantly em- 
ployed in the establishment, viz., superintendent and wife, who 
are paid $10 a week, and receive something besides as perqui- 
_ Sites (supplying bathing-dresses, for instance, at a small charze); 
‘the bath. aftendant, wid the fireman, who cach have 37 30 a 
week. Total salaries $25 -a weck. The charges for the use of 
the elothes-washing conventencés is about one cent an hour 
For the baths it varies fron two to twenty-five cents, -sclect. 
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hours being appointed for those who choose, by paying ¢ alarger 
‘sum, to ayoid a crowd. There are also commutations by the 
year at lower rates: boys, for instance, have a yearly ticket, 
for a little over a dollar. During the first -year it has some- 
thing more than paid ex enses. “The number of bathers the 
_last- week. (in May) was ober one thousand. I mention these 
statistics, as this establishment is rather smaller than most of 
the kind, and they may serve the projéctors of a similar onc 
in some of our smaller cities, 

’We had had i at brealsfist: dhe company of a little, fat dig- 
nified person, whose talk much amused us by its likeness to 
that of some of Dickens’ characters, On returning to the inn 
af noon, we found sitting with hjm a cadaverous-faced: man, 
with long hair, and very seedy clothes, who sceméd from his — 
expressions to bean artist. Beer had just been brought into 
. them as we entered, but the spainger after taking a long — 
. draught, mildly suggested that “soméshing. stronger might 
facilitate business.” The fussy man replied that he never 
‘took any thing but malt liquors before dimmer, The -artist 
said that he required something more. “® haven’t had any: 
thing but heer thus morning, except ae couple ofe glasses of 
Lit; dy, and a little go o’rum With a dab of butter and sugar 
init.’ Fere he looked at me with a smile. and .a. nod, that 
invited my good fellowship, and I ventured to ask how 
math beer he might have had besides that. “ Not more than 
half a dozen glasses, sir.” * Real y, Eshould have supposed 
that would be drink. enough for half a day.” “Not -for a, 
mag like me; I have drank thirty-six glasses—half pints—of 
strong Welsh ale in a day, and all the better of it.” The 
stout man said he never drank over a “dozen, or at the high- 
est, fifteen, in a day, and never, except in pecullar cireum- 
stances, » took spirits before dinner; alter dinner he would go 
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as far iferany body. “He often had to preside at public din.’ 
neréyand though of course, he then, for the sake of example,. 
“had to drink more than any one else, he always. kept on his — 
‘seat as long as there was any one to drink with him, “as you 
“very well know, sir,” he added, yppealing to the artist. 
“ Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman,” th/ latter replied, “undoubt- 
edly, sir.” 
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CHAPTER XVL. 


VISIT FO EATON HALL,—INE LARGEST ARCH IN THE WORLD,—TUE OUTER 
PARE.— BACEWOODS’ FARMING.—THE DEER PARK.—THE HALL—THE PAR- 
TERRE—THE LAWN,—THE FRQIT GgRDEN.—STABLES. 


N. the afternoon we walked to Eaton park, 
_ Probably there is no object of art that Americans of 

cultivated taste generally more long to sce in Europe, than 
‘an English park. What ar list, so noble, has often: been-my 
‘thought, as he, who with fir-reaching conception of beauty 
and designing power, sketches the outline, ‘rites the’ colours, 
and directs the shadows of a picture so great that Nature 
shall be employed upon it for generations, before the work 
- he has arranged for her shall realize his inteMions, 
Eaton hall and park is one uf the scaés of the Mar quis of. 
 Westininster, a very wealthy nobleman, who has lately been 
named “ Lord High Chamberlain to her Majesty,” a kind of 
state-housekeeper or steward, ol take it—an office which 
Punch, and a common report of a niggardly disposition in 
his private affairs, deems him particularly appropriate to,.. 

We left town by the new, or Grosvenor bridge—~a sim- 
ple, grand, and every way excellent work, cr ossing the Dee 
by a single arch, which we are told is .the larggst in the. 
world. It is entirel ly free from decdrative ornament, and the 
effect of it, as seen looking from. the river side, is most im- 


posing, I ktiow of nothing in Aunerica to compare with ite 
12 
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it was ‘built by the marquis, whose farnily name is Grosve- 
nor, at a cost of $180,000 (£36,000). The designer was 
“Thomas [Iarrison, an architect of note, who formerly lived — 
in Chester.* _— - 
By the side of the road we fonnd an aratory, or small 
chapel, building, and gardeners laying out grounds for a rural 
—eemetery. Beyond this we came to the great castellated edi 
* fice that [ have before spoken of as the gateway to the park, 
Such we were told it was, and were therefore surprised to find 
within only a long, straight road, with but tolerable mowing 
lots alternating by the side of it,rwith thick plantations of 
trees, ho Way differing “rom the twenty-year old natural wood 
of my own farm, except that hollies, laurels, and our common 
«dog-wood were planted regularly along the edge. After a 
while we pushed into this wood, to sce if we could not scare 
‘up some ofthe deer, We soon saw daylight on the outside, 
and about twelve reds “rom_the road, came to an open field, 
separated frum the “oad only hy a common Yankee three-rail 
‘fence, which I had not expected to see in Lngland; very poor 
it was too, at that. | 
_A stout boy; leaning heavily on the stilts, was ploughing 
the stubbto-ground (épparently a summer fallow), We jumped 
vyer aud asked what crop the ground was preparing for. The 
horses stopped of their own-accord when we spoke. The boy 
turned and’ sat upon the st‘lts-brace, and then answered— 
“ ‘ Erdnow.” | 
‘The same answer, or some other, sounds that we could not. 
mitcss tle meaning of followed several other questions, Nhe 


- 
. 

*Pheancin areh spans two hundred teed, and ifs height is forby feet, 
nnd there two cry arches caels tw cniy feet wile and forty feet jut. 
From the surface of the water to the road is over sixty feet. Phe parapet 
walla are three hundred and fifty feet long, with a carriage-way%.and foot-. 
path between, of thirty feet. 
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plough had a wooden beam, bound round with hoop iron. The. 
horses, onc, black and the other white, seemed to bé worn-out 
hacks ; the harness was mended with bits of rope; the fur. 
_ rows were crooked and badly turned. Altogether,.a more 
_unfarmertike turn-out, and a worse piece of work I never saw 
inour own backwoods. . When we last saw ‘the ploughman, . 
he had taken off his woollen cap and seemed about lighting a. 
‘pipe, and the horses were beginning to nibble at the stubble, 
which stuck up in tutts all over the ploughed ground. . In get: 
ting back to the road we crossed a low spot, sinking ankle 
deep in mire, and noticed ecvowal trees uot cight @iches thick, 
which showed signs of decay. e 
We tramped on for several miles. through this tame 
scenery and most ungentlemanly farming, until it became 
really tiresome. At length the wood fel] back, and the road 
was lincd for some way with a double row of fine olms.. 
‘Still no deer. A little further, andgwe came to a cottage 
most beautifully draped with ivy ; passed, through another 
gate. Ah! here is the real park at last. | 
A gracefully, irregular, gently undulating surface of elose- 
cropped pasture laud, reaching way off ‘Mimiiabl y3 dark 
green in colour; very old, but not veryslarge trees seattercd 
singly and i groups—so far apart as to throw long unbroken 
shadows across broad openings of light, and leave the view in 
several directions unobstructedsfor a long distance, Jlerds 
of faullow-deer, fawns, cattle, sheep, and lambs quietly feeding 
near us, and moving slowly in masses at a distance; a Wegrin - 
atmosphere, descending sun, and sublime shadows from fleecy 
clougs transiently darkening in succession, sunny surface, cool 
woodside, flocks and herds, and foliage. ° . 
The road ran on winding through this. We drew a long 
breath, and walked slowly for a little way, then turned aside 
‘at the nearest tree, and lay down to take It all ‘in salisfac- 
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torily. Then we tose and went among the deer, “They were 
small'and lean, all with their heads down feeding. Among | 
them was one pure white fawn, | believe inone of them had 
antlers, or-more than mere prongs, They seemed to be quite 
as tame as the sheep; but suddenly, as we came still nearer, 
all, as if one, raised high their heads, and bounded off ina _ 
high springing gallop. After going a few rods, one stopped 
short, and facing about, stood alone with ears erect, and 
gleaming eyes, intent upon us: A few rods further the w hole , 
herd stopped and ‘stood in the same way, “looking at us, 
One by ongthe heads again dropped; a fawn stepped out 
from: among them ; thg one nearest us turned and trotted to 
‘it, and then all fell quietly to feeding again. | | 

- The sheep were of a large, coar se-woolled variety, some of 
them nearly as large, only not standing quite so high, as the 
deer—not handsome at all (as sheep) even for a mutton 
breed; but in groups af. a distance, and against the shadows, 
far pretticr than the deer. ‘Tho cattle were short horned, 
large, dapple skinned, sleek, and handsoine, but not remurk- 
able. oe 

We concluderl that the shoop and cattle were of the most 

value for their effect,in the landscape; but it was a little ex 

citing to us to watch the deer, particularly as we would some 
times see them ina Jar fe herd Icisurely moving across an 
opening among the trees, a yong way off and barely distin- 
guishable; or still more when one, two, or three, which had 
been separated from a nearer herd, suddenly started, and. 
dashed wildly by us, within pistol shot. 

“T don’t think they are as large as our Maine fallow deer,” 

“I wonder if they’d taste as good as they did that night,” 

“Well, I reckon not-—no hemlock to toast them over.” 

.. “ Or to sleep on afterwards, ch !” . 
“ And no wolves to keep you awake 
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“Not How the bloody”rascals did howl that night 
though, didn’t they 2” 

Following the carriage road, we came‘near a mass of 
shrubbery, over and beyond which the trees were closer and 
taller. It was separated from the deer park by an iron fence. 
Passing this by another hight gate, and through a screen of 
thick underwood, we found ourselves close to the entrante 
front of the Lall. 


I tis considered the most splendid specimen of the pointed Gethiec. 
It consists of a centro anid three stories, fished with octggonal turrets, - 
equnected with the main part by lofty ntermediate tow whole en-- 
‘riched by buttresses, niches, and pinneeles, and adorned with elaborately 
chrved._ heraldic designs, frotw ork, and foliage, surmounted thronghout by 
au enriched battloment.” : 


So much from the Guide Book. It is not my business to 
attempt a criticism of “the finest specimen of the pointed 
Gothic” in England; but I maygon@tly say that it did rot, 
as a whole, produce the expected effect faprandeur or sub- 
limity upon us, without trying to fid-reasons for the failure, 
Eyen when we came to look at it closely, we found Jittle to 
adinire, There was no great simple beaut vin dt as a mass, 
hor yet vigorous original character cnou&h in the tletails to: 

- inake them an interesting study. The edifice is long and - 
Jow, and covered with an immense amount of meaningless 
decoration, - rd | 

Such was our first impression, and we were greatly dis- 
appointed, you may. be.sure. We admired it more atfter- 
wards on the other side, from the middie of a great arden, 
whem it seems to stand, much higher, being sct up on ter- 
races, and gaining. rouch, I suspect, from the extension Of. 

_architectural character to ‘the grounds in its front. Here we’: 
acknowledged a good deal of magnificence in its effect. Sen 


lt seemed as if it right have heen oaltained in some other, 
| 3 a 2 
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style, with less Jabour, and was much frittered away in the 
confusion of ornament. 

This-garden is a curiosity. It is in the geometrical style, 
and covers eight acres, it is said, though it does not seem néarly * 
that to the eye. Jt is merely a SUCceSsiQn of small arabesque. 
figures of fine grass or fluwer beds, set in hard, rolled, dark- - 
“coloured gravel. ‘The surface, dropping by long terraces’ from 
.the steps of the hall to the river, is otherwise only varied by, 
stiff pyramidal yews and box, and a few vases. On the wholc,, 
the effcet Qfdd in connection with the house, and dooking towar ‘ds 
ity is goodgtore so than I should have expected ; ; and it falls 
80 rapidly, that it affects the landscape seen in this direction 
; fromn the house but very little. This is exquisitely beautiful, 
looking across the Dee, over a lovely valley towards‘'some 
high, blue mountains, From other parts of the hall grand 
vistas open through long avenues of clms, and there are some 
noble single trees about thé lawn, a 

This English clm isa much finer tree than b had been 
aware of-—very tall, yet with droopimg limbs and fine thick 
foliage; not negrtly as fine asa single tree as our elm, but 
even more effective, I think, ip masses, because thicker anc 
better filled out in ifs general outline. | 

he ball was undergoing extensive «alterations and re- 
pairs; and all the grounds immediately about it, except the 
terrace garden, were lumbered up with brick and stone, and . 
_ masons’ sheds, and in complete confusion. Being Saturday, 
all ‘the workmen had left, and it was long before we could 
find any one about the house. We had got very thirsty, and 
cousidering that such a place would not be left without any 
tenants, determined fo-rouse them out and get a drink, 
After hammering for some time at a door under the principal 
entrance, a woman came and opened it a few inches, and 
learning our wish, brought us a glass of water, which she 
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‘passed out. through the narrow opening, never showing her 
.face. . We'were amused at this, which she perceiving, told us 
the deor was chained and padiocked, so she could ‘not open 
vit wider. : 

. Soon after, svhile looking for an entrance to the fruit gar-_ 
den, we met a gamekeeper, who was followed by a pet cub 
fox. He very obligingly, and with ‘a gentlemanly, manner’ 
showed us through such parts of the establishment as he. was 
able to, There was nothing reraarkable in the gardens or glass. | 
hotises, exeept- some very Jarge and wonderfiltzaavell trained . 
fruit trees on walls. Every thing was neglected sew, however, 
‘and we did no more than glance at them. There were some 
new stables nearly finished, the plans of which | studied with 
interest. Each horse is to have a private box for himself. 
-_ 1 do not recollect the exact size, but it is at least twelve feet 
square on the floor, and inore than that high. In the . ceiling 
is @ ventilator, and j in one corne? an Iron rack for hay (much. 
like a fire-grate), and there is probably. intended to be.a 
smal] manger for fine and wet fecd. There is a grating, for 
drainage in the floor, and, besides these, @o other fixtures. 
whatever. ‘Che horse is tu be lett tree yithin the walls. ° 
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HE gamekecper advised us to return to Chester by another 
road, and following his direction, we found a delightful 
path by the river side, We had not gone far before we 
overtook another | keeper ecarymngagiun, Tt is hard for us to 
took upon wild game as property, and it seemed as if the 
temptation to poach upon it must be often irresistible to a 
poor man, It yeust have a bad effect upon the moral charac. | 
ter of a community for the law to deal with any man as a. 
_erininal for an act w hich in his own conscience is not deemed 
sinful, Even this keeper seemed to look upon poaching as 
not at all wrong—merely a. trial of adroitness between the 
poacher and himself, though it was plain that detection would *’ 
place the poacher among common swindlers and thieves, ex- 
clude*him from the society’ "of-the religious, and from reputa- 
ble employment, and make the future support of -life by 
unlawful means almost a necessity. Tle said, how ever, there ° 
was very little poaching jn the neighbourhood. Most of the 
farmers were alio@ed to shoot within certain limits, and the 
labouring class were generally wanting in either the means. 
or the pluck to attempt. tt. | : 


" 


GAME PRESERVES. yay 


Evidently a man has a right to foster and increase the 
natural stock of avild game upon his own land, that is, in a 
degree to domesticate it; and the law should protect him in 
the enjoyment of the results of the labour and ‘pains he has 
taken for thjs purpose. ‘he exceedingly indefinite-and unde- 
finable character'of such property, however, makes the attempt 
to preserve it inexpedient, and often leads to injustice ; and 
avhen the preserve 18 sustained at the expense of very great 
Injury fo more important means of sustaining human life in 

“a halfstarved community, the poacher is more excusable | 
than.the proprietor, | 

That this is often the case in England I more than once 
saw evidence, A picturé, drawn by the agricultural corres- 
‘poudent of the London Temes of Nov. 11, 1851, represents a 
scene of this kind, inore remarkable howev er than any that 

“came under my notice : " 

. © At Stamfordgwe passed intg Noathamptonshire, obtain 

"ing a glimpse of the Marquis of Exeter’sefinely wooded park 

and taansion of Burleigh, ‘This magnificent place, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth's Lord T reaswrer Cecil, with its grand old trees 
aud noble park, is just the place to whieh i orcienor should 
be.taken to ceive him an ilea ¢ of the wealth of our English 
nobility. . 

“*"{he tenants on this estate are repr esented as being in the 
most hopeless state of despondeacy on atcdunt of the present 
Tow prices of agricultural produce, and as they were cum. . 
plaining vehemently, the marquis offered to have the farms 
of ‘any tenants who desired it revalued. Only one on this 
greatestate accepted the offer. There have been ‘no farms of 
any consequence yet given up, aud for those whick do come - 

“into the market there are plenty of offerers, though men of 
capital are becoming chary, and will only look at ¥ ery desjra- 
ble farms. The estate is said to be low-ronted. Smal] 
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‘farmers, of whom there are many, are suffering most severely, 
as they have not saved any thing in good ,times to fall back 
“upon n now. Some of them are, indeed, greatly. reduced, and 
we ‘heard of one who had applied to his parish for relief. 
Others have sold every thing off their farms, and some, Wwe 
were told ‘ad not even’ seed earn left with which to sow 
their fields. | | 

“In a fine country, with a gently undulating surface anda 
soil dry and easy of culture, laid into large fields moderately | 
rented, one is surprised to hear that there is 80 muuch com. 
_plaint and’ so much real suffexing-imong the poorer class of — 
farmers. It is only ip part accounted for by the devastation — 
of game, which on this and some other noblemen’s estates in 
North Northamptonshire is still most strictly preserved. On 
‘the 24th of J atuary last, seven guns, as we were told, on the 
miarquis’s estate killed 480 head of game, a most Immoderate 
quantity at such a lates eriod of the seasqp. The fields are”. 
all stuck about with bushes to prevent the poachers netting ; 
and the farmers tecl most severely theelosses they sustain in | 
order that their landlord.and his friends may not be deprived 
of their sport. “The strict preservation of gime on this and 
some other estates ix the northern parts of the county was 
described to us in the bitterest terms, as ‘completely eating | 
up the tenmmft farmer, and agalust which no man can farm, or 
Hye upon the farm,’ {t is éthe last ounce that breaks the 
camel’s back,’ and men who might have made a maniul 
struggle against blighted crops and low prices, are overborne 
ly a burden which they feel to be needlessly inflicted and of 
-which they dare net openly complain. « 

“Th e@iscquenece of the distress arnong the small farmers 
many of the labourers would haye been thrown out of em-- 

ployment had work not been found for thern by the marquis | 

In stubbing and clearing woodland, which will thus. he re. 
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-elaimed for cultivation. The improvement is expected to be 
amply remunerative in the end, and it is one of the unlgpked- 
for results of free-trade, which are to be met with in. ery 
part of the country, that a landlord is‘compelled by cireum? 
stances;various in kind, to improve the neglected portions: 
of his estate, andfwhich, withput such impelling cause, might 
have long lain unproduetive. Every such improvement is 
.not merely an addition to the’ arable land of the kingdom, but 
it becomes also an Increased source of employment to the 
labourer.” 7 







I witnessed immense wyum done to tumip crops by 
shooting over them in Scotland. I was gnee visiting & farmer 
there, when for a whole half day a “gentleman,” with three 
dogs, was trampling down his Swedes, not once gong out of 
the field, He was a stranger, and the farmer said it would 
do no good to remonstrate ; he would only be. laughed, at: 
and insulted. | a 
We passed near a rookery, and theekeep t was good 
enough t6 shoot one of the rooks for us to look at. It was a 
-shorter-winged and rather heavier bird than our crow, with— 
_also a larger head and a peculiar thick bill, ®At a distance 
the difference would not be readily distisguished, The egw 
was on a lower note, and more of a parrot tone, much like 
the guttural croak of a fledgling crow. The keeper did not 
confirm the farmer’s statement of their quality for the table. 
When they were fat they made a tolerable pie only, he said, 
not as good as pigeons, The rookery was, as we have often 
seen it described, a collection of crows’ like nests among the 
tips cf some large trees, : : 
We turned off from the river a little ways to lookgat Eeete. 
- ston, a kind of pet village of the marquis, on the border 
of the park, and about the prettiest we saw in England, 
though rather too evidently kept up for show. 
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“The cottages were nearly all of the timber and noggin 
wallsale have described as common at Chester, eovered with 
‘thick thatched roofm. with frequent and different-sized dor- 
mers, often with bow-windows, porches, well-houses, &c., of 
unpainted oak or of rustic work (bonghs of trees with the 
bark on), broad lattieed windows opening on hinges, a profu- 
sion of erceping vines on trellises, and often covering all the 
walls and hanging down over, the windows, little flower ear 
dens fall of roses, and wallflowers, and violets, and migno- 
nette, enclosed j in front by a closely- trimmed hedge of yew, 
holly, or hawthorn, sometimds of both the latter together, 
and a nicely-sloped Luuk of turf between it aud the road. 

A cut from a sketch I made of one of the largest houses 
will be found on page 207, An. initelligent labouring: man 
talked with me while 1 was drawi ing it, and said it was the 
residence of the schoolmaster, and the village school was kept 
init, The main part @vhich was covered @ith our American 
ivy) was over thr hundred years oly a part of the wing 
was medern. | _ 

_. This Jabourer had been digging drains in the vicinity. “He 
said the practice was to make them from 18 to 36 inches 
deep, aud from 5 to 7 yards apart, or “in the old dués”’— 
“he buts?’ - “Ay, the buts.” Ile meant what we some. 
times call the “bouts” (turnabouts 2?) or furrows between the 
lands in ploughing, which hfre are often kept unaltered for: 
generations for surtace drainage, and, oddly cnough, consider- 
ing the many manifest inconveniences of retaining them, 
us we were often told, on account of the convenience” of | 
meusuring or dividing fields by them (as onr farme:s are _ 
often guided im thelr sewing by the lands, and c&timate areas 
by counting the panels cf fenec). Pipe-tilos, such as are being 
now introduced with us, au inch or an inch and a half in di- 
anieter (without collars), were laid in the drains to condtict. 


4 
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‘the water. The usual crop of pétatoes in the vicinity he 
thought about three measures to a rood, or 225 bushels to an’ 
acre; of wheat, 30 bushels. . 

_ We went into a stylish inn to get some refreshment, and 
while Waiting for it, watched some little girls playing in the. 
‘street. They “Hood, four, holding hands, dancing and singing 
round one (“ Dobbin”) lying on the ground: 


Old Dobbin is dead, 
-_ AY, uy; 
Dobbin } is dead, 
Ho's laid 3 in huis bed, 
Ay, ay, 


There let him lie, 


Ay, ay; 
Keep watch for hia eye, 
For if he gets up . 


Ye'll eat us all upg © 


and away they scampered and Dobbin after them, The one 
he fitst catches. lays down again for “ Dobbin,” when it is 
repeated. (Shown in the aut page 207.) ™ 

— - The church was a little one side of the village-on an-ele- 
vation, and so hidden by treds that we could only see a 
square tower and vafie. Near it, we passed a-neat stone 
buulding, which | thought probably the parsonage, and point- 
ing towards it soon after, asked a man if he knew who lived 
in it.. His reply was, “ Why, there’s none but poor peopics’ 
houses there, sir!” The vicarage he showed us in another 
direetion—a fine -housc in spacious grounds. 

From Eecleston we had a delightful walk in ie ev ening 
to Chester. There is a good foot-path for miles along the 
‘river bank, with gates or stiles at all the fences that run down 
to it, and we met. great numbers of persons, who generally 

13 
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svemed walking for pleasure. There were pleasure-boats,. 
“too, ‘with parties of ladies. under awnings, rowing up and 
down the: river, sometimes with music. ° 

We were stopped by some labouring people going home, 
who asked us to look after a poor woman we should scc sit- 
ting by the water side over the viext stile, who, they feared, 
had been unfortunate, anc was goiug to drown herseif. Shé 
had been there for an hour, and. they had been for some time 
trying to prevail on her to get up and go home, but she would . 
not reply to them. We found her as they had said—a very 
tall, thin woman, without hat ér ecp on her head, sitting un- 
der the bank behind aome bushes, a little bundle in a hand.. 
kerchief on her knees, her head thr own forward, resting upon 
‘it, her hands clasped over her forehead, and looking moodily 
into the dark stream. We drew back and sat “on. the stile, 
where we could sec if she stepped into the water. In a few 
minutes she arose, aud¢avoiding to tum her face towards us, 
walked rapidly towerds the town, We followed lier until she 
was lost in 4 crowd near the gate. 

We found the streets within the walls all flaring with gas- 
light, and crowded with hawkers and hucksters with donkey. ° 
carts, soldiers, and policemen, and labouring men and women 
making purchuses with their weck’s earnings, which it is a 
universal custom in Jsngland to have paid on Saturday night: 
" We heard a ballad-monger*singing with a long, drawling; 
nasal tone, on a high key, and listened for awhile to sec what. 
he had. One after another he would hold them up by a gas. 
ight, and sing them. The greater number were protection. 
vongs, With “free trade” aud “rein” oft repeated, and weve the 
worst. kine of doggerel, One (sung to ‘ Oh, Susannah my I 
recollect as follows -— | 
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“Oh, poor farmers, 
Pon't wait and ery in vain, 
But be otf to Californy, 
If you cannot drive the wain.” 


“He read also choice scraps from confessions of murderers : 
parts of the piByer-book tmavestied so as to tell against frce- 
trade; and other such literature. In another place we found 
n crowd ubout ‘a, nfin with a flute, a. woman with a hurdy.. 
surdy, and three little children singing what we guessed : 
must be Welsh songs—regular wails. ‘The youngest was.a 
boy, not appearing to be #ver‘five years old, and Was all but 
naked, | | . 

In front of our inn a man held in his arms a fine, well- 
dressed little hoy, and ericd in a high, loud, measured, monot-. 
onous drawl, continuously over and over—* is mother dica 
a Carlisle we have ‘travelled twenty-seven miles to-day [ _ 
Phave no monéy she left this boy yesterday he walked eighteen 
miles I have no supper he is five years ofd I have walked two 
hundred miles this is no deception I have seen better days 
friends his feet are macerated Iam in search of work Iam 
young and strong he cannot walk lis mother died in Cartisle 
help mein my lamentations } have but*sixpence for myself 
‘aud boy friends am compelled to beg Iam young and strong 
his mother diced in Carlisle I am in scarch of work his feet are 
. lacerated” We watched him from the rows per- 
haps two minutes, and saw seven persons drop coppers: into 
his hat: two little girls that 2 man owas leading, a boy, a 
German lace-pedler, a woman with a basket of Imen on her 

head® another woman, and a well-dressed gentleman. 

The fest of the cvening we sat round a brighteoal fire, in 
what had been the great fireplace of the long back parlour. 
We are the only inmates of the inn except Mrs, Jones, the 
landlady, and her maid. About cleven o'clock we were dis. 


rs 
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tirbed by some riotous men in the tap-room, which is the . 
other side of the big chimney. Mrs. Jones seemed trying to _ 


prevail or them to leave the house, which they refused to do, 
, singing UW won't go home til] morning.” Mrs. Jones isa 


little, quiet, meck, soft-spoken woman, and we were appre- 
hensive for her safety, [ was alrout to go to her assistance, 


when the maid entered and : said, “ if you please, sir, my mis- - 


tress would Jike to see you.” J went Hastily round into the 


tap-room, and found two stout, dirty, drunken mer, swinging 

pewter mugs, and trying to sing “There was a jolly collier.” 

Mrs. Jones stood between ther. 1 yushed one of them aside, 
a 


‘and asked her what sh® wished me to do—expeeting that she © 


‘would want me to try to put him into the strect. The men 
‘made such a noise that 1 could not hear her mild voice im re- 


ply, which, she perceiving, turned again and said, in a tone, 
‘that at once quelled them, “Stop your noise, you brutes [y?. 


—and then to me, “wilt vowplease step tuto the kitchen, sir?’ 
She only wished fo Know what we would like to have for our 


breakfast and dinner, as the shops would close soon, and, to’ 
morrow being Sunday, they w ould not be open before noon, 


You talk about woman’s feeblencss!  ‘ | 

The next morning, when we were going out, she came to 
wulock the door of the passage or entry, aud told us she was 
obliged by Jaw-to keep it locked till two o'clock, At two 
oelock we found it open, antl iminediately after saw a man 
drinking beer in the tap-room again. 


There is a4 continual and universal beer- drinking in Ches-: 


ter. Mrs. Jones tells us that the quality of the beer’ made 


here has long becu a matter of town pride, though now’ there- 


is very litile brewed in fimilics, every one almost Being sup- 
‘plied, at a great saving of trouble, from the large brewerles. 
She says there used to be a tuwn law that whoever brewed 
poor heer should he publicly ducked. Sunday night, young 
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parlour, and “sitting by the cround- tahlé orde 


each their glass Gr. two of beer, as in an America towt they. 





would: take. i e £ ly Now and then’ a few remarks would” 
_be made. ¢ about t 


or other town gossip 5 ; but for. the NIOSbs they would ‘sit and. 
drink” their: beer in’ silence, perhaps embarrassed ss ig 
presence. 
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se, ; 4 rs ae ; 
= men w ith their Giecthearts a wiaete ‘of very reputable ap- "ais 
pear ance, and quiet, decent behaviour, came into our back- Se 


the sermoa and who had been at church, or 
“about those who had been, or were soon goifig. to be, married, 
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CHAPTER AYVILL 


CHARACTER OF THE WELSH.—THE CATHEDRAL? THE CLERGY, SERVICE, IN- 
TONING, THE LUDICROUS AND THE SUBLIME. —A REVERIE. 





AR EVELATION, 
—-THE SERMON. —GOMMUNTONS.—-OTHE R CHURCHES. ——SUNDAY EVENING.— 
CHARACTER OF THE TOWNS?7EQOPLE. 


, “Sunda, yy, June Od. 
, Ww were awakened this morning by a sweet chiming: of 
the cathedral bells. 7 Co . 
After breakfast, Mrs. Jones introduced us toa youig 
female relative who ad corbe to visit Ler, She was mtelli- 
gent and handsome, having a beautifully clear though dark 
comiplexion, thick, dark hair, and lar ve swiluming eyes. ‘This 
style of beauty seems common hereabouts, and is probably 
the Welsh type. 
She lived among the mountains near Snowdon, and totd 
‘us the country there was bleak and. stertle ; agriculture COn- 
‘fined mostly to grazing, smal] patches only of potatoes and 
_ oats being cultivated. She spoke highly of the character of 
“the pedsantry’in many respects, but said they had very stromg 
prejudices, usually despising. the English and refusing to asso~ 
ciate with them. Many of them could not speak En Tish, 
and those who could would often afiect not to understand if. 
they were addressed by ay Englishman. Among thémselves 
they were very neighbourly, clannish, honest, and- generous, 
~but strangers they would impose upon most shamelessly. 
She had known very few to emigrate, and those that did 
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usually went to Australia, she thought. In her neighbourhood, 
they were mostly dissenters; “Methodists, and Baptists, and 
* with the exception of deceit to strangers, were’ of ‘good moral 
character, much better than the English labourers: They 
‘had, however, many traditional superstitions. 
We attend¥a, service ig the morning at the cathedral. 
Its outline upon the ground is, with some irregularities, in 
the form of # cross. Its great breadths and lengths, the com. 
parative laswness and depth of its walls, strengthened by thick, 
rade buttresses, and its short square massive tower, together 
with its general time-worw aspect, impressed me tnuch as an 
expression of enduring, self-sustaining ge. Like the stalwart 
.trenk of a very old oak, stripped by the tempests of much of’. 
the burden of its over-luxuriant youth, its settled, compact, 
ungarnished grandeur, was vastly more imposing than the 
feeble grace and pliant luxuriance of more succulent struc. 
tures. ‘The ra¢gedness of outlige, the wrinkles and furrows 
and scars upon ‘the face of all the old masonry, are very. re- 
markable. The mortar lias all’ fallen from the outside, and 
the edges of the stones are worn off deeply, but trregularly, 
is they vary in texture or are different]? exposed. The 
effect of rain and snow and frost, and raossy vegetation and 
—-eoal srnoke, for six hundred years upon the surface, I know 
of no building in America that would give you an idea of. 
The material of construction @ a brown. stone, originally 
lighter than our Portland sandstone, but now darker than I 
have ever seen that become. It has had various repairs at 
“long intervals of timefand is consequently in various stages 
of approach to ruin—some small parts, not noticeable in a 
. cursory ylew, being in complete and irreparable demolish- 
mént, and others but yesterday restored to their original 
lines and angles, with ‘clean-cut, bright-coloured stone and 
bad blotches, but fortunately not prominent. 
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it was once connected with an abbey, and other religious: 
houses that stood near it, and: by a long under-ground pas- 
sage with the nunnery at the other side of the town. Think. 
of the poor girls walking with a wailing chant, through that’ 
mile of darkness, to assist in the morning service at “the Ca" 
thedral. — = 
Our approach to it this morning was by a something less 
gloomy and tedious way. We were accidentally in an alley 
in the vicinity, w hen we saw a genticman in a white gown, 
aud a square or university cap on his head, with a lady on | 
his arm, enter an old, arched, cnd groincd passage., We fol- 
lowed him adventurowly, not being sure that if was not the | 
entrance to his residence. After passing to the rear of the 
block of buildings that fronted on the alley, we found our-- 
_selves in a kind of gallery or covered promenade attached to. 
the cathedral, (The cloisters.) From this we passed into~ 
the neve (or long armrof thie cross). Its length, its broad, 
flat stone floor, cutiely free from obstruction, excépt by a 
row of thick elustered columns near the sides, and the great. 
height and darkness of its oak-ceiled roof, produecd a sensa- 
‘tion entirely neW to us, from architecture. Its dignity was 
inereased by a goncval ‘dimness, and by the breadth of the 
softened, coloured light, that flowed in one sheet through a : 
“very large stained-glass window at one end. In the end op- 
posite this were wide piers t.at support the tower, and be-_ 
tween the two central of these were the gilded organ-pipes 
that we had seen in our nocturnal visit. | | 
Under these was an arched door, tn each side of which 
stood about thirty boys, from ten to fificen years old, dréssed 
im white robes; the * singing boys” or “ choristers.”’. Walk- 
ing leisurely up and down the otherwise vacant floor of the 
“nave were “my Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells” (I believe 
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“siastical dignitaries, Whose very titles were all strange to. 
ine; but altogether forming, what MrséJones said we should 
see, “a very pretty pack of priests.”” The bishop. was a thin 
nan, with a mean face and crisp hair, brushed back-from his 
forehead ; dressed in a black gown with white lawn sleeves, 
and a cap on’ his head. The dean, a burly red-faced man, 
strikingly contrasting with the bishop, particularly when 
they laughed, in white gown with a sort of bag of scarlet 
‘silk, . perhaps ‘l degenerate cowl, tied around his neck, and: 
dangling by strings down his back. The others had some- 
thing of the same sort, of different colours. We were told _ 
afterwards. that these were university badges, and that the 
colour was a imark of rank, not in university honours, but in 
the scale of society—as nobleman or commoner—(a pretty 
thing to carry into the worship of the Father, is it not %) The 
others were in black, 
We walked about for a few minuges outside the columns, 
reading the inseriptions on thé stoties,of the floor, which 
showed that they covered Yaults for the dead, and looking at 
‘the tablets and monumental effigies that were attached to the 
walls and columus. They were mostly of Mlaborate heraldic 
design, many with military insignia, andynearly all excessive- 
ly ugiy, and cntirely mappropriate to a place of religious 
meditation and worship, | . 
. After a while the great bell geased tolling, and some men 
in black serge loose gowns, two bearing maces of stecl with - 
silver cups on the ends, the rest carrying black rods, entered 
_ and saluted the bishop. A procession then formed, headed 
by the boys, in double file, followed by the. bishop, dean, 
subdean, canons major and minor, archdeacon, prgbendarics, 
&c., and “closed by three Yankees in plain clothes; passed 
between the vergers, who bowed reverently and presented 
“arms, through. the door under the organ into’ the ehoir 
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| part of the: edifice (in the centre of the cross) which | is fitted 
up inconveniently for public wor ship.. : 

_ It is a small, narrow apartment, having ¢ galleries, the oceu- 
“pants of which are hidden behind a beautiful open-work carv- 
ed wood screen, and furnished below with three or four tiers of 
pews (sips), and a few benches., Under the organ loft were. 
elevated arincd seats, which were occupied indiser iminately 
by the unofliciating clergy and military officers in uniform : the 
governor of the castle; Lord Grosvenor (as “ colonel’ of the’ 
militia »} Lord de Tapley, and others. Stationing soldiers 
among the: canons, it struck us, was well enough for a joke, 
but as part of ‘a display of w orshipping the God of peace, 
. very objectionable. It’ is one of those incongruities that a 
state church must be constantly subject to.* | 
_ Tialf way between. these elevated seats and the chancel 
was the reading desk and pulpit, and on each side of this the. 
chorislers were scated. , Several persons rose to offer us their 
seats as we approaglier d them, and when we were seated, 
placed prayer-books before us. ‘The pews were all furnished 
with foot-stools, or hassocks, of straw rope made up like a 
’ straw bee-hive. : | | 

Much of the sersice which in our churches is read, was. 
sung, or, as they say, ¢ndoned. Intoning is what in school- 
children, is called « Sing gsong” reading, only the worst Lind, 
. or most exaggerated sinc-sonpring, 1 had never heard it be 
‘fore in religious service, except in & mitigated way from some - 
‘of the old- fashioned Quaker and Methodist female exhor ters, 


“J remember when | was aehild, secing on the Sunday preceding the 
first Alonday tn. May—the annual draining decy—in one ofthe most olu“fash- 
loned villaves, in-Connectient, the atiicers of the imilitin come into the mect- 
ine-house in tleir unttorns, The Jeader of the choir was a corporal, and the 
red stripes on his pantaloona, the red facings and hell-buttons of his eout, 
is he stood up alone, and pitched tiie psalm tunes, was impressed irre. 
trievably on my mind. : 


INTONING "4, DEVOUT EXPRESSION, . 15S 


and I was surprised to hear iffamong the higher class of En. . 


glish clergy, and for a time perplexed, to account for it. But 
I at length remembered that nearly all men in reading Serip- 
ture, or in oral pray er, or in almost any public religious CX- 
ercises, use a very different tone and mode of utterance from 
: that ‘which i is visual or natuyal with them, either in conversa- 
tion or in ordinary’ reading. And this is more noticeable in 
persons of uncultivated minds; so it Is probably an impulse 


to distinguish and disassociate religious exercises fronmy the - 
common duties of life, that induces tt. The effect is, that the 


reading of the Bible, for igstawce, instead of being a study of 
‘truth, or an excitement to devotion and duty, as the indi- 
vidual may intend, becomes an ced of praise or prayer—the 
real, unconscious purpose of the reader, finding expression in 
his tone and manner, So we may often hear the most arrant 


nonsense in oral prayers; a stringing together of scriptural . 


phrases and devout words in confusin ne and contradicting. sen-. 


tences, while the tone and gestfire and.ghe whole manner of - 


tis 


the devotee show that he is most sincerely, feelingly, enthu-_ 
siastically in carnest supplication. What for? Not for that , 


which his words express, for they may ex®ress nonsense or 


utter blasphemy. It is simply an expgession or manifesta- 


.‘tiun by the aeé of uttering words in a supplicating tone, of the 


sense of dependence on a superior Being—of love, of grati- 


tude, and of reverence. Davidgdid the same thing by dancing 
and playing upon the harp. It is done now, as it seems to 
us, more solenmly, by the playing upon church organs. ~ It is 


done by monuments, as in the decorations of churches. It is 
~ dona by the Catholics, in listening and responding to prayers. 
in a language which they don’t pretend to understand, and in 
mechanically repeating others, the’ number of them counted. 
by beads, nveasuring the importance or intensity of. their pur- | 


pose. ft is done by abstaining from meat on Friday, and by 


* 


“ 
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confession to one another, in the form prescribed by their 
church: government. It is done by the Japanese, in twirling: 
a teetotum; by the Chinese, § ip. burning Joss-sticks ; by the 
Fakirs, in standing on one leg; by the Methodists, in groans: 
and inarticulate cries; by the Shakers, in their dance ; by 
the Baptists, in ice-W ater iImmersions 3 by Churchnien, in : 
kneeling ; by.) resbyterians, in standing; by, New: England- 
ers, in eating a cold dinner and regularly going to meeting on 
Sunday; by the Lenglish, in feasting, and’ the Germans, in 
gocial intercourse on that day as well as by more distinctly 
devout exercises, 
It was plain to me that the tone.of the reader was meant 
“to express—* I Note ye that this reading is no common read- | 
ing, but is the word derived from God, not now repeated for 
your instruction, plainly and with its .true emphasis, but 
markedly otherwise, that we may show our fuith in its sacred 
character, and through ip ac knowledge our God—l by repeat- 
ing its words as men.do not ‘those of another book—you by 


your presence and reverent silence while I do-so.” 


It was evident, too, by the occasional difficulties and con- - 
sequent etnbarragsment and confusion of our reader, causing - 
. blushing and stammering, that it was not with hima natural ; 
expression of this purpose as was the nasal tone of the Puri- 
‘tan, but a studied forin, which had originated In some per son 
more musically ‘constituted. - | 

Whether I was right with regard to the theory or not, 
there was no doubt that practically such was the, opération of 
much of the service, The portion of the old ‘éstament read 
was one of those tedious cencalogical registers that nokody. 
but an antiquar yor a blood nobleman would pretend to be 
interested 5 in, Lhe psalm, oue of the most tearful of David’s 
songs of vengeanee and imprecation, alter nately sung by 
the choristers and intoned hy the reader, one often running 
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THE COMICAL 


‘into the other with most Wnpleasant discord, The same with | 
the Litany. Even the prayers could with difficulty. be under-. 
stood, owing: partly to echoes, in which all distinctness was 
lost 7 
" Despairing of being assisted by the words of the. service, 
therefore, I endeavoured ta, “ work up” in myself the solem- 
nity and awe that seemed due to the place and the occasion 
by appropriate reflections, Under this vaulted ceiling, what 
holy thoughts, what heavenly aspirations have been kindléd 
—what true praise of noble resolution has, like unconscious 
incense, grateful to God, ascemded from these'seats, On these 
venerable walls, for hundreds of years, have the eyes of good 
men rested, as from their firm and untottering consistency 
they gained new strength and courage to fight the good fight, 
——and again I raised my eyes to catch communion with them. 
‘They fell upon & most infamous countenanee, like to the 
tepresentations of Falstaff’s,—a mangwith one eye closed and 
his tongue tucked out the side.of his roouth,-—his body tied 
up in a sack, his ktiees being brought up each side of his chin 
to make a snugger bundle. Tf turned away from it imme- 
diately ; but.there was another face in mos®* doleful grimace, 
as if a man that had been buried alive had suddenly thrust 
his head out of his coffin, and was greatly perplexed and dis. 
mayed at his situation. Again I turned my eyes—they feli - 
upon the face of a woman undgg the influence of an emetic—- 
‘again upon a woman with the grin of drunkenness. Every- 
where that any thing like a knob would ‘be appropriate to the 

architecture were faces sculptured on the walls that would 
be a.ortune in a comic almanac. _ 
i closed my eyes again, and tried to bring my mind to a 
reverent mood, but the more I tried the more difficult I found 
it, My imagination was taken possession of by the funny 
| things, and refused to search out the sublime. Not but that - 
14 | | 
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the sublime, the grand, and the “awful were not apparent 
also, all over and around—ay, and consciously within me; 
but, like a stubborn child, my mind would resist: force. I 
gave it up, envying those who would have becn so naturally 
elevated by all these incitements and aids to devotion. | 

I could not understand a sentence of the service, but sat, 
and, rose, and knecled, thus only being able to join in the 
prayer, and praise, and communion of the congregation. 

Soon my thoughts, now wandering freely, fell to moving 
in those directions of reverie that [ have found they are apt 
to take when I am hearing what these who listen with critical 
ear shall call fme music: doubtless it is the best and truest 
| that can effect this; though when I listen attentively and try 
to appreciate it, my opinion would only be laughed: at by 
them. Ihad been wandering in a deep, sad day-dream, far 
away, pevond 1 the ocean—beyond the earth . . . -dark—lost’ 
to rer en | was ofa sudden brought back and 
awakened again th the dim Old cathedral with such cmotion, 
as if from eternity and Infmuty, Fwas remanded tq mysterious 
identity and sense of time, that I choked and throbbed; and 
then; as the richtst, deepest melody I must ever have heard 
passed awa y, softly swelling through the vaulted seiling, caught, 
up tenderly by mild echoes in the naye, and again and again 
fuuntly retummg from its deepest distances, I kneeled and 
bowed my head with the wershippers around me, acknowl- 
. edging. im ail my heart the beauty and sublimity of the place 
and the services.® — : 





The sermon was from an elderly man, with a voice slightly 


am " 
* T try in vain to express a sensation, which I have many times in my 
“Hie expericucud, and which, I presume, is common to other men,-that forces 
on mé a belief, strong at the time as knowledge, of immortality and eter- 
nity, both backward snd forward, vastly slronger than all arguments ean. 


effect. 
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broken, and an impressive manner, whom we were afterwards 
told was Canon Slade, a somewhat distinguished divine, It 
‘yeas one of the best, plain, practical, Christ-like -discourses | 
ever heard from a pulpit. It was delivered with emphasis 
aud animation, in a natural, sometimes al:nost conversational 
‘fone, directly to individuals high and low, then and there pre- 
sent, and of course was listened to with respectful attention. 
The main drift. of it was to enforce the idea, that a knowledge: 
of the truth of God was never to be arrived at by mere learn- 
Ing and dry study; that these were sometimes rather’ encum.* 
~ brances; that Jove was ofmowe valuc than learning. Ie had 
_ been describing the Pharisees of old sand concluded by say-. 
tng, that the Pharisces, satistied with their own notions, and 
scoring new light, were not scarce in our duy. ‘There are 
some of them in our Church of England : would that there were. 
fewer; that there were less parade and more reality of heav- 
—enly knowledge.” He made but litgle use of his notes, and, 
-‘pronotmeed an extemporaneous Prayer ég the conclusion with 
extreme solemnity.” 

T remained: in corapany with a large proportion of the 
women present, andl halfa dozeti men, at th® communion ser- 
vice, ‘Phe Church of England service, which has always 
‘seemed to me more effective than most others to the practical 
ond of the ceremony, uever was so solemn, impressive, and 
affecting. It was administeregh by the bishop, unassisted; 
with great fecling and simplicity. There was not the Yeast . 
unnecessary parade or affectation of sanctity; but a low,. 
earnest voite, and a quiet, unprofessional manner that be- 
tokeyed a sense of the common brotherhood of us alt united 
by God in Christ. The singing was “ congregagional, ” the 
choristers having lett, @nd without assistance from the organ. 

_A considerable propor tion of the congregation were ser. 
vahts in hvery; and besides these and the soldiers and clergy, . 


1- 
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the men present were generally plainly, and many shabbily, — 
dressed. The women, many of them, seamed of a higher. 
class, but were also simply dressed, generally in dark calicoes. 
In the south transept {or short arm of the cross) of the 
cathedral’ another. congregation were assembling as L came 
out, J followed i Ina coinpany of boys, marching like soldiers, 
dressed in long-skirted blue coats, long waistcoats, breeches, 
and sree and with the clerical bands from their cravats, 


-Within were several other such companies—boys and girls in 


Uuniforin, from charity schools, I suppose. The girls were 
dressed in the fashion of Goody-Two-Shoes, with high-backed 


white caps, and white “% pinafores” over blue check gowns, 


This transept is a large place of worship in itself, though 


but a small part of the cathedral, and is occupied by the 


parish of St. Oswald, morning and. evening service being held 
in it immediately after that of the cathedral church, On the 
doors were notices, posted in placards, addressed to persons in 
certain circurnstancer, among others, to ali who used hatr- 
powder, to give notice to the appointed officers that they might 
be rightfully t taxed, _ 

In the afternoSn we visited 7 Sunday- sthool of the Unita. | 


rians, where we saw about sixty well-behaved children ,—the 


exercises, much the same as in ours. Afterwar ds we heard a 
sensibie sermon, on faith and works, in the Independent 
. . ‘ i a 4 
chapel. The clergyman, whe has been a-misstonary in the- 
East, and has also travelied in America, was good enough to 
call on us and invite us to his house the next day. The con- 
gregation seemed to be of a higher grade than most of that we 


- had seen at the cathedral, more intclligent and animated: and 


more carehlly dressed, yet very 2nuch plainer, more modestly 
and becomingly, and far less expensivély than you could often 


“see any congregation with us. 


We had a delightful walk, later in the afternoon, on .the 
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walls, where we met a very lar ge number of apparently very 
happy people. Isnever saw so many neat, quiet, ingentecl, 

‘happy; and healthy-looking women, ull im plain clean dresses, 

_ and conversirig in mild, pleasant tones; squads of children,’ 
too, all dressed ridiculously, bright and clean and stiff, not 

a dirty one among them, aad as well behaved as dolls, most 

_ comically sober and stately. The walls form a good prom: 
enade, elevated and dry. The landscape view -across the- 
fiver, in the sunset haze, seemed in communion with the 
‘minds. of the people, tranquil und loving. An hour later, and’ 
“we found the streets light®d Lup ancl almost as crowded as on 
-Paturday night, yet very quiet, and *o timpudenes, black- 
guardisim, or indeeency shown us. On the whole, spite of the 
universal beer drinking, we remayved a high opinion of the 
character of Chester people, quite as high, as respects moral- 
ity and courtesy, as a stranger passing a Sunday in a New 
England town of the same size weld @e Ii kely to obtain of it. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


LLASDESTINE ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES.—A VISIT TO THE MARGUIS OF 
WESTMINSTER’S 3TU D.w——STABLE MATTE RS. 


Monday, June ad. 
ARLY in the moriing we visited the old church of St. 
John’s, and afterwards scveral curious places, relics of Ro- - 
mans, Saxons, and Normans, in the suburbs—after -all, noath- 
Ing SO interesting to me as the commonest relics of Biiglish: | 
rien ‘bunt two or three centuries old, ° As we returned through 
the town at seven, the early-visers seemed to be just getting 
up. . Passing the cathedral as the hell tolled for morning 
prayer, we tumed in. There are services every day at 7, 11, 
and 3 0 ‘clock, The service was performed in the Lady Chapel, 
which we did not enter. ‘The attendance mugt have been 
. rather meagr ec, as we Saw nO ole going to it ut two ladies 
with an old man-servant. We remained some time hunting 
on tip-tee for traces of the Norman dransition in the architec.” 
ture, and found we had had alfeady practice cnough to readily. | 
detect it in various parts. Stealing softly into the chair, 
from which the Lady Chapel opens, we examined the bishop’s 
throne. It is adorned with many figures of saints and angels, 
kines and queens, and having been onee broken to pieces, 
in the reptirs upen it the old heads were generally put on 
young shoulders, and vice versa, producing in some instances 
‘a very ludicrous eflect, particularly where the men’s heads, 
beards and all, are set on female bodies. We then got out 
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into thé edvisters, and from them into the chapter-house, in. 
which the heavy-groined arches, simple, and without the 
slightest ornatient, have a grand effect. The @ate is about 
1190, We saw here some very strongly marked faces which 
in stone represent, certain Norman abbots whose oTaves were 
under us, * 

Without the cathedral yard, the ruins of the old abbey 
appear frequently among the houses, the old black oak tim-_ 
ber and briek work of the time of Cromwell, mingling pictu- 
resquely with the water-worn carvings of the older, old ma- .— 
sonty, - This moming we fw @ stout, round, old Saxon arch 
giving protection to a fire-engine, which brought to mind the 
improbability of the present race of New-Yorkers sending 
down to posterity such memorials of itself! Well, it will 
send better perhaps, and more 
stocks. 

On the town-hall is a large gtatue, said to be of Queen 
Anne, but so battered and chipped, that®it might stai& for 
any body else, in a loné dress, The hands and nose, and nd] 
-the regalia are knocked off. And how, do you suppose? By 
the syper-sovercign peopte in election dle anonstrations,  Wharuk 
God, we may yet boast, that in our theroughly democratic 
elections, where the whole national policy is turning, and the 
most important private and local interests are at issie, we 
leaye no such menrorials of our@time. (I heg pardon of the 
“bloody Sixth.”’) | 

Going into a book-shop for a direction, we saw Emerson’s 
“Representative Men,” and Irving’s “Sketch-Book,” on the 
countér, with newspapers and railway guides, and the p Opri- 
etor told us he had sold a great many of them. 

We passed through a crockery shop to seca Roman bath; 
which had been discovered in excayating a cellar ia the rear 





of if. Such {Anes mia? bu laree eyOry Vise hroneht to higher. 
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After breakfast we once more took our knapsacks, aud 
left Chester by the foot-path on the bank of the Dee. 
“The Mafquis of Westminster owns:somé of the finest 
horses in the. kingdom; in passing through Eceleston, we 
usked a man if he cou 1d direct us wlicre we could see some 
of them. Ife informed us that le was head groom of the 
stud to the mafquis, and he would take pleasure In showing 
it tous, Ile took us first to He paddocks, which are fields 
of from two to tive acres, enclosed by stone walls, ten fect 
high, some of them with sheds andl stables attached, and 
some without. In these were thirty or furty of the hichest 
bred, and most valuatle mares and fillies in the world. Un- 
_ fortunately lam not a horse-mun, and cannot attempt to de- 
scribe them particularly. It needed buta glance, however, to 
show us that they were almost any of them far the most 
beaulitul animals we had ever seen, The groom, whose name 
is Nutting, and whosemequaitance breeonmend ey ery tray- 
eller. this way to efideavour to make, was exeeedingly oblit 
ging, not only taking us into every paddock and stable, and 


giving us an account of the pedigree, history, and perform 


anecs of every horse, but calling our attention, to the penis, 


all the peculiarities ‘of form which distinguished each individ. 


val. It was evident his heart was in his business, and that 
his regard was appreciated, for as soon as he unlocked the 
gate, and showed himself Within the enclosure, some of the 
older marés would trot up to be caressed with the most-ani- 
mated, intelligent, and gratified expression, The most cele 
brated among them was Bee’s-wing. She is seventcen years 
old, and very large, but most perfect in form; I should think 
better thaft her daughter, Queen-Bee, who is lightersand more 
delicate, The extraordinary beauty of “ Ghuznee” and “ Cre. 
cilix,”” both distinguished on the turt) was also obvious. These, 
P think, do not Lelong to the marquis. In one of the pad- 


t 
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docks were a number of foals, pretty, agile, fawn-like erca- 
tures. They came round us dancing and eapering, catching 
our knapsacks with their teeth, then springing off, and coming 
back again, like dogs at play. The mares, fillies, and colts 
were.@il of dark ‘bay colour, but one, which was dark fron- 
grey, nearly: black. am. : , 
Just as we left the colts,. a ‘great cart-horse, belonging to 
the marquis, was passing on the road. The contrast was’ 
wonderful. Tle was seventeen hands and one inch high (with... 
in a trifle, six feet), aud putting both my thumbs to the 
smallest part of his leg, could not make my fifigers mect 
around it. 
| Hrom the paddocks we went to the stables to sce the 
stallions. They were all loose boxes (no stalls), thirteen 
feet by sixtcen, some with rack and manger across the side, 
some with the same inacorner. Touchstone is a maghificent 
creature, beyond conception. i is gmpossible to imagine. 
such high condition, indicated not less, ine the happy aut@epix, 
ited expression and action, than in the ‘bright, smooth, supple, 
and elastic feel of his skin, I never saw any thing to cqual 
it in Amcrica; and it was nearly as remarksbte in the mares. 
Five thousand guineas (over $25,000). have been offered and 
refuscd for Touchstone,*  Springy-Jack is a younger stallion ; 
by Nutting esteemed even higher than Touchstone. Nothing — 
tn the world of animal life can we finer than the muscular de- 
. velopment of. his neck, Touchstone is a little coarse in the - 
- withers. ‘Tlicy were intending to put him im pasture the next _ 
week, and in preparation for it, he had some fresh grass mixed 
with hay to eat. Jie stood in a deep bed of,.straw, and’ 
* Mares are sent here from all parts of the kingdom, to be served by — 
fouchstone, pérhaps the most esteemed stock-getter in England. He is 


wlowed forty in a year, and the charve is $150 to $200, and $2.25 a week 
for. pasture, ' 


* 
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was not curried—gioomed ‘merely with a cloth, yet he was 
so clean, that it would not have soiled a white linen handker- 
chief to have been: rubbed upon him. oe - 

In the granary we saw some very plump and bright 
Scotch oats. They were bought for 42 Ibs. to the bushel, 
but would overweigh that. The common feed was oat and 
bean meal mixed with cut hay. The hay was cut very 
fine (not more than $ inch lengths) by a hand machine, J 
believe, cut as it usually is by our machines (2 inch to 1 inch), 
it is more thoroughly digested. [use Sinclair's, of Baltimore, 
which is.intended for corn-statxs, driven, by hors sc-power, and. 
-cuts hay and straw fgom one to three inches, which | preter 
_to the figer. * The machine here cost £6 (330), and was in no - 
way superior, that I could see, to Ruggles’, of Boston, which’ 

is sold at half that price. fs : 

| The farn buildings were not fine or in good order, ma- 
nure wasting, old carts, and broken implements thrown care-. 
lessly about, and ncthme neat. Nor were the cattle remark- 
able—most of them below the average that we have seen on 
the road-side. It is evident the marquis is more of a horse- 
jockey than a farmer. 

The groom’s horse, which we entered, was very neat and | 
handsomely built of stone. All the cottages hereabout are 
floored with tiles, nine inches square, hey vary in colour, but 
are most cornmonly light brown, : 
| Nutting show ed us‘a cow of his ow un, which E took to be. 
a direct cross of Devon and Ayrshire, and which had as fine. 
points for a milker as. ever saw in any thing. She was very _ 
large, reck and white, anda good fecler, He assured “us she 
Wis giving LOW On. pasture feed thirty-two quarts aday.— - 


* I donot wish to recommend this machine for hay aud atrivw, which 
it does not cut as rapidly as. some others, but for stalks it cannot be snr- 
passed—cutting and splitting them in small dice. 
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The hay was partly stored under slate roofs, supported by . 
four strong stone eolumns, the sides opent. . This plan differs 
from the shay barracks, commén where the Dutch settled in 
America, in which the roof, thatched or boarded, is attached. 
to pogts in such a way that it can be e: asily set up or down, 
and adjusted to the quantityaof, hay under it. ‘hese erections 
are here called Dutch barns. Nutting thought hay was pre- | 
served in them better than in any way he knew, and this has 
been my opinion of that from our barracks. Close barns he 
particularly objected to, Probably hay suffers more in them o 
“here than it does in Ameri#a, * 8 
After showing us all about the farmery, he walked on with 
us to a shady pasture by the river side, where was aherd of - 
fine mares. We sat here under an old elm for some time, 
looking at them as they clustered around us, and talking with 
_ hin about the agricukkure of the district. THe was so easily 
good-natured, and conversed $0 Geely asking. as well-as an 

swering questions, that we were gragtty puzzled tHtell. 
“whether he expected a fee, or would be’ offended by our offer- 
ing it. "At length, when he was about to leave, we fran kly 
stated our difficulty, explaining that we wore foreigners, aud 
not familiar with the English customs on uch occasions, lTe 

answered pleasantly, that he was always glad of a chance’ to 
" converse. with gentlemen on such subjects as we appeared to | 
' be interested in; if they liked t# give him something he did 
not refuse it, but he did not wish any thing from us. We 
assured him that we were much indebted to him, and begged © 
that he would not make an exception of us, handing him a--. 
half crbwn, which he dropped into his pocket without looking 
ateit or thanking us, but politely replying’ that he sonsidered 
himsclf fortunate in havi ing met us. He then said he would 
walk on a little further to direct us on a path much pleas- 
anter than the reeular travel, and from which we might see 
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one of the best dain'y farms in the country, with an excellent 
herd of oné hundred and fifty cows. The path would “ron 
through the park, and was not public, but if we would men-. 
tion his name at the lodges they would’ let us pass, 
~ We soon came in sight of the cows. They were large, - 
half. bred Ayrshires, which seem to be the favourite dairy. 
stock throughout the country. Pure-bred stock of. any breed 
were not in fayour, but the Ayrshire blood was most valued. 


"SOI, AND CLIMATE IN CHEESE.MAKING «168: 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE CHESHIRE CIEESE DISTRICT AND ENGLISH HUSBANDRY ‘UPON HEAVY 
SOILS. — PASTURES. THEIR PERMANENCE.-—THE USE OF BONES AS A MA- 


NURE IN CUESHIRE.—a VALUABLE REMARK TO OWNERS QF -HEPROYED | 


NEAT STOCK, ““~BREEDS OF pihy s STOUK.—~HGRSES. 


IIE soil of a considerable part. of this countye being a 
tenacious clay, favourable to-the growth of grasses, and 
dificult of tillage, its inhabitants are naturally dairy-men, 


and it has been particularly distinguished for mary centuries” 
for its manufacture of cheese. Ys distinction in this respect ‘ 


‘does not appear to be the result of, reniftkable skill or pecu- 
liar dairy processes, but is probably due to the particular 


varieties of herbage, to the natural productigns of which, the | 


properties of its soll, and perhaps of its climate, are pecu harly 


favourable.* > 


. The grounds for this conclusion are the general value 
“placed by the farmers upon their old_ pastures, where the * 
natural assortment of herbage@may he considered to have 


entirely obtained and taken the place of the limited number 
“of varieties which are artificially sowed, the fact that the 
butter of the district is not, as a general rule, highly esteemed, 


| 


* The best chease 18 made on cold, stiff, clay- soils (bt not. on, the 
- purest clays}, and from the most aadus cal herbage, even from weedy, sterile: 


‘pastures; but much the largest qnantity is made from an equal extent of 


nore moderately tenacious and drained or permeable soils spontaneously 


 prodneing close, luxnriant, fine (not rank) grasses and white clover. 
15 


F 
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| and that T cannot learn that the process of cheese-making dif 
fers any more from that of other districts in England or the 
. United States, than between different dairies producing cheese 
of equal value j in this district itself. 

It is by no means to be inferred, however, that the quality 
of cheese is not affected by the process of manufacture. 
There is no doubt that the skill’and nicety of a superior 
dairy-maid will produce ‘cheese of a superior quality on a 
farm of poor herbage, whiJe 4n ignorant and careless ‘one will 

make only an inferior description, no matter what the natural, 
advantages may be, The best &icese made in the United 
States is quite equal t> the best I have tasted here, but the 
average quality is by no means equal to the average quality 
of Cheshire cheese. | 

Superiority in the manufacture seems not to depend, how- 
ever, uponeany describable peculiarities of the process, which 
differs in no essentialrpartieular from that common in our 
dairies, Excellence is well understood to depend oreatly 
upon extreme cleanliness in all the implements employed, | 
and upou the purity and moderate temperature of the atmo 
sphere. Means to secure the latter are used: much the same. 
as with us. Stoves and hot-water pipes are sometimes em- 
ployed in the cheese-room ; and I may mention that where 
‘this is in a detached building of ene story, it is considered 
‘essential that it should have’. thatched roof; Tn some cases. 
where the roof has been slated, it has been found necessary 
in the warmest weather to remove the cheese to the cellar of 
the farm-house, Plank shelves are more generally used, and 
are esteemed better than stone. — | 

Not ofly is there no uniformity in the methods of tke 
different dairies to distinguish them from those of the United 
States, but rarely in any single dairy are there any exact 
rules with regard to the time to be employed in any parts of 
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the process, or as to the temperature or the measure of any 
ingfedients, Thus the degree of heat at sctting the milk, 
although the skill fo: feel when it is rivht is deemed highly 
important, is almostnever measured, even in the hest dairies. 
_ The quantity of rennet is guessed at, and its strength not ex. : 
actly known, The quantity of salt used is undefiped, and the 
_ time for sweating or curing of the cheese, when made, is qett 
to be accidental. a 
With regard to some of these points, however, it has been 
found (as reported -to the Royal Agricultural Bociety} that” 
in some of the best dairi& the milk, when Judged Yo be of - 
the right temperatiire for coagulating, €as by the thermomme- 
ter af 82° 1". (variations fron, 76° to 88°). From fur to six. 
_ teen square inches of reunet skin ina pint of water (generally - 
four square inches) were used to make the cheese from fifty 
galions of milk, and 1 1b. to 1 lb. 4 ounces salt to the same. 
quantity. It is thought that the be& cheese is made with 
less salt than this. ‘The heat of ‘the Hilk-room was found to 
vary from 64° to 78° in August, and it was thought desirable | 
that it should be cooler than this, The repagter thought that 
a temperature of 50° would be most approved throughout the 
year, Tnever saw or heard of ice being used in auy way in’ 
a Cheshire dairy. | } _ 
Some of the best dairy-maids Claim to have secrets by” 
which they are enabled to su rpas others, but it is certain that 
they do not lessen the necessity for extreme cleanliness, ni- 
cety, and close observation and judgmeut, and that with this, 
in addition to what 1s everywhere known and practised, there 
-isno Mystery necessary to produce the best.* | 
ye fo. _ wo. 
*4* A cheese dairy is a manutactory—a workshop—and ia, in truth, & | 
«© place of hard wotk. hat studied outward nealnesa which is to be seen in 


the show duiries of difftrent districts niay be in character where butter is 
the only object, but would be supertluous in a cheese dairy. Ifthe room, 
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The Chestire cheese m market always has an unnaturally 
deep, yellow colour, though of late less so than foxmerly, It 
‘is given by the ‘addition of « colouring” to the milk imme- 
diatel y before the rennet steep is applied. . This “ colouring” 


is manufactured and sold at the shops for the purpose, It is’ 


an imitation of annatto, formed chiefly of a small quantity 
of real annatto mixed with tumeric and soft soap. I think it 
is never used in sufheient quantity to affect the flavour at all; 
but E observe that the farmers and people in the céuntry pre- 
fer cheese for their own use that 1 is not coloured. 


Whéy Butter. It is cormmon ity Cheshire to make , butter. 


from the whey. - It wil probably surprisé many to learn that 


there‘! is any cream left in w hey 3 but there undoubted|y is, and 


it may be extracted by the same means. as from milk. The 
only difference in the process ts, that it is se¢ in large tubs, 
instead of small pans, and that the whey is drawn off by a 
faucet from the bottor® after the ercam has risen. If allow. 
ed te remain too long it will give a disagreeable flavour to the 
-eream. One hundred gallons of milk will give ninety of whey, 
which will give ten or twelve gallons of cream, which will 


make three or four pounds of butter, So that besides the 


cheese, twenty to tiventy-five pounds of butter are-made in a 
year. from the milk of cach cow, an item of some value ina 


“ 


large dairy. The butter is of sesond-rate quality, but not’ 


— bad—-worth perhaps three cunts a pound less than milk but- 
ter. 


the utensils, the dairy-woman and her assistants be anfliciently clean to . 


give perfect sweetness to the produce, no matter for the eolod» orthegr- 
rangement, The scouring-wisp gives an euiward fairness, but is frequently 
an enemy téleead cleaitliness.”’—MARsALL’s VALE oF GLovorster. Besides 
. the means of securing this zaxer cleanliness, sweetness, and purity, which 
innst be of the air too, as well as of the utensils, de. ., it is "probable that the 
dairy-muids’ secrets are in a knowledge of the best temperature, particu- 
larly of that at which the milk should be curdied. 
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The farms in the countr y over which we walked in Che: 
shire were generally small, jess, | should think, than one hun- 
dred acres. Frequently the farmer's family supplied all the 
Jabour upon them,=phimself and his sons in the field, and his 
wife and daughters tn. the dairy,—exeept that in the harvest 
- month one or two Irish. reapers would be employed. The - 
cows, in the summer, are kept during the day in Gistant pas- 
tures, and always at night in a home lot.. During the cheese- 
making season, which on these small farms js from the first - 
of May till November, they are driven home and fastened in 7 
“ghippens, or sheds, betw cea fi¥cand six o’clock, moming and . 
night, and then mijked by. the girls, spmetimes assisted by 
the men. On a farm of one hundred acr es, fifteen tg twenty 
‘cows are kept, and three persons-are about an hour in milk 
ing them, From twenty to thirty gallons of milk (say six. 
- quarts from cach cow) is expected to be obtained on an av-. 
erage, and about one pound of dried gheese from a ‘gallon of - 
milk, From two to five ewt, {of 112 Ibs.) of chbese may be* 
made from the milk of each cow during the year.. Three - 
cwt. is thought a fair return on the best farms. In a mode 
rately dry and temperate summer, more chetse is made than 
“in one which is very wet. oy | 

The pastures are generally looked upon : as permanent , 
the night pastures are sometimes absolutely 80, as it is SUP. i 
' posed that they have not generally been broken up for many 
hundred years. During the last ten years the pasture lands 
have been very greatly, and, as they tell me, almost incredi- 
biy improved by the use of bone dust. It is applied in the | 
quantity of from twenty fo forty ewt. on an acre as top- 
dressing, and I was’ told that pasturés on which ¥ had been 
applied at the rate of ‘a ton to an acre, eight or nine ‘years 
ago, had continued as good (or able on an average of the 


years to bear as many cows) as similar land top-dressed with 
Oo 15* 
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farm-yard dung every two. years, probably at the rate of 


thirty cubic yards te au dere. . ‘There. seems-to be no doubt at 
all that land to which inch bones were applied fen years ago 


- are yet, much the better for it, They are usually appled in. 


April, and the ground is lightly pastured, or perhaps not, at all 
until the following year. The cfect, the farmers say, 1s not. 
merely to make the growth stronger, but to make it sweeter ; 
the cattle will even. eat the weeds which before they would 
not taste of. However, in poor land especially, if is found | 
to encourage the, growth of the more valuabl le grasses more 
than thaeof the weeds, so that the fatter are crowded out, and 
a clean, thick, close turf is formed. .If the ground has been 
drained ,ali these improvements are much accelerated and 
increased. . Upon newly laid down lands, however, the ‘effect 
‘is not so great; it is especially on ‘old pastures (from which. 
the extraction of the phosphates in the milk has been going 


on for ages sometimes, uniterruptedly) that the improve- 


ment is- most magical. The productive value of such lands 
is very frequently known to have been doubled by the first 
dressing of bones. | , 

Both boiled and raw: bones are used, and though -there is 


a8 general belief thas the latter are more valuable, | do not 


» . 4 


diewr of any experience that has shown it; on the contrary, 
J am told of one field which was dressed ‘on different sides 


equally with cach sort, and row, several -years after, no dif: 
ference has been observed i their effect, A comparison 
must, of course, be made by measure, as boiled bones are 


generally bought wet, and overw eigh equal bulks of raw about. 
25 per cent. Dry hone-dust weichs from 45 to 50 lbs. to a 


Dushel.:  « 


4 fe 


I have not heard of super phosphate of lime, or bones: dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, being used as a top-dressing for pas 
\ures. 
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J quote the following from the joumal of the Royal Agri: | 
cultural Society, as a mark of deep significance to American 
farmers, beyond its proof of the value of bones ;—“ Before 

bones came inte use ia this country, the farmers made a point 
‘of selecting a hardy and inferior deseription of stock fotheir | 
clay lands, farmers finding that large, well-bred cows did not at 
all answer upon then; but now they find” (ix infbroved pas- 
ture) “that the. best of stock find ample support, not only to 
supply the cheese-tub:frecly, but also to do pustice to theiF:’ 
_ eineage, by retaining, if not impvoving, their size and symme- 
try, so that the farmer has not only the advantage @f making 
considerably moré theese, but also of rgaking more money by 
| his tum of stock.” 
’ - T cannot now ascertain the amount of bones dnnually OX. 
ported from the United States to England, but it must be 
very great, as I know one bone-miller, near New York, that. 
has a stariding order to ship all he can. furnish, at a certain price, 
and who last year thus disposed of 80,000 bushels. | 
Breeds of Dairy Stoek.—l have already described most of. 
the dairy stock that- we have observed along the rvad. We 
have seen scarcely any pure bred stock-of™any kind,  Ayr- 
shire blood scems to predominate and be most ip favour on 
the best farms, The points of the short-horns are also common, 
and in the south we saw some Ilerefords. The best milkers - 
secmed to bé a. mixed bloed gf Ayrshires and some other — 
large and long-horned cattle with a smaller red and black + 
‘breed, probably Welsh. I[ incline to think that experience 
. has taught ‘the datry-men to prefer half. or quarter bred stock. 
to full bloods of any.breed, For beef-making it is otherwise, 
L have seen no working oxen. — Horses are the only beasts of | 
‘draught on the. farms; they vary greatly in quality, but are 
generally stout, heavy, hardy, and very powerful.’ On a farm 
‘of one hundred acres, three will be kept, sometimes four, and _ 
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at, abditt that tate on the Jarger farms, with an additional 
saddle-horse or two for his own use, if the farmer-can afford 
it.- Farmers general] y raise their own cows, choosing heifer 
calves from their best milker for the purpose. Cattle are not 
cominénly reared for sale here. Tew shecp are raised, but 
many are brought lean from Wales and Ireland, and fatted 
here, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


. TILLAGE,—~-SiZE OF FARMS, ——-CON BI TION OF LABOURENS,——FENCES, ~<HEDGES, — 
SURFACE DRAINAGE,—~UNDER DRAINAGE,“ VALUABLE IMPLEMENTS FOR 
BTIFF SOILS, NOT USED IN THE UNITED STATA. 


T SILOULD think that more than three- quarters of the land 

we have seen was in grass and pasture. J suppose that. it 
“would be more productive of human food, and support a much. | 
, larger population, if it were oulti@ated™ but the farmers being 
“generally men of small means, barely making a living, are in- 
disposed to také the’ trouble to break up and till the tough 
_ sward and stiff soil from which, while it is,in pasture, they 
are always sure to realize a certain product of cheese without 
any severe labour. The cultivation is not, either, very thorough, | 
beeause the strongest and most efficient implements and great : 
brute forces are needed to offectually act upon such a soil, 
Accordingly we have obser ved ‘on the large farms, where the 
-exfent of ground to be, of necessity, cultivated, warranted the | 
purchase of clod-crushers and other strong and expensive im- 
plements, and made it necessar y ta employ a considerable 
number of labourers, the proportion of land under tillage Was | 
more extensive, and Tauch more thorough work? was made 
with it, 7 . 
I wish [ could say ‘that the condition of the labourers ap- 
‘peared to be elevated with that of agriculture, by the leasing 
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of the land in larger tracts, and to men of larger capital. tis 
true ‘that the tendency is to increase’ the rate of wages and 
‘give etnploy ment to more hands, but it. is also evident. that 
by the engrossment of several small] farms in one large one, 

a numberof persons must be reduced from the com paratively 
independent position of small farmers to that of labourers, and 
‘Tcannot see that for this there is any compensasing moral 
advantase, : 7 
Another evil of the small farms (not exclusit ely, how-. 
_ ever), is the quantity of land injured or withdrawn from cul- 
tivation ‘sy the fences, These are almost univ ersally «hedges, 

‘and net only are they‘left untrimmed and straggling, thereby 
. Bhading ‘and feeding upon the adjoining land, but a great 
“many large trees have been allowed to grow up in them, of: 
course to the injury of any crops under thélr*branches. These. 
are sometimes kept low, the Hmbs being trimmed off for* 
firewood (in which cas€ they are called pollards), or are lett. 
to grow naturally, In the latter -case, of course, they add 
exceedingly to the beauty of. the landseape, and eventually’ 
become of valug for timber; but high as this is here, I can-. 
not at all believe it will ever-cofipensate for the loss occa- 
' sioned to the farm-crops. Where every five or ten acres is 
surrounded by a hedge and ditch, the damage done cannot be 
slight. By way of improvement we have seen where lately 
some hedges have been grubbéd up, two old fields being thrown 
together. We have also seen a few wire fences in use. Tiftse - 
latter were very slightly set up, aud could hardly be intended 
for permanence. We have also seen some fine, low, narrow 
hedges, taking up but 1 little room, and « isting but little shade. 
When a hfdge is thus well made and kept, lam inclined to 
esteem it the most economical fence. The yearly expense of . 
trimming it is but trifling (less than one cent a rod), and it is’ 
a perfect barrier to every thing larger than a sparfow. I 
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should add that the farmers séem to set much value upon the 
‘shelter from cold: winds. which the hedgeg afford. — - 

Drainage. —The need of thorough draintng is nowhere so 
obvious ‘as upon clay soils with stiff sub-soils. ‘There ‘will 
be but a fow weeks in a year when such soils are not fe wet 
“and -mortary, or too dry amd br icky, to be ploughed or tilled 
in any w ay to advantage. In the spring, it is difficult to cart 
ever them, and in the summer, if the heat is severe and long- 
‘continned, without copious rain, the crops upon them actually 
“dwindle and suffer more than upon the driest sandy loams. 
To gefgid of the surfacetw ater, the greater part ofethe culti-. 
vated land of Cheshire (and, I may add, of all the heavy land 
of England) was, ages ago, ploughed into beds og “ dedés” 
(bouts). These. are commonly from five to seven yards. 
wide; with a rise, froin the furrows (called the “ reins’’) to the 
“crown, of thrée or four inches in a yard. ‘The course of the 
butts is with the slope of the pound? 3 cross butt and rein, 
or a wide, open ditch-by the side of the hedge, at the foot of 
the field, conducting™s Off the water which: has collected from: 
its whole surface. When the land is broken up for tillage, 
and often even after thorough under-drainage, these butts are 
still sacredly regarded and preserved. 

Jhorough under-draining, by which all the -water is col- 
lected after filtering through the soil: to some. ‘depth, was . 
introduced here as an agricukural improvement within the 
dast eight years, The great profit of the process.upon’ the- 
stiff soil was so manifest that it was very soon generally fel- 
‘lowed. The landlords commonly furnished their. tenants - 
withs tile. for the purpose, and the latter very willingly were, 
-at the egpense of digging the drains and laying thern. Wish- 
ing, however, to do’ their share of the improvement at the 
least cost, the tenants have been too often accustomed to 
make the drains in a very inefficient manner, being guided as 
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| eto deans by the old reins, and laying their tile under these, : 
y, ~ often léss than eighteen inches from the surface. The scion 
of. the drains was thus often imperfect... It is now customary’ 
_. for thédandlords, when’ they furnish tile, to stipulate the pean 
bi, at: which they shall be laid. They sometimes also lay | oul 
‘the courses,and distances of thé drains, - The Marquis of = 
Westminster ‘employs an -engineer, who appoints foremen, c. 5 
and, to a certain extent, suitably-trained labourers. , to Se =e 
the drainage of his tenant-lands in the most jnctingls econom: ee 
ical and beneficial manner, ‘Tast_ winter he had. two. dun ae 
“dred men*so employed, in addition - to the labour fu vi d-by ’ 
~ the-tenants themselves} and over. one million tiles were laid — 
& by. them. ® [heard nowhere -any thing» but gratification and. 
“satisfac ‘ion expressed with they operation LO = the thorou gh 















iad Tmplemen ts. ~Rifter breaking up the everd of these F heavy 
lands witha deep, narréw, fitrow-slicing plough, a most ad- % ey 
-‘mirable instrument, quite commonly in use and everywhere ~~ 
. spoken. well. of, for crushing. and pulverizing the soil in a ~~~ 
much more effectyal and rapid. manner than the harrow, is _ * 
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em CROSSKILL’ S PATENT CLOD-CRUSHER ROLLER, 9g Rg eee 
‘ * 7 te : A : oS . : a ‘ 2 
“This Tipleriient, ” according to the inventor's divemmpes. 


ment, “consists of twenty-three roller parts, with serrated 
“and uneven surfaces, L usapal upon a ne axle, six feet, wide” - 
by two and , 
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pendent of each other upon the axle, thus producing a self 
fleaning thoyement.. Of course the roller must only be-used 
‘when the land is so dry as not to stick. i 
The following are the various uses to which thisay 
-Inent is applied: | _ | | 
‘1.—For rolling corn 48 sooh as sown uponglight lands; 
‘also upon strong lands, that are claddy, before harrowing. | 
“2. For rolling wheats upon light lands in the spring, 
after frosts and winds have left the plants bare. 
“3. —For stopping the ruyages of the wire-worm and grub. 
“For crushing clods after turnip crops, to séw barley. 
65 For: rolling barley, oats, &&.,-when the plants are 
three inches out of the ground, before sowing clove, &e, 
“6.—for rolling tumips in the rough leaf before hosing, 
where the plants gfe attacked by wire-worm. | 
| “ %——Tor rolling grass lands and mossy lands after Caen - 
post. | - | . 
 #8,-~For rolling: between the rows. of potatoes, when the 
plants are several inches out of the ground. 





“Cash prices, with travelling wheels epmplete, O feet 6 
inches, £21; 6 feet, £19 10s. 5 fect 6 inches, £1807 
For still more deeply stirring, and for bringing weeds to 
the surface of soil recently ploughed, a great variety of in- 
struments entirely unknown in America are in common use * 
here. They all consist of sets of tines, or tecth, placed be- 
‘tween a pair of wheels, and so attached to them that, by means 
of a lever, having the axletree of the wheels for a fulcrum, 
- the: depth to which they shall penetrate is regulated, and theye 
yay at any 7 time be raised entizely above the surface, drop- . 
ping and relieving themselves frour the weeds and roots which 
they have collected. Thus they may be described ‘as com- 
bining the action of the harrow, the cultivator, and the horse- 
rake. (The wire-tooth horsé-rake is used as an instrument of © 
1g 
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nated various] y by different manufacturers, as grubbers, | . 


> ‘ifiers,- “ee harrows,#and cultivators. ‘The “ Urey * 4 
re a Bees wee 
* uTivATOR,” of which a cut is"appended, is one of the Sims: ~~” 


, und oat efficient. 4 In this the tines are raised by turn: . se) 
jing a an cack complete turn ef which raises or depresses» 
them one inch. The depth to which they are penetrating at 
any time, is marked by a Sia: near the handle of : the crank, | 
Something of the kind more “effectual than any thing we. yet Bate 
‘ have, is much needed to be introduced with us. Clean - and 


. penrraahcnltare of stiff clay soil¢’ can hggdly be ‘perf a te 















ss 
~ I should remark of English ag cultural implements ins 
~ general, that they | seem to me very. unnecessarily cambrou * 
+ ane “complicated, . ge. ee | =" ~ ~—s = 
I have lately na in use on my farm, a plough fanichal” 
e by A. B. Allen & Co., of New York (“ Ruggle’s Deep - 
Tiller’, which, I think, has all the advantages of the best — 
English ploughs, with much less —_— and which is sold at 
- half their cost. ery a a ie 
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CHAPTER “X11: 


THE GEXERAL CONDITION OF AGRICUDEGRE ROTATION OF CROPS.—PRODUC- 

ARIVENESS.—SEEDING DOWN TO GRASS.—COMPARISON OF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN PRACTICE. PRACTICAL REMARKS.—-RY E-GRASS, CLOVER.—-RBIEN- 
NEAL GRASSES,—GUANO,—LIME—THE CONDITION OF LABOUICERS, WAGES, 
ETC.—-DAIRY-MAIDS.—-ALLOWANCE OF BEER. 9 | 


MUST say that, on the whole, the agriculture of Cheshire, 
as the first sample.of that of England which is presented | 
to me, is far below. my expectations. There are sufficient : 
reasons to expect that we shall 4nd other parts myugh superior 

‘to it; but what we have seen guite disposes of ‘the corbmon 

picture which our railroad and stage-coach travéllers are in - 
the habit of giving to our imagination, by saying that “al! 
England is like a garden.” Meaning only a “ landscape gar- 
den,’ a beautiful and harmonious combination of hill and dale, 

-with the richest masses of trecs, and groups and lines of shrub- 
bery, the greenest turf and most picturesque buildings, it might 
be appropriately said of many*parts, particularly in the south 
of the county. But, with reference to cultivation, and the 
productiveness of the land, it might be quite as truly applied 
to some small districts of our own country as to this part of, 
England... ee | - 

+ Jn commencing the cultivation of land thatshas been in 
srass, the first crop is usually oats, and the most approved 
practice upon the stiff soils scems to be, to plough déeply in 
the fall or winter, and in the spring to prepare the ground 
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- with. gome strong implement of the cultivator sort. Oats are 

. sowed much thicker than is usual with us. [hear 6f six bush- 
els to the acre; but witht regartl to thi& there is riuch differ. 
ence of opinion. The crop of outs‘ts not often large (from thirty . 
to forty: bushels from an‘acre is common) ; ; but oats seldom 
inake a lar ‘g crop upon clay soils.” The next year . the ground - 
will be summer-fallowed, or, by the more enterprising farm- 
evs, cropped with turnips, beet, or with potatoes. - The pota- 
tues are sold, the turnips and beets fed to the cows during the 
winter. On the poorer farms, the cows get little but. hay 
from DecSmber to April; and cheese-making is given up. du. 
ying the winter. Othdis, by the help of turnips, beets, and 
Hinged, tefxe, keep a constant flow of milk, and cheese-making . 
is nevér interrupted. (Of course the milking of each cow is 
interrupted for a while at her calving time; ‘which they try to 
have in March.) 

The crop ecter roots is cemmonly barley; after fallow, 
wheat, of which twenty: -five to thirty. bushels is a common 
crop, and furty nut uncominen. After wheat, oats again, and 
perhaps after the oats another crop of wheat; if so, the land 
is manurcd with bones or boughten manure, and sometimes 
limed at the rate, say of four tons to the acre of stone lime: 

Grass, ——With the last erop of oats or wheat, clover and 
grass seeds are sowed, Grass was thought to come better. 
after wheat upon under-draineu land. The best farmers sow | 
‘a very..great variety and large measure of grass seeds; the 
poorer ones are often content with what they can find under” 

their hay bays, sowing it, weeds and all, purchasing only 
clover seed, - 

‘The quautity of grass seeds sowed is always much greater | 
here than in America. I should think it was commonly from 
a bushel.to three bushels on an acre ; rarely less than one, or | 
more than three. Ido not think more than one quarter of a. 
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bushel, or perhaps half a bushel of the lighter seeds, is often: 
sowed in the United States. I should attribute’ the more 


general ev enness and closeness of the English meadows in 


a great degree to this, though, doubtless, much is due to the | 
moister climate. Land intended for, permanent pasture re- . 


ecives much more seed, anda larger variety, t than that which 
is intended to be mown only for a few years, and then be 
brought to tillage again. Of the good policy ®f the English 
practice fer pastures (and the same applies to lawns and 


public greens) I have no doubt. Among the great variety of+ 


grasses in an Ienglish meaflow, there will be one that springs 


_ -up.and grows strongly, furnishing a wholesome and delicious 


bite to the cattle, as early after the first warm bweath of 
spring as the ground will be dry enough to bear a hoof, (and 
on drained Jands it is rarcly not so). This‘ will be succeeded 
by others, and in May.by others ; and in July, those natural 


to the driest and warmest soils gill be in perfection ; ; and so. 


ST 


“thy ‘ough the year there is a constantly ‘renewing Perfection’ 


A ranker sward, and one that would for a season support 
more cattle, | think w ould be obtained from sowing a smaller 
quantity and less variety of seed, 


Tam not prepared to recommend the Inglish practice for - 


4" 


mowing lands. ‘To obtain the largest quantity of grass hay ‘ie 
from an acre, without regard to quality, plough deep, manure 


deep, and sow one variety of seed in such quantity that when 


jit comes up it will speedily f&dler, and occupy the whole 


ground, yet not stand so closely as to greatly crowd and 
compress the stools,.thereby dwanjing the reeds from . their 
naturfil size, and abet ucting the flow of sap in their vessels. . 
Cut. it when it has attained to 9 eee age it is : 
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nourishment can no longer ascend from the root. The right 
quantity of seed for this will vary im different soils—a very 
rich, deep soil needing less than a more sterile one, because 
_in.the latter the roots cannot extend far enough to collect 
the requisite food and drink to make a large, strong, open 
stool, and more herbage will grow upon the same space by 
having the Stools stand closer. 

In some degree proportionately to the closeness of the 
fibre and the fineness of the grass, will be Its nourishing 
quality, so that ninety pounds of fine, close-grown hay, from 
-a thick-seeded meadow, may be of equal value with a.hun- 


dred pounds: of a coarger, ranker quality. But the nourish" 


‘ment is hy no meansa4n the inverse ratio of size; so that for 
all ordinary purposes, with all the ‘usual hay-grasses, the far- 
mer will find his profit in studying to obtain the largest bur- 
then of grass. For this end, fam inclined to think English 
farmers often sow too much sce |, Americans not cnough. It 


seems, however, to be thio best farmers | i ather Yespeets that | 


sow the most seed inl England. 


There is one consideration that I have omitted to mention 


agains! the commion practice on American farms, where hay 
sah tnportant staple crop: it is generally an object to re- 


tain a clean sward of grass as long as possible, without tho 


necessity of bre: king up, from the grass having rin oud, that . 


is, given place to weeds, or to Aner and less profitable g erasscs, 


Ww here the secd has been thickly sown, the grass takes more 
entire possession of the surface, and retains it longer. The 


, thicker grass seed is sown, therefore, other things being equal, | 


the Jonger 16 will dry, as 
Ihave known, in a district where it was the custom to 
sow four to eight quarts of timothy seed, on two occasions, 
twenty quarts sowed. The result was a finer grass in both 
cases, in gne it was thought the crop was Tauch larger, and 
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in the other that it was somewhat smaller, than where ten 

quarts was sowel alongside. The probability is, that in an 

average of ten years if will prove the larger crop on the 
: thickest sown, in botlt ficlds. | a aa 

The commonest grass-seed sowed in England, what’ may 
be called the staple grass, isgye-grass; or ray-grass (perénnial), 
It is a much smaller, closer-growing grass than our timothy ; . 
T think it has a sweeter taste, is probably, bul& for bulk, con- 

. siderably more nutritious, and perhaps so pound for pound ; 
but] think more fat and musele can be made from an acre, if 

sowed with timothy, thansvith ryergrass, A valuable quality 
of rye-grass is its early spring growth. A field of ryc-grass 

“will be up some inches, offering a tempting bite to gattle, be- 
fore a field-of other grasses will begin to show a sreen surface, 
] believe that: it ripens earlier, too, than timothy, and is better 
for mowing-ground on that account, to be sown with clover, 
which is much injured by over-ripenegg, if not cut till timothy 
is in its best state to make hay. I have seen no timothy in 
England, but I know it is sometimes sowed, 

Rye-grass has’ stood at the head of the mowing grasses in 
some parts of England for centuries. In disthicts of light and 
dry soil, itis least in favour than elsewhere, but | judge be- 
comes of more value with the improvement of husbandry 
generally, Marshall (1796),. writing from Gloucestershire, 
speaks of the general strong prejudice of the farmers against 

“ray-grass, Which he calls his favourite’grass, “ smothering every 
thing and impoverishing the soil, until it will grow nothing!” 
they say; and arguing against them, he makes an observation 
of value with reference. to the question of quantity of seed. 
“(If real ray-grass has ever been tried alone, and withont sue- 
cess, it has probably risen from too great. a quantity having 
‘been sown. Be it ray-grass or rubbish, I understand seldom 
less than a sackful” (three heaped bushels) “dn.aere is thrown - 
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on, whereas one galion an acre of clean-winnowed real ray: 7 


grass. seed is abundantly sufficient on such sail as this vale in 


general i is covered with.” The soil is “a rich, déep loam.” 
Clover (red and Dutch) is more sowed here tor hay than ; 


with us, though it is much more difficult to make good hay 


of it in thig climate. It is sowel in the spring, as with us, 


perhaps 20 ibs. to the acre. We commonly sow 5 to I0_ 


Ibs. Arthur Yeung tried about a dozen experiments to as-— 


certain the most profitable quantity of clover seed to. sow, and. 


eoucluded his record of them as follows: 


“ Theanore seed, as far as £0 Jhs, per acre, undoubtedly | 
the better, This is a ain fact, contradicted by no part of =. 


— the expergnents ; and the great inferiority of Sto 7 lbs. shows - 
equally clear that such portion of seed is too small fur an 


acre. Where land is well manured, less seed i is required ; 423 

Ibs, secms the proper quantity’? (on very rieh, gravelly “oil:) 
A. bushel of clover gered weighs 60 to 64 Tbs, 

. In ground intendéd for mowing but one or two years, bi- 

ennial varieties of the rye-grass are sown, which are of strong- 


er growth than the perennial. They are also sowed sometimes 


with permanent grasses, giving, on a deep, rich soil, a heavier 


—burthen of grass the first ‘year of cutting than these would do, 


For this purpose, | have thought it might be well to sow the 


biennial or sub-perennial rye-grass sced with timothy, which 
does not usually yield a fair crop at its first cutting, and have . 


‘twice attempted to make trial of the Italian rye-grass, but in 


both cases the seeds that I had procured failed of germination. | 


I shall have occasion hereafter to -riotice several species 
of herbage that are much yaldied in England, that have not 


been generatly introduced in the United States.* a ; 


* Fifteen or twenty varictiea of grasa seeds are sowed together, and the - 
expense for sced in laying down for pasture is often ten or twelve dollars 
an aure. 
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The grass is mowed for hay for a longer or shorter course 
of years; sometimes broken up after one or two seasons, 
sometimes becoming permanent or perennial pasture, and SO 
running on indefinitely» and sometimes being mowed for a 
number of years. One field I saw that had been mowed 
eight yéars, and Having xeceived a dressing of 80 ewt. of 
hones, promised fair yet to bear heavy swaths. Mowing 
lands are usually top-dressed at the end of t&e second year, 
and afterwards every second or third year. All the home-- 
‘stead dung is commonly reserved for this purpose, and all 
other manure is purchasad ffom the towns. Guarmo for tur 
nips and wheat is coming into genera} use; some think very 
profitably, others have been disappointed, For wheat, it is. 
applied at the seed sowing, and sometimes again as a top | 
dressing in the spring; but ina dry season it ig thought that 
this second application has done more harm than ‘good, 
Guano has been a good deal tried asa top dressing for -pas-. 
tures, and it has been said to improve*the quality of cheese 
when so used. The immediate effect upon grass, when ap- 
plied in the spring, is always very advantageous: but later 
in.the summer, particularly if the season “is dry, the good 
eflect disappears, and sometimes the result is unfavourable. 

Of course the round of crop varies according to every 
farmer’s notion. What I have described is as coMinon as 
any, though not probably amoug the best farmers. Another 
crop is beans, which is introduced between either of those I- 
‘have mentioned, sometimes at the head. Not uncommonly 
the first crop is wheat, the ground having been summer fal: , 
lowed. . Wheat is drilled or sowed broadeast ; most commonly 
sowed in this county, and is either ploughed or harrowed in, 
opinions varying as to which is best, My own experience on 
® stiff soil is decidedly in favour of ploughing in. 
Labourers.—W ages, as they have been reported to me, 
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vary much, and unaccountably. J should think the average 
for able-bodied men as day-labourers, working and recelying 
pay on] y in days that commence fair, was $2.25 a week, per- 
haps averaging thirty-three cents a day. The rent of a labour- 
er’s cottage, with a bit of garden attached (less than -a quarter 
of an acre), is from $15 to 825, dn addition they have some- 
times a few perquisites from the farmers who. regularly em- 
ploy them, great many. labourers in winter are without 
work, and wages are then a trifle less than I have mentioned, 
as in harvest time: they are also a trifle niore. ‘The reader _ 
wil] understand that ,out of this thirty -three cents, which T 
have supposed 1o be tke average receipts of a labourer per: 
day, he Was to pay his rent, and provide food and raiment for 
his family. Of course his diet cannot be very sumptuous (the . 
cost of provisions being, perhaps, ten per cent. higher than 
with us), but [ have net learmed particulars. 

The wages of farmeservaats, hired Ly the month or year, 
and boarded in the “famiby, are for men, from 345 to $65 a. 
year; for boys, $15 to $25; maid-servants, 30 to 40; 
dairy-maids, greatly varying, say from $50 to $100. 
It is customary to give all labourers and servants a certain 
allowance of beer besides their wages. It is served out several 
times a day, and may be supposed to cost, on an average, ten 
cents a day for each person. One farmer estimated it at 
twice that. a 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


REMARES ON THE CULTIVATION OF BEET AND MANGEL-WURBZEL. 


and throughout lreland, where the, “soils were at all stiff, 
increasing their crops of these roots. "For the pr oduction of 
nrilk they are, undoubtedly, a more valuable crop than turnips 
-or ruta bagas, though it is asser ted that the milk is more thin 


Te the best farmers’ in all the south of. “England, 


and watery. Some thought them equal, and cyen superior, 
weight for weight, for. fattening cattle, TE think it is certain | 
that in such’soils a larger amount of autriment ‘ean be’ ob- 
tained from,a crop of them on an equal measure of ground. 
Donaldson says the beet yields a larger weight per acre, both 
in roots and leaves, than any other root eros known. have 
heard of crops of from fifteen to thirty-five tons an acre; and 
in one instance, near New-York, at the rate of forty-four tons 
‘an acre, from one quarter of an acre. Chemical analyses and — 
practical experiments in feedigg, to ascertain their value as 
compared with other roots, or with hay, differ so very greatly, 
-that nothing qgp be said with any certainty about it. The 
climate of the United States, like that of France, is much 
‘better adapted to the beet, and much less favourable to the” 
«ruta baga, than that of England. The beet is mugh less liable - 
to be injured by insects or worms than the turnip’ or ruta 
baga, though 1 incline to think the latter is muth more 
favoured with us than in England in this respect. 
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The ground for bect crops is wrepared the same as for 
turnips; that is, it is finely and decply tilled (and thera:i¢ho : 
crop which will better show the value of draining and stihsoi] 
ploughing), and manured with well. decomposed. dung, com- 
post, bones, or guano, in drills from twent}-seven inches ‘to 
three feet apart. The sced is ugually prepared by steeping 
for from tvfenty-four to forty-eight hours, and is then rolled 
in lime. As rgpidly as possible after the manure is deposited, 
it is covered with svil and the seed dropped, sometimes be- 
ing drilled like turnip seed, but more commonly dibbied. 
There are two simple machines ase here for dibbling. What 
ever way “the seed is Planted, it must be expected that a large: 
part will full to germinate. 

{ have found. dibbling by hand not very - tedious, as fol. 
lows: One man making holes an inch deep, and six or éight 
inches apart, with a round’ stick an inch in diameter, another 
following and dropping 1 three seeds in a hole, and a third cov- 
ering hy a.sinele strake, and pressin 





«, with a hoc. I have 
obtained a large crop planting so late as the middle of July, 
in the climate of New York, | : 
 A-rapid early growth of the plant is important. . When 
‘the weeds come up, the horse-hoe ‘or enltivator is run through, 
and as often afterwards as there is need, while the size of the. 
beets will permit it, they are horse and hand hoed. It is 
found that. carthing-up with a plough is injurious. When two 
or three inches high, the plants are thinned to twelve inches 
apart. When two or three plants come Up gp a bunch, one 
only of them must be left, It will wilt down flat upon the 
*ground at first, but soon recovers. | 
The outgr leaves begin to dry and decay early in: the fall; 
and may then be plucked and fed’ to cows with profit, and - 
without retarding the continued growth of the root, The root- 
‘may ba pulled by hand, and is harvested more readily: than 
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any, other. tt will keep (at New York). in the open air, in 
3 four feet -wide and high, covered with straw aud six 
ing es of ear th, a-small hole being left in the top. for ventila- 
tion; until: “April, and is. then of great value to new. mailch- . 
cows anid ewes with lamb. 

| particular ly recomment the cultivation of the sugar and 
mangel-wurzel bects to cottage-farming gentlemen, who wish 
.. to keep a Small dairy with a limited: extent of fand, 

: LT 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 


DELIGHTFUL WALK BY THE DEE BANKS, AND “THROUGH: EATON PARK.—W Hea 
HAM-A FAIR.—MAIDS BY A FOUNTAIN,—THE CHURCH, —JACKDAWS— 
THE ‘VAP- ROOM AND TAP-ROOM TALK.-?TOLJTICAL DEADNESS OF THE LABOUL:. 
ING CLASS, — A METILODIST BAG MAN, 


VOLLGWING Nutting’s directions, we had.a most delight- 

_ fol walk along the river bank-and under some noble trees, 
then through thick woods and over a bit of low, rushy land, 
where some IJrishinen were opening drams, and out at length 
Into the private park-roud ; % pleasant avenue, which. we fol- 
lowed sume miles. The park here was well stocked with- 
game; rabbits were constantly leaping out béfore us, and we 
frequently started -partridges and pheasants from a cover of ; 
laurels, holly, and hawthorn with which the road was fined. | 

We came out at Pulford, when we linched at’ the Post 
Office Inn, and thence walked by an interesting read, through 
a village of inodel cottages not very pretty ; over a long Inll, 
from the top of which a grand view back; and by a park that 
formerly belonged to Judge Jctlreys, of infamous memory, to 
Wrexham. _ 

. Wrexham is a queer, dirty, higglcty-piggelty kind. of 
town, said to be the largest in Wales (it is about-as large 
AS Northampton). It was the latter part of a fhir-day, and 
there had been ‘a mustering ot the ycomanry of the shire, so 
that the streets were crowded as we entered. Inthe baleony of 
an hotel in the markct-place w military band was playing to a 
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7 mass of up-turned;: gaping faces, through which we worked 
| ip Way. “The inhs were generally full of guzzling troopers, 
area i a very ugly fashion, but we finally found one; 
- some. cotddr of the bear family, blue, 1 believe, which seemed 
_ tolerubly quict, where we stopped for the night. | 
After dining aud resting “awhile, we took a walk about the 
town. “Most of the houses out of the market place are Very 
“mean arid» low, the walls plastered with mud, and white- 
Washed; aid the, roots thatched. Noticing a kind of grotto 
in a back street about which y pretty group of girls, in short 
~ blue dresses, engaged i in if ely tatk, weve standing with piteh: 
,ers, We approached it. We came elise upon them before 
they. noticed us, but, instead of showing any timidity, they 
glanced at our hats and laughed clear and heartily, looking. 
us boldly in the face. Catching ene alone, however, as we 
~ descended to the: fountain, and asking: her to let-us. take her 
mug. to“drink from, she handed % to i, blushing deeply, and. 
said nothing, 80 we were glad to leavé quickly to relieve’ Her. ° 
There was.a spring and pool of remarkably clear, cool water, 
within the grotto, fromm which all the neighbpurhood scem to 
be@supplied. Our California hats attracted more attention at 
Wrexham than anywhere clse in Europe, but we met with 
no Incivility or impertinence beyond a smile or laugh. 

The church at Wrexham is curious, from the multitude 
of grotesque frees and figures Carved upon it. Itisa large 
and fine structure, and the tower is particularly beautiful, as_ 
seen from the village. There were jackdaws’ nests in it, and 
a flock of these birds, the first we have seen, were hovering 
and screeching around them. They are of the crow tribe, 
black, and somewhat larger than a Bluejay. * 

Returning to our inn we found in the parlour a couple of 
lisping clerks, who were sipping wine in a genteel way, and 
trying to say smart thines while they ogled the 1 landlady’s 
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daughter. Retreating from their twaddle, I called for a bipe 
and mug of ale, and joined the circle j in the tap-roomn. 
“was a’ tall, scarlet-coated fellow who told me he was a" Sor- 
geant in the Queen’s guards récruiting here; an older man. 
who had been a soldier, and had served in Canada and China ; 

a half-tipsy miller with a pleasaut-speaking, good natured 
wife trying to, coax him to come home, and half a dozen 
more countrymen, all muddling themselves with beer and 
tobacco. 

The conversation was running on politics, md was not at 
.all interr ‘upted by my? entrance 5 on. the contrary, I thought 
the old soldier was ‘plad of a stranger to show himself off be- 

fore... 7 He was 1 the orator of the night, and the others did lit- 
tle but express assent to his sentiments, except the miller, 
who every few moments- “interrupted him. with a plain and 
emphatic contr adiction, The sergeant said very Httle either 
way except he was appr aed to, to substantiate some asser- 
tion, “as @ military man,” but leancd on the bar, drinking hot 
gin-and-water, and whispering with the bar- maid, 

There. was news that the French minister had taken dip- 
lomatic offence and démanded his. passports, and war Mas 
threatened. War there certainly would be, according to the 
ex-soldier,-and a terrible time was coming with it. England 
was going to be whipped-out most certainly—it was ineyita- 
ble. Every body assented—it was “inevitable’—except the 
miller, who said it was fol-de-rol, “ Why,” continued the ex- 
soldier, “isn’t every country in Hurope against ‘Enigland ? a 
" don’t they all hate her? and isn’t every Frenchman_a-sol- 
dier?” Then he described the-inefficient state of the national 
defences, and showed how easy it would be for a fleet of | | 
steamers, some dark night the next week, to land an army - 
“jornewhere on the coast. of Wales, and. before they heard of. 
_t, it might be right there @ amougst there’ He-would like to 
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‘know what there was to oppose them. The miller said there ~ 
was“ gammon." ” The sergeant, on being asked, admitted that 
he’ ‘was not aivare of any respectable force stationed in that 
: vicinity; and the miller told him he was a “traitor then.” Ex.-:. 
soldier said miller knew nothing about war, any way, and the. 

_ company unanimously dequiesced. ‘Ex-soldier then resumed 
his specch—.asked if governthent would dare to give arms to 
the people, and pictured an immense army of Ghartists arising _ 
in the night, and with firebrands and Frenchmen, sweep- — 

ing the government, queen and all, out of the dand, and estab- 
lishing a republican kingdem, ‘where the poor man was as good 
as the rich. The company all thoughé it very probable, and." 
each added something to make the picture more wvid. A 
coarse joke about the queen’s bundling off with her children. 
produced much laughter; and the hope that the parsons and 
lawyers would have to go to work “fora living, was much ap- 
plauded. 

‘Tt was strange what a complete indifference théy all seemed | 
> tohave about it, as if they would-be mere spectators, outsiders, 
and not, in any way, personally iterested. They spoke of 
the Government and the Chartists, and the landlords and the 
“farmers, but uot a word of themselves. 

Late in the evening there was some most ddleful singing, 
and. & woman came in and performed some sleight-of-hand - 
tricks, every one giving her a penny wheri she had concluded. 
‘We were obliged to sleep two in a bed, one of us with ar 
Methodist young ‘man, who travelled to make sales of tea 
araong country grocers and innkeepers, for a Liverpool house. ¢ 
ITe said: that what we had seen in the tap-room would give us 
dvery. ‘good notion of the character of a large*part of the 
_ labouring class ‘about here. He thought their moral condition 
most deplorable, and laid it much to the small quantity 
and. bad quality of the spiritual food that was provided for | 
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them. He seemed well informed about America, and, except- 
ing for slavery and steamboat, explosions, greatly. to admire | 
‘our country. He had some idea of going to it, and sald: his. 
present business was exceedingly digagrecuble, ‘as it com-— 
pelled him to: be so much at inns, where he rar ely found any 
one with whom he could pleasantly associate. | : 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


CORNING WALK THEOUGH A COAT, DISTRICT, RE ARON, AN OPTIMIST: Wit A- 
| WELSY WIFK—CRAVEY ARD NOTES —A RTAG E WAGON, 





TAXES. —-WYNSTAY | 
PARK. —“THOROUG IT DGRATNING—A “GLIMPSE OF COTTAGE LIFE. . SIR Wat- 
KINS WILLIAMS wy N, 


* Tune Ath, 
ILE most agreeable chimes. from the church tower, we had: | 


_ever heard, awoke us this momung at three o ‘clock. It is - 
_ light enough here at that time to rend or-write, and the twi- 
light at-evening does riot seem to be Byer at half-past ten. | 
felt very stiff and sore, but arose and wrote till half-past six, 
when we got the bar-maid up, paid our bill (we were charged 
only sixpence a picee for our lodging), andywere let out inte 
the street; no signs that any one else in the town was yet 
. stirring. : 
Our road ran through a coal district, tall chimneys throw- 
ing out long black clouds of smoke, and pump-levers working . 
along the hil-tops; the road darkened with cinders ; sooty 
men. coming home from the night-work to low, dirty, thatched 
_ cottages——the least intcresting and poorest farmed country we 
had yet travelled over, After walking six miles, we stopped* 
- at the Talbot Inn, Ruabon, to breakfast. 

In the tap-room, over his beer, was a rniddle- aged man, a 
eurrier by trade, who told us he had come hither: nine years 
ago from Staffordshire, had married a nice Welsh girl, and set-_ 
tled himself very comfortably, He said wages were good here, | 
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and ‘it did not cost so much to live as it used to. Te had a 
cottage in the village; the landlord, Sir Watkins. Wyn, was 
an excellent man, and his agent was very kind to ‘poor péople.. 
He did not see any need of grumbling, and, for his part, 
thought the world a pretty fair world, 

After a good breakfast in a reo adomed with sporting 
petures ant: a likeness of Sir Watkins Wyn, [ returned to 
“talk with him. « When he had work, his wages were six dollars 
a week, but just now he was out of work.’ The rent of his 
cottage and four roods of land was one hundred and twenty 
dollars, ‘and Sir W atkins paid the ¢ rpoor-rates. Sir Watkins 
“was not Very renoralltg liked by his tenants, because he was 
not so libgral with them as his father; but his father had been 
extravagamé, and run the estate deeply in debt, and he had’ 
need to be more particular: and he was sure he was always very 

easy with poor folks. TIc had had a deduction made on his 
ren more than once whgn the times were hard with him, and 
this year the farmers’ all were allowed ten per cent; of their 
rents because corn is so low, | 

I had told hin I was from America, and he w as asking me- 
some questions about it, when he suddenly stopped, fidgeted 
about a moment, and then, looking at a woman coming across 
the street, said, with a Jaughing, swaggering air, There's my 
wife coming ; now you'll see a specimen of a Welsh girk 
His wife, a stout, hard-lookirz woman, walked briskly in, 
stood up straight before him, folded her arms, and, in‘a deep, 
quiet, determined way, gave him a regular Caudling. He 
fried for a while to make a joke of. it, and to appease her, 
“Come now, missus, don’t be hard upon un’; sit ye e down new, 
and take a-wint; thesc gentlemen be from Ameriky, and t 
talks with ‘um about going there. Come now, how’d thee 
like to go to Ameriky ” dAs-we were thus introduced, she 
elanced fiercely at us, and we retreated at once without the 
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door. Te tried for a moment longer to brave her, and called. 
loudly for. another mug of ale. -She turned her head to the - 
“bar-maid, anil said, “ Youll gct no more ale!” and the bar- 
" maid minded her, * 
She said he had been there before, this morning, and when 
he began drinking in the fmorning itowas always the last of 
him for the day. Ie whimpered out that he hac come home | 
und breakfast wasiv't ready, and he hadn’t’ any thing else to 
do but t@ come back here. It was ready, she said, and he. 
inight have been looking for some work, and so on. .Ina 
few. minutes they went off ar in arm, So 
Opposite the inn was an old chiirch and a graveyard. 
Theré were more monkey-faces on the church, and two eff 
gies in stone, of knights—the forms of their bodies with 
shields, barely distinguishable, and their faces entirely effaced. 
Many of the gravestones had inscriptions in Welsh, and 
both here and at Wrexham I notice] the business of the de-_ 
ceased person was given, as John Johnes, Wheelright; Wit. 
Liam Lloyd, Tanner, dc. Ona flat stone near the church, 
the following was inseribed (letter for letter), prohably by a 
Welsh stoue-cuiter following an English offler, given verbal- 
ly— “This his the end af the wands” 
Returning. from the church, we found the curricr again 
_ drinking beer in the tap-room, with a number of other men, 
a dranken set, that probably kad come passengers by a stage 
wagon that stood in the road. This was an immense vehicle, 
of pre-railroad origin, like our Pennsylvania wagons, but hea- 
vier and higher, Jt had a heavy freight of barrels, cases, and 
small parcels, on the top of which, under the canvass Hooped 
cover, afew passengers were cheaply accommodated, there be- ' 
ing a Jadder in the rear for them to ascend by. Behind one of | 
the hind-wheels was a roller, attached by chains on either side. 
the wheel to the axle-tree, se that ifthe wagon fell back any, it 
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scotched.i it—a* good. idea for heavy loads in a. hilly” coun: 
“try There were six stout cart-horses. to draw jt, and. alle 
‘in a line,.the wheeler being. in. shafts. The driver said he hac e | 
—adoad of eight: or. ten tons, and drove’ three miles. an hour =3 
‘with it. He paid. about sixteen dollars a year taxes for his 
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horses, and two dollarsefor agvery ugly bull-dog that stood. 
guard over the establishment for more than an hour while he 
was refreshing himself in the inn. At length we saw the - 
- whole company come out, and the wagon started again, all 
very jolly ; the eurrier and another man, with their hands on 
-each other’s shoulders, staggered. across the street, singing _ 
« Qh, Susannah !’ ’ At the chur chyard gate both fell, rolled over ~~ 
and embraced each other, once or twice tried ineflectuall y to es 
“get up, and then both w ent to sRep there on the ground. . No 
wonder the speciten Welsh girl had @ hard look, ee 
“ —. After finishing: our letters to send by the steamer, we vis- 5 > 
ated MW yustay Park. It is much more picturesque than ines 
- 3 Eaton, the ground being diversified and the. frees lafger. 
The deer ‘als? were larger y a servant told us there fvere fife” 
tee hundred of them. ‘The hall, which ds a Pisin build 
Was: undergoing repairs. i 
We eparaied. pore for a few days, aes fiends Wishing to. 
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see more. of Welsh sc enery, and going to the vale of Lian- 
~ gollen (pronounced Langothlan), while {had a letter J wished. 
Sto. deliver in another direction. : 
”"" ‘The park was covered with lines of recently fade undey- 
drains, ahd [ hunted over jt in hopes to find men at work, that 
I might see the manner "in which they were, constructed. . 
Going to a pretty checkered timber-house to make inquiries, 1 
was so fortunate as to meet the foreman of the draining op-. _ 
- erations; Mr. Green, an intelligent Warwickshire man, who 
obligingly took me to a field a mile or two distant, where he 
had thirty men at work.” The soil was a gravelly doam, with 
‘alittle heavier subsoil. The draingywere laid twenty- -seven 
feet apart, and dug three feet deep (ordinarily), amd one foot. 
wide from top to bottoiu; in the middle of the bottom a - 
groove was cut for the ipe, so #he.top of if would be three — 
feet, from the surface. No narrow tools wererused, except to 
_eut the grooves for the pipe. SThe freman said that.though - 
a man could work to much better advantage in a wider-— 
mouthed drain, the extra dirt to be moved compensated. for 
. it, and made this plan the cheapest. * 
{ thought then, and since, until | came to try it in gravelly 
and stony Jand, that the work might be done much more 
rapidly with the long, parrow tools described by Mr. Dela- 
field, making the bottom of the drain only of the width of 
‘the pipe intended to be lait; but I find these can- only be#. 
used to advantage in free ground. The method here described’ 
is probably the best for draining soils, where many stones.“ 
larger than a hen’s egg are to be met with. * 
> Cylindrical pipes, of either one or one and a half inch é 
hore, were laid in the grooves at: the bottom Mf the drain; 
. wilars, connecting them, were only used in the loogest soils. 


~ Transictigne 2 “¥ Meare Agricultural SOC, 184s, RP: 933. 
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_ The mains were laid one foot deeper. than the collecting drains, . 
and the pipes in them were from two to six inches bore. No 
series cf drains were run more than seventy yards in length; 
without a main, and all the mains emptied into an open dite” 
at the lowest side of the field, which was made deep enough 
_to allow of a drop of one foot froma the mouths of the pipes: 
” Where such § ‘a diteh was likely to gudly, the sides. were sloped 
and turfed., ‘ 

Iwill hereafter give a chapter on the process of £ thorough 


druuing’in.its most approved British mcthods, with estimates _ 


of cost, and’a discussion of how far 4t may be profitably em- 


sployed in the United States. For Great Britain, it is the : 


. es ; 
Lpse 


most impgrtant agricultural inprovement ever made, and it. 


is hardly. absurd to assert that its general introduction during 
the last ten years has saved England from a revolution; cer- 
tainty it.is of the greatest political and social consequence to 
her; I trust, therefore, gyen my non-agricultural readers will 
have some interest in fhe subject. 

The wages of the men employed at this work averaged 
$2. ~ a week; boys, 16 cents a day. 


. Green ser. a lad to guide ime across the park to the- 


veal ; wished to take+-a remarkably bright, amiable boy, 


with whom Ihad a pleasant talk as he led me on by the most. 


charming way, among the old ouks, and through herds of 


,aeer, He could read and write, and knew something of ge-.— 


‘ography and arithmetic, having been instructed by the curate 


of Ruabon, whom he seemed to have much loved¥’-(I think he 
had died lately.¥ He also spoke kindly of Sir Watkins and 
fis lady, to whom his futher was shepherd, and -said that all 
their servants and poor peaple were muuch attached te them. 

Passing near the hall, 1 asked for some water, and he took 


me into one of the servants’ cottages to gat, it. There was an 
old woman rocking a cradle, and a young woman iroming 


a 
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‘linen, both. very neatly dressed: the furniture plain and mea. 
._ gre, but ever ry thing clean, and an appearance of a good deal 
“ef coinfort about the room. 
~ White. the repairs were. being: made upon the hall, the 
family lived in a cottage completely: embowered among trees 
and shr ubs, which we afterWards passed, and I hay the honour: 
of catching a glimpse, through’ the foliage, of a form in a* grey 
coat, which, I was assured, was the good Sir Watkins himself, 

Soon’ after leaving the park, I crossed the Esk by a very 
high, stone arch, built. « by Sir Wi itkins,” as seme ragged 
‘boys and girls, who were’employed in,collecting fer manure 
the horsedung that dropped upon the Poad, informed me, and> 

this was the last | heard of Sir Watkins, . a 
18 
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CTAPTER XXVI. 


STONE [LOUSES,—-1VY.— VIRGINIA CREEP#E.—A VISIT TO A WELSIE HORSLE-FAIR. 


—ENGLIB VEHICLES. —AGRICULTU 





TLE. —HEREFORDS, WELSH, AND SIU" rut r AWTS. — CHARACTER OF THE PEELE. 


—DRESS. —POWTS PARK. 


Shrewsbury, Jane Tth, 
HAVE been visiting ao gentleman to whom I was intro- 
duced by Prof. Nortone “His residence is‘ on ‘the east 
border of Waies, amidst very beautiful seenery of roand- 
topped hills, and deep verdent, genial dells, Te has the 
superintendence of a large number of mincs of coal and metais, 


_-and of several agricultural estates, the extent of which ‘may 
be imagitied from, the fact, that he is preparing to thorough- 


drain 5000 acres next winter. He is building a tileery, and 


will employ seven enginccrs, each with two foremen tgoversee © 


the workmen. ‘The cost, it is estimated, will be frou $23 to 


#25 an acre; drains, seventeen fect apart and three feet deep, 


The ‘house is_of stone, and is covered with ivy, which | 
‘mention that [thay contradict a ‘common report ‘that ivy: 


npon the: wall of a house makes it damp. The contrary, | have 


shedding off the rain like shingles; and it is well ascertamed 
that in a lorfg storm the mside walls of a house, or’of those 


- rooms in it which are protected by the ivy, are much less damp | 


than those not so shielded. It is also generally supposed in 


America that stone houses are much damper than wood. This. 


of 
eno doubt, is thé fact. The ivy-leaves fall one over another, 
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Sridy be So with some. kinds oF porous. stone, but I can testify 
efron my ewn experience that it is hot so with others, A 
2S slight » furring out on. the inside, and lath and plaster, will. 
, 3 n ‘all. cases remoye this objection to any store. A’ good — 
* stone house is warmer in winter, cooler in summer,* equally 
- dry. and healthful, and, if” built: in “eonvenients and appro-» 








- priate style, every way much more satisfactory and comfort- a 
‘able than our common, slight-framed buildings. As for See 7 





ivy el think it is one of the most beautiful things God has 





given us, and. the nian who cai? and does not. let it beautify 
his habitation, is sinfull y ungrateful. It is perfectly hardy, and re 
_ grows luxuriously on the north side of a house or wall. in 


Ra climate of New York. (My. experience is with the Ir ish? 
WY: ys 


The ent repr esents the schoolmaster S house at Eccleston, 

* In a late rapid chia ne of weather, the thermometer on the outside of” 
my house rose in 18 hours from 19° to 80°, While that within ine walls re- 
fmained stationary at 20°, not rising even one degree! 
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and is inserted here to show the great beauty given by the 
-syeeper to that part of the house which it has grown Upon, 
nontrasted, as it is, with the bare wall of the modern, addition. 
~The vine, iy this case, is our Vir ginian creeper (ampelopsis® 
quinguefolta, the common fiye-leay ed vine of Our fences——not 
the poison igr). a very beautiful laut certainly, and growing 
more rapidly than the European ivy, but having: this im 
measurable distlvantage, that it is not evergreen. 

‘The day after: Ireached here, my host had oecasion to’ go 
to a Horse-fair at. Welsh Pool, a place some twenty miles dis- 
tant, and wivited me tg accompany“im. . We went j in a dog- 
“cart, a kind of heavy ge, which here takes the’ plice of our 

fight boaswagon. It is a box (large enough to hold a dog 
or two in.driving to sporting ground), hung low, between two 
small, heavy wheels, with a,seat on the top of it for two, look- 
ing forward, ard sometimes another in which two more can 
sit looking backward, «On the back, to exempt it from the 
tax upon more luxuriols veliicles, is painted the owner’s name, 
_ business, and place of residence, thus: “John Brown, Farmer, 
“Owestry, Shrops’ All the humbler class of carriages are 
thus marked here, including farm carts. 

The landseapes were agreeable in the country we passed 
through, but the farming in much of it no better than in some 
parts of the Connecticut valley. Coarse, nishy grass, indi- » 
eating the need of draining, frew in much of the meadow 
tand, as I think it does to the exelusion of more valuable 
grasses in land that is ordinarily dryer than such as would 
espontancously produce it in America. The buildings along 
the road were such as I have previously described ; but f saw 
one old shackling board barn which, but for its thatched roof, 

. would have looked very home-like, | 

Welsh Pool is a small compact town (population 5,000) 

with a market-house, atid a single smal} church,’on the tower 
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of which a unionjack was hoisted, and within which there is 
# peal of three bells, that continually, all day long, did ring 

ignost unmusieally 5 there were booths in the main street, 
"in which women sold’ dry goods, hosiery, pottery, &e. In. 
another street horses were paraded, and in other-places cows 
anid swine. 

There was present a considerable crowd of: the country 
people, which [ observed carefully. 1 verilysbelieve if five 
hundred ef the common elass of farmers and farm-labouring 
men, such as would have come togcther on similar business 

say from. all parts of Lischficld county in Connecticut had 
been inttdduiced among them, I should not have known it, 

| except from some peculiarities of dress. I think’ous farmers, 
and particularly our Iabourers, would have been dressed up 
@ little nearer the town fashions, and would have seentd a 
_ little more wide awake, perhaps, and: that’s alle: I not only” 
saw no drunkenness, except a vary few solitary cases fate in 
the day, no rioting, though there were some policemen 

- present, but no gayely; every body wore a sobcr business. 
face, very New England like. 








‘The small farmers and labouring men ‘all wore legsins, 
 buttoning from the knee to the ankle; heavy hob-riailed 
. ghoes; little, low, narrow-brimmed, rot#id-topped felt hats, 

and frocks of linen, blue or white in colour, the skirts reach. 
ing’ below the knee, very sho* waists, a kind of broad ep. 
aulette, or cape, gathered in, boddice tashiort, before and be- 
hind, loose shirt-like sleeves, and the whole profusely covered — 
with needle-work. I suppose this is the original swiock-frock.» 
An uglier garment could not well be contrived, for it makes 
every nan who wears it appear to-have a spare; pinched-up, 
narrow-chested, hump-backed figure. The women generally 
wore printed calico jackets, gathered at the waist, with a few 


inches only of skirt, ¢ and blue or grey worsted stuff petti- 
, 1 Sk 
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coats, falfing to within a few inches of the ankle—a pictu-, 
resque, comfortable, and serviceable habit, making them — 
appcar more as uf they were accustomed to walk and to-work;:. 
and were pot ashamed of it, than women generally do. Most 
incongruously, as a topping off fo this sensible costume, a 
number of gvomen had crowded their heads into that edtune 
‘thule of absurd invention, a stiff, narrow-brimmed, high- 
crowned, eylinfdrical fur hat. What they did with their hair, 
und how they managed to keep the thing on their heads, I 
cannot explain. I assert that hey did do it, notw jithstanding 
somethirg of a breezg, as well as" “the most pragtised man, 
and without showing @yidence of any particular. suffering. 
-'Thert were, perhaps, a hundred horses offered for. sale; 
among them one:pair only of fine carriage-horses, ovie large 
and"fine thorough bred cert-horse, and a few pretty ponies. 
All the rest Were very ordinary stout working. horses, much 
like our Pennsylvania “horse, ‘Phe average price of them 
was but a trifle over $100, about what they would bring at 
New York. | | 
_. There were spill fewer cattle, and they were all comprised 
in n three breeds and their intermixtures: first, Hereford, which’ 
predominated ; second, Welsh, smail, low, black beasts, with | 
jarge heads and w hite faces, blick muzzles and long spr ead- 
ing horns; third, Smutiy pates, an old Welsh breed hardly to 
be found in purity now. Trey are longer and somewhat 
"larger than Devons, a little lighter red in colour, with invari- 
ably black or brindle faces, They were generally in fair~ 
«condition, tolerable Jeelers, and would eut up particularly 
heavy in their hind quarters. A Smithficld man told me that 
he thought ‘ a cross of this breed with the Hereford made the 
best beef in the world. 
After.dining with a number of ggntlemen, most of whom 
had come from a distance to attend the fair, | took a walk 
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_ out into the. country about. the‘ town. ‘The only object of 
interest that I remember was “Powis Castle, ” the seat of a 
_,hobleman, finely situated ina picturesque, mounitain-side park. 
The castle’ itself is upon a spur of the mountain and is entirely 
hidden among {Me evergreen trees, Thad toiled up to within 
about ten feet of the edge of the plateau upon whch it stands, 
when I heard a low deep growl, and looking. up saw above me 
a great dog asking me, with bristling back, cutling fangs, and 
fierce grinning teeth, what business. I had to be there. Con- 
sidering that [ had no right to be v isiting the residence of a 
gentlemamwho was a str®ger to me unless | had some busi- 
ness with: him, and concluding upon short reficction that in- 
deed I hadnone. I determined upon a retrograde movement, 
and taking care not to attempt even to apologize to his dog- 
_ ship for the intrusion until ] had khrought a few trees between 
us, I found that hé backed down just about as fait as I did, so 
that at a distance of half a doaen rods he appeared a hand- 
some, smooth, generous-natured mastiff, and I began to. con- 
sider whether the carl would not probably be pleased to have 
an intelligent strariger see the beauty of his castle; but the 
moment 1 stopped, the dog’s Nps hegan to part and his back to 
rise again, and 1 concluded that w hateyer the earl’g wishes 
might be, | could not make it conv eniont ji just then to aceom- 
modate him im that way, and returned forthwith to the village, 

The true mastiff isa somewhat rare dog in England, and I 
don’t think that I ever saw one in America.’ He is very large 
and powerful, and smooth haired, | | 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ENGLISU VEHICLES. —A FEUDAL CASTLE AND MODERN ARIATOCRATIC MANSION, 
— ARISTOCRACY IN 1850.—PRIMOGENITURE.— DEMOCKATIC PENDENCY OF 
POLITICAL SENTIMENTS.—DISPOSITIQ? TOWARDS THE UNITED STATES.—- 


fr 


COMBATIVENESS.—SLAVET#". 


= ANI#C,, after a tramp among the mountains ‘of Wales, 
« which they have much enjoyed, reached the village nearest 
to where J was visiting lastnight. This morning a party was 
made will: us¢o visit ———— Castle. We were drivert ih 4 
“Welsh car,” which is qnuchie same kind of vehicle as the 
two-wheeled hackney, cabs that a few years ago filled the: 
streets of New York, and then suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared. Tyo- wheeled vehicles are “all the go” in En- 
gland. ‘They are 6 excessively heavy and cumbrous compared 
with ours, the wheels much less in<liameter, and they must 
run much harder, and yet, over these magnificent roads, they 
ean load them much more heavily. 

The castle is on high grdand, in the midst of the finest 
‘park and largest trees we have seen. The moat is filled up, 
and there are a few large modern windows in the upper part, 

«otherwise it differs but little probably from what it appeared’ 
in the time of the crusaders. The whole structure is fa. the 
form of a gquare on the ground, with four low round towers 
at the corners, and a spacious court-yard in the centre. The | 
‘entrance is by a great arched gateway, over which the old 
porteullis still hangs. . a 
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We were ‘kindly shown through all its parts, ‘including. 
much not ordinarily exhibited to strangers, and I confess that 
Twas not uapre interested in those parts which were its pecu- 
iar features’ as ‘a. feudal stronghold, than in those that dis. 
played the sumptuous taste, luxury, and splendour of a 
- modern aristocratic mansion. The state apartments were 
truly palatial, and their garniture of paintings, sculpture, 
- bijoutr ys furniture, and upholstery, magnificent and delightful 
to the eye, beyond any conception I had previously had of 
such things,. Let no one say it will be soon reproduced, if it 
is not alidaay excelled, th the mansions of our Merchant- 
princes immsximerica. Excelled it may be, but no such eflect 
can be reproduced -or furnished at once to the orde? of taste 
and wealth, for it is the result of generations of taste and 
wealth. There was in all, neversa marvellous thing, or.one 
| that demanded especial attention, or that proclaimed i in itself. | 
great costliness ; and while, noting seamed new, though much : 
was modern, most of the old things were of such materials, 
_ and so fashioned, that age was of ro account, and not a word. 
was said by them of fleeting time. The tong of ail—yes, the. 
ione-—musical to all who entered, was, Be quict and conifort- 
able, move slowly and enjoy what is negrest to you. without 
straining your eyes or your admiration +—nothing to excite 
curiosify or astonishment, only quiet esthetic contemplation 
and calm satisfaction. 

[liked it, liked to be in it, aud thought that. if | had come 
honestly to the inheritance of it, I could abandon myself to a 
few months living in the way of it with a good deal of heart.» 
| But 3 in the first breath of this day-dreaming I was interrupted - 
| by the question, Is it right and best that this should be for 
the few, the very few of us, when for many of the rest of us 
‘there must be but bare walls, tile floors and évery thing 
_ besides harshly screaming, scrabble for life? This question, 
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again, was immediately shoyed aside unanswered by another.” 
whether in this nineteenth - -Sentury of thé carpenter’s son, 
and first of vulgar, whistling, snorting, roaring locomotives, | 
new-world,s steamers, and submarine clectric telegraphs ; . 
penny newspapers, state free-sehools, and mechanic’s lyce- 
ins, this sfiil soft atmosphere &f elegant longevity WAS CX-. 
actly the most favourable for the production, of thorough, 
sound, Influertial manhood, and especially for the growth 
of the rghit sort of Icgislators and lawgly ers for the peo-— 
ple. 


T 


It seams certainly, that it wouli be hard for: a0 an whose 
mind has been. mainly formed and habited in | is midst of 
‘this abundance of quict, and beauty, and pleasantness, tc 
rightly “understand and judicious! y work for. the wants: of . 
those whose “native air’ "is as ‘different from this as’ is that 
of another planes, Especially hard must it be to look with” 

. perfect honesty and wepreciting ecandour upon principles 
ileas, measures that are utterly discordant with, and threater. 
to interrupt, this costly narsery song to which his philosophy - 
religion, ‘and habits have been studiously harmonized. 

Hard, by | the way, very hard sometimes, must be the 
trial of a younger son in one of these families, One son only 
is the real son, to-sympathize with and make his own, his 
father’s interests, arrangements, and hopes; the other's are 
but hangers-on fora time, afid while so must Srow accus 
tomed to ali this beauty and splendour—must be enhomea. 


to it, and then they are thrust out and return only as infetiors’~ | 
«oF as cuests. | : : ae 





Strange! I find this monstrous primogeniture secms nat. 
aral and: Héaven-inspired-law to Englishmen. I can‘conceive 
how, in its origin, it might have been so—in the patriarchal 
stute, where it was the general direction of the commoftt. in. 
heritance, ‘ther than the inheritance itself, that was taken hy 
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the eldest of eaen succecaing generation; but in modern civ- 
‘ilized society, with its constant re- -famitization, and in En- 
gland especially, where immediate isolated domiciliation of 
“every. newly-wedded " pair is deemed essential fo harmony 
and happiness, it seems to mé more natur ally abhorrent and » 
wrong than polygamy or ¢hattel- -slavery. 

_ Doubtless, if you take it up as a matter to, be reasoned 
upon, there is much to be said for it, as there is for slavery, 
or, among the Turks, for extra wiveing, I suppose ; :—and first, I 
‘fully appreciate that without it, could inno way be sustained 
such nobis: buildings and grounds—national banner-bearers 
Eschools of art and systevaatic encouragement of 
art, ‘and perhaps | should add, systematic, enterpwising ag. 
-ricultural finprovements, such as this of five thousand acres 
thorough-drained in the best manner, by the conviction of its. 
_ profit in one man’s brain instead of fifty men’s: as it must be 
with us. And finally, it may pe thag for some few, there is 
sustained by it a local home, a family*nucleus, more perma. 
. nently than it can be withus, ~ : 7 
* - But there is every thing to be said against it, too, that 

there is. against an aristoeratical eoveriment aud society, for 
the customs of primogeriture and entail are in fact the basis | 

of aristocracy, And between an aristocratical government 
and Society, with all its dignitics, and amenities, and refine.. 
ments, and a democracy with all its dangers, and annoy- 

- ances, and humiliations, I do not believe that any man that 
has had fair observation of our two countries, and who is not 
utterly faithless in God and min, a thorough coward, ory 
whore judgment i is not shamefully warped by prejudice, habit, 

or selfishness, can hesitate a moment. I think shat few En. 
| slishmen, fow even of the English nobility, and no English 
statesmnan, would advise us to return to their system. I think 
‘that most of them would be sorry to- believe that England . 
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herself, would “fail of being a democratic nation a hundred 
years henés, 


This openion has been strongthened by the further ace: 
qurintance I have had with Itnelishinen. I have little doubt - 
that. the mayrity of those who ulfimately control the British 
government, do wish and purpose, as fast as it may be. expe 
dient, to extenfi the ecbective franchise until it shall become 
universal male adult suffrage. That they do not dd this as 
' fast as we should think expedient, is probably to be explained 
by the fae, that they have not ye experienced, amd. cannot 
see with sufficient faith, how very rapidly, in Gods: provi- 
dence, the self-governing strength and discernment of a man 
is stimulated and increased by the freedom to exercise -it. 
And yet one would think shat it was on. this: that: they de- 
pended alone,tso cntircly indifferent are they in general-to 
tne educational preparasion oftheir subject class to enter the 
-- sovereign class. 7 

‘It may be proper for me here to record my observation 
| of the general digposition of the English people tow ards our 
nation,-which I corifess I did not find to be exactly what] had 
anticipated, and which I think must*be generally much mis- 
conceived in the United States. 

There is a certain class of the English, conservative whigs 
more than tories, as I met thefi, that look upon the United - 
States people as a nation of vulgar, blustering, impertinent, | 
rowdy radicals; very much as.a certain set with:as look up- 
on the young mechanies and butcher-boys of the town— 
troublesome, dangerous, and very “low,” but who are weees- 
sary to put’ out fires, and whose votes are of valué at-elec-. 
tions, and whom it therefore pays to make some occasional | 
show of respect to, and it is best to keep on civil terms with. - 
A considerable number of snobbish, pretending, awkwardly” 
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‘positioned, sub-aristodratic, super-séfisible people, that swear 
by the Times, and have taken their cue fforn Trollope, follow 
-in their wake. But the great mass of the educated classes 
‘regard 1 us very differently ; not with unqualified wespect and 
unalloyed admiration, but much as we of the Atlantic States 
yegard our own Californt—a wild, dare-dexil, younger 
brother, with some most dangerous and’ repreh@&sible habits,. 
and some most noble qualities, a capital fellow, in fact, if he. 
: ‘would bat have done sow ing his wild oats. 

_ This may be weil enough understood 3 in the United States, 
‘but further, | there is notsin the English people, so far as | 
have” sei, them, rich or poor, leamed Or ignorant, high or 
tow, the slighest soreness or rancorous feeling on acount of 
our separation from them, or our war of separation. Of our 
success as a republic many of their aristocratic politicians 
are no doubt jealous; and many “having. navab- and military 
tastes, do not feel quite satisfied,to heay our ever lasting boast- 
ing about the last war, and wouldJlike to*have another round or 
two. with us to satisfy themselves that they know. how to fight 
a ship, if they don’t know how to build hey, as well as we, 
There is also a party of “aged women of Noth sexes,’ _ that 
_ worship the ghost of thag old fool, “ the good king Geo ge,” 
who, [ suppose, look upon us with unaffected horror, as they - 
do equally upon their own dissenters and liberals. Yet it. 
shever happened to me, though I met and conversed freely 
with all classes, except the noble, while I] was in England, to. 
‘encounter the first man who did not think that we did exact] y 
right, or who was sorry that we succeeded as we did in de- 
claring.and maintaining our independence, 

- The truth is that, af that time, the great masswf thinking 
macn In England were much of that opinion, Our war was 
with king George and his cabinet, not with the people of En- 


gland, and if they did reluctantly sustain the foolish measures 
19 
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of the king, It was precisely as our Whigs, ‘who were opposed 
to the measures that led to the w ar with Mexico, sustained, 

with money and ‘with blood, that war when it did come, It 
_is a remarkable thing, that [have noticed that there are many - 
men in England who were born at the time of, or shortly | 
subsequent fo our rev olutionary var, who are named after. 
the American heroes of that war, Washington, Jefferson, and 

* Franklin, | 

This and other circumstances, early in my yisit to En- 
gland, made me reflect that the hostile feeling of’ the people 
had never, been deeply engaged against us, while’ it soon be- 
came also evident that gery much less of so much: hostility ag 
they once liad towards us, had descended to the present; than 
we are in the habit of calculating for. 

The reason of the great diference in this respect.of the 
popular feeling in the two countries is evident, though tt often 
extremely puzzles and offends a liberal’ Englishman who has 
been in @he habit of l¢oking with the greatest feeling of fra- 
ternity towards the people ‘of the United States, to find him- 
self when he comes among them expected in all his opinions 
and feelings to Fe éither a traitor to his own country or an 
enemy of ours. It is easily: explaingd however, . 

There is a love of hostility in our nature that wants some- 
object to direct itself towards, Seventy years ago, and forty | 
years ago, that object to us aga nation was the kingdom of , 
Great Britain. No other object until within a few years has 
been offered to us to weaken that traditional hostility. Al 
our military and naval glory, the most blazing, though by no 
*ineans the most valuable, jewels of our #étional pride, -+have - 
- been our vigtories in war with Great Britain. Almost ous 
only national holidays have been in a great part exultations 
over our successful hostilities with Great Britain. “The ene- 
my” and “the British,” came to me from my fighting grand- 


Pe 
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father as synonymous terms. When I was a child | never 
. saw an Englishman but I was on my guard against him as a 
‘spy, and.would look behind the fences to see that there was 
“no. ambuseade™ of red-coats. J made sceret coverts about the. 
house, 50 that when they came to sack and burn it, and take 
our women aud children ard household gods intg captivity, I. 
could lay in wait to rescue them, In our. school-boy games. 
the beaten party was always called “Brittsh” (the terniy 
“ Britisher,” I never saw except in a British book, or heard ex- 
‘cept in England). If a law was odious it was termed.a_ 
_ British law; Ifa man w asodious he wag called an “ald Tory ;” 
and it hag ‘been with us a common piace of blackguardism till 
. within # short time, if not now, to speak of those cf an oppo- 
sing party as under British influence. | 
The war had been with=#us a war of the people; not a 
woman. as she sipped her tea but imbibed shatred, to. the 
taxing. British, and suckled “ber offapring with its nourish 
-Taent; not a man of spunk in’ ‘country but “Wisind to. 
hand fightin g with the British, and teaching his sons néve¥:to. 
yield to them. 
~ - In England, on the other hand, comparatively few of - 
- the people knew or cared at all about, the war; even the. 
‘Soldiers engaged in it were in’ considerable numbers mere _ 
hirelings from another people, whom the true English would, 
have rather scen whipped the’ not, so far as they had any 
national feeling about it. Their hostile fecling was even then 
more directed towards France than towards America; and 
now, I do not believe there is one ina thousand of the peopléy 
of Ehgland that hag the slightest feeling of hostility towards . 
us, descending or inherited, from that time. It ‘was much so 
again in the later war. England was at war with half the - 
world in those days, and if a general disposition of enmity 
towards us had been at all aronsed in the course of it, al. 
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recollection of it was lost in the fiercer wars with other na. 
tions that immediately followed. I doubt. if ong-half the 
yoters of England could tell the name of -a single, ship en- 
gaged in tha war of 1812; whether it "was General Tull. or - 
Commodore Hull that was heroized in ity whether, in the 
_assault upomNew Orleans or Weshington, it was that their 
forces were successful;’ or whether, finally, they carried or 
“ost the diplometic point for which their ‘soldiers and sailors 
had been set, to fighting. , 3 

Even if the people of England could remember us equall y 
among otber important nations as ficir enemy, it would be 
a very different feeling éowards us that it would lead to, from 
‘the remembrance of usas their ofd and only enemy 3 so that: 
not only was our original share of the-hostile fecling of the. 
people of England a very small one, being principally con-_ 
fined to the kirg and his sycophants, and the idolaters of the 
divine right, but the pugnaciows eletnent. in the nature of an 
English! mm, of our day, ig: directed by much more vivid 
remembrances towards Fyanee, or Spain, or Germany, than 
towards us. 

_ Nothing can be more friendly than the general disposition 
of the English people at present tow amis us. The liberals, espe- 
clally, have great respect fur us, and look upotrus as their allies 
against the world of injustice, oppression, and bigotry. (Just. 

. now the free-traders, however, em to be a little miffed with us: 
because we have not gone over stock and fluke all at onec to per- - 
fect reciprocity with them, and the Tories are consequently our- 
_ ,greatest flatterers.} The uneducated, common people in gen- . 
. oral know no difference between Ameria and Russia, bift-the 
: ‘thore intelligent of the working classes are often very fairly 
informed with regard to our country, and are our most sin- 
ccre admirers and friends. All the more sober and-religious 
people have a great horror of our slavery and of the occasional 
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-. Lynch-law performances on our western border, of which they 


always get the first and darkest reports, and none of the cor- 


-Teciions and extenuating circumstances that come in later 


and cooler’ despatches. On ‘slavery they are uswally gr eatly 


‘misinformed, and view it only as an winnitigated and wholly 
‘inexcusable wrong, injustich,and barbarous tyrawny for which 


all Americans are equally responsible, and ali. equally con- 
demnable, and with regard to which all are td be held respon 
sible, aril everlastingly to be scolded at (except a few mar- 


tyrs, called abolitionists, that obtain a precarious livelihood 


through their contributi3ns). The Chartists an& Radicals, 
too, are generally down very hard won an American about 
slavery, and are commonly grossly misinforméd ahout it. | 
wish our Southern brethren would send a few lecturers upon 
the subject to England; the aboljtiontsts have it all their own 
way there now, and take advantage of it,to give the ignorant 


people ideas about our counmy. whch it is very, desirable 





should be contradicted. 1. wi B éspecially that they. ‘could 
make them comprehend how it is that we at the north have 

nothing to do with their peculiar institution, and are not to 
be expected to carry pistols and bowie-kmives and fight every 


-body that chooses to sitaek it all over the. world, This is 


no more nor less than a great many people | in sume parts of 
England seem to expect, when they are told that one is’ an - 


American, and it comes sometimes to be a regular bore to a 

traveller to have to disappoint them. | There is, in truth, ‘a 
- hundred times more hard feeling in England towards Amer- 
tea from this cause, than from all others, and it is unfortu» 


nately strongest with the most earnestly republican and radi- 

‘cally démocratic of her citizens. + ” 
Within this year or two there has been much more interest 

with regard to America among all classes in England than 


previously. more hope and more fear of us than ever before. 


1g# 
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_ The works of our best authors—tIrving, Emerson, Banerolt 
Bryant, Channing, Cooper, Hawthorne, | 
many of them, as well known and as generally yvead in En | 
gland as int America, The introduction of American provi- 
sions, cutting under the native products, has brought even the | 
farmers to s@wlingly glance at us, and as, just at this time, 
most of them are foreed to be thinking of emigration for 
themselves or their children, they are generally disposed to 
honestly Inquire about us. Among all making inquiries of 
me, [ never found one to whgm our form of government 
was an obfection, Finally, the preSent of food which, in the 
famine, we sent to lreltnd—a most mean portion out of our. 
plenty ané superabundance to dole out to an actual staRVING 
neighbour, a most unworthy expression of our Christian chari- 
ty and brotherly regard for-her, it has always se¢émed to me, 
but such as it ftas—obtained for us not only in Ireland, but 
all through Great Britaiv, a stfange degree of a sort of aflec 
tionate réspect, not altogettiéy ulnningled with jealousy and : 
soreness because they cannot pay it back. | 
Altogether, cqnsidering the excecdingly. queer company 
English travellers s¢em usually to keep when in the United. 
States, and the atrocious caricatures if whichwith few excep- 
tions, they have represented our manners and customs to their. 
countrymen, I was surprised at the general respect and the 
degree of correct appreciation Uf us that I commonly found. 
Phere is no country not covered by a British flag in the world, 
that the British of 1850 have any thing like the degreé of 
aympathy with, and affection for, that they’ have for the United . 
States. : 
On the dther hand, it-is happily evident, that since: our. 
war with Mexico has given us a new military glory, it has 
also diverted our national combativeness, in a degree, froin 
our old cnemy, and that. since the English liberals in so many 
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* 
ways, if not very valuable, dt least as much so as ours, have 
shown their sympathy and desire to assist our common breth-: 
ren struggling for freedom on the Continent; since the lynch- 
ing of the Butcher 6f Austria by the beer-men ot Bankside, 
and the general exultation of the British people aver it; since 
_ the general intercommunieation between the co uytrics has been 
made so much more frequont and speedy, and cheaper than it 
used to be, the disposition of our people towards the British 

has been much Jess suspicious, euarded, and quarrelsome than 
it very naturally, if not very reasonably, was, until within a 
few years. 

God grant that every tié grow constantly tighter that binds 
us together to peace, and to mutual assistance and ao-labour— 
for justice, for freedom, for the salvation of the world. If there . 
is’ any body w ho does not hear tly say Amen to this, I com” 
‘mend him to Elihu Burritt; ana’ all who do, [eall upon, from . 
him, to go to work for Ocean, Penny Posragu—so shall our 


| prayer not fail, (See AppendygiB.) ) 
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CIIAPTER XXVIII. 


a 
PAINTINGS,~CROMWELL.— PASTORAL SIIPS.—-FAMILY PORTRAITS AND DIS- 
TANT RELATIONS.— FAMILY APARTMENTS. 
WREKIN. 





FERSONAL CLEANLINESS,-—-THE 


HE pigiures which most interested me were portraits of. 

Cromwell and. Charles, one of Rubens, two of very beau- 
“tiful women of the family, by Sir Peter Lely, a female face by 
Curlo Dolei, and two or three little things by Rubens. The 
portrait of Cromwell py ars ag if he might have sat for it, as, 
if I remember rightlyfis asserted. It looks like one’s idea 
of. him, but not in the best Heght of his character—a melan- 
choly, sour, deep, stern face. 

There is a larg landscape representing a brook tumbling 
over a rock into the sea, on which is ¢ fleet of shipping. The 
story is, that it Was painted by a French ar tisf on a visit here, 
and when first exhibited had, in place of the sea, a broad 
meadow through which the bjock nicandered. Lady —— 
sugges .ed that.a few sheep on the broad green ground of the 
meadow would be a pleasing addition. “ Sheps! mi Jady ? ” 
suid the chagrined artist, “suppose you better like it. with 
Shceps, I shall make de sheeps;” and so he ‘painted a blue 
sca over the, green meadow, and abruptly embouched his 
brook into it, that he might appropriately gr atify Lady. 
maritime penchant. 


—.'s 





Among the family portraits one was shown having a title 
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that sounded familiarly to us, and after a moment’s thought 
we both remembered it.to be that of the single nobleman 
whom an aiitiquarian friend had informed us that our family 
. had been, long beforé its emigration with the Plymouth Pil- 
grims, by marriage connected with. If it had been a Scotch 
— castle, we might perhaps have felt ourselves a good deal more 
at home in consequence. It was an-odd coincidence, and 
made us realize the relationship of our degocraey even to 
aristocratic England quite vividly.* | 
In consideration of this | think I may say a few words of | 
the private apartments ofthe ‘funily, through nearly ail which, 
apparently, we were shown.- They wete comparatively small, 
not jarger, or more numerous, or probably as expeysively fuy- 
wished as those of many of our-wealthy New York mercantile 
families; but some of them were vory delightful, and would 
_ be most tempting of covetousness to a man of domestic tastes 
or to a lover, of art or of literary eage. Generally there was 
most exquisite taste evident inagdlours and arrangements and 
forms of furniture, and there w&¥é proofs of high artistic skill 
in some members of the family, as well as a general love and 
appreciation of the beautiful and the excel®nt. Some of the 
roonrs were painted iy very high colours, deep blue and_ 
scarlet and gold, and in bizarre figures and“lines. I hardly 
' eould tell how it would please me if I were accustomed to it, | 
~ but 7 did not much Rdmire 4 at first sight; it did not seem 
* English or home-like. It is just the thing, for New. York 
though, and i have no doubt you’ll soon sce the fashion in- 
troduced there, and dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, counting. 
rooras, and steamboat state-rooms all equaHy flaring, 
sO a * . 
*In speaking of our relationship a3 a nation to England, I do not mean | 
to ignore our relationship also to other nations. I think Mr. Robinson 


has very conclusively proved that, taking the people of the United States 
altogether, the majority are by no means of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
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The bed-chambers and dressing-rooms were furnished to” 
look exceedingly cosy and comfortable, but there was nothing 
very remarkable about them, except, perhapis, the “immense 
preparation made for washing the person. 1 confess if I had 
been quarter#d in one of them, I should have needed all my 
Yankee cap#bilities to guess in what way I eould make a good 
use of if all. 

There is a story told of two members of our legislature 
that came togetier from “ the rural districts,” and were fellow- 
lodgers. One of them was rather mortified by the rough ap- 
pearance of his companion who gvas of the “ bone-and-sinew” 
sort, and Wy way of opening a conversation in which he could 
give him a few hints, fomplained of the necessity which a 
Representhtive was under to pay so much for “ washing.” 
“How often do you shift? said the Hon. Simon Pure. 
“Why, of course I have toechange my linen every day,” he 
answered, “ You do?’ responded his unabashed friend. 
“Why, what an awful @rty m&n you must be! [ can always- 
make mine last a week.” 

Among the other bedroems there were two with their beds — 
which had been @ecupied by kings. [do not recollect any 
thing peculiar in their appearance. | 

The ballroom, or ancient hanqudting-r com, was a grand 
hall (120 feet long, I should think), with a eood deal of inter- 
esting old furniture, armour, relics, &c.- It also containéd bil- 
liard-tables, and other conveniences for in-door exercise. - A 
secret door, cut through the old oak wainscot which lined its 
wall, admitted us to the private apartments. 

* We peeped into a kind of broad well into which prisoners | 
used to be lowered like butter for safe keeping, and ascended, | 
to the battlements of one Sf the towers, from which there is a 
very extensive and beautiful view, extending it is said into 
sixteen counties. A gauzy blue swelling on the horizon was — 
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‘pointed to as the Wrekin, a a high mountain—the highest 
in midland England; hence the generous dld toast, “To all 
around the Wrekin, » We were let out through a narrow 
postern, which gave us an opportunity to see the thickness of 
the wall: it was ten feet, and In some parts it was said to be 
sixteen,—of solid stone and mortar. The castle was a border 
fortress of Wales, on the dyke or aticient militaryaw all between 
that country and England, remains of which can be seen run- 
ning each way from it, It has withstood many sieges, the 
last by>Cromiwell, the effect of whose artillery upon it: is 
largely manifest within the court. A decree of the long par. 
liament is on record ordvring it to be azed to thesground. 
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CHAPTER XXLX. 


VISIT TO A FAKN.—FARM-IOUSE AND FARM ERY.—-FATTING CATILE. —BHEEP 
—-VETCHES. STOCK YARD,-—-STEAM THRESHING,-- TURNIP SOWIX (.——EX - 
CELLEAF WORK.——TRAAL ROAD.~—WAGHB. 


|* the afternoon-we Were taken to visit a farmer who was 
considdred about the best in the district (Shropshire). The 
house was in the middle of a farm of three hundred acres, and 
was approached by a narrowdane; there were no grounds but 
a little court ydrd, with a few trees in it, in front of the house, 
which was a snug, two-g#ory, Pain brick building. 

On entering, we found. the farmer,:a stout elderly man, 
sitting alone at a dinner-tahle, on which were dishes of fruit 
and decanters. He insisted on our joing him, and we were 
obliged to sit some time with him over his wine while he 
talked of free-trade and questioned us how low we could afford 
to send wheat from America, aud how large the supply was . 
likely to be. — q. 

_ He then led us into the farfnery, which was close by the | 
house, the rear door almost opening into a cattle yard. I men- 
tion this as it, would be considered extraordinary for an Ameri- 
ean gentleman who could afford wines at his dinner, to be con- 
tent with such an arrangement. There was not the ledst: 
attempt at omament anywhere to be seen, beyond the few 
trees and rose-bushes in the enclosure of a rod or two, in front 
of the house: not the least regard had been had to beauty ex- 
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cept the beauty of fitness, but every. thing. was neat, useful, 
well ordered, and thoroughly made of the best material—the - 
barns, stables, dnd out-buildings of hewn stone, with slated 
roofs, grout floors, aryl iron fixtures. The cattle stables were 
‘Foomy, well ventilated and drained, their mangers of stone 
and iron; fastenings, sliding chains ; food, freskteut vetches, 
aud the cattle standing knée deep i in atraw. ® 

‘The fatting cattle were the finest lot I ever saw, notwith- - 
standing the forty fest cows that had been wihtered had bee ‘ 
sold within a fortnight. ‘These forty had been fattened on ruta | 
baga and oil-cake, and their average weight was cver 10 cwt., 
some of them weighing o¥ér 12 ewt. They were mostly short- 
horns.. Those remaining were mostl® Hereford bullocks: 

_ Sheep were fatting on a field of heavy vetches? Cheviots 
and Leicesters, and crosses of these breeds. | 

. The Veron is a plant in apperyance something like a dwarf | 
| pea; it is sown in the autumn upon wheat-stuBble, grows very 
rapidly, and at this séason givts. a LY supply of green food,. | 
when it is very valuable. It requires a rich, clean soil,. but 
grows well on-clay lands, I think it has not been found to 
succeed well in the United States. — - a 

Tn the rear of the barns was a yard half filled with very 
large and beautifully mdde-up stacks of hay, wheat, oats, and , 
peas. The hay was of rye-grass, a much finer. (smaller) sort 
than our timothy. The peas were thatched with wheat-straw. 
‘The grain stacks were very beautiful, several of them had 
stood three years, end could not be distinguished from those — 
7 made last year. The butts of the straw had keen all turned _ 
over at tegular distances, those of one tier to the top of thas 
“below it, and driven in, so the stack appeared precisely as if 
“it had been served with straw-rope*and I supposed that it had 
been, until [ was told. The threshing of the farm is done by - 
steam, the engine being in the stack-yard, the furnace under. 

20 : 
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ground, and the smoke and sparks being” carried off by a 
subterranean flue to a tall chimney a hundred yards distant. . 
(I have seen a hundred steam-engines in stackyards since, 
without this precaution, and never heard of a fire occasioned 
_ by the practice.) | | 

The gr: ain on the farm had all been sowed in drills, The 
proprietor sajd that if he could be sure of having the seed: 
. perfectly distributed, he should prefer broad-cast sowing (i. e., 
as well as a firstrate sower could distribute it in a perfectly 
calm day). he wheat was the strongest we have Yet seen, 
_ and of remarkably equal height, and uniform dark colour. The 
ground wag almost wholly free’ froma weeds, and the wheat 
was not expected to be goed. 

~ We fownd fourteen men engaged in preparing a field for tur- 
nips: opening drills with plough, carting dung, which had been 
heaped up, turned, and made fne, distributiffy it along the drills, 
ploughs covering it immediately, and forming ridges 27 inches 
apart over it; after all, g pecu¥ar iron-roller, formed so as to 
fit: the ridges and furrows, followed, icaving the field precisely 
like a fluted collar. The ridges were as straight as the lines 
of a printed page jg: and any inequality, to the height of half an 
inch, was remo¥ea by the equal pressing of the roller. A 
more perfect piece of work could note conceived of. Seed. 
"(3 lbs. to the acre) will be sown im mediately.on the ridges, 
by a machine opening, dropping, closing, and rolling six drills 
-atonce, The field is thorougl@drained (as is all the farm, 
three feet deep) and sub-soil ploughed. 

I saw no farming that pleased me better than this.in all 
England. - It was no gentleman or school farming, but was 
directed by an old man, all his life a farmer, on a leased farm, 
without the Ieist thought of taste or fancy to be gratified, but 
with an eye single to quick profit; with a prejudice against. 
' “high farming,’ ’ indeed, because it is adv ised by the free-tra- 
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ders as a a remedy for low prices. ‘He declared no money was ° 
to be made by farming: do his best, he could not pay his 
rent and Jeave himself a profit under the present prices. He 
had been | holding on to his wheat for three years in hopes of 
eS tise, but’ now. despaired of it, except the protective policy 
was retumed to. : 

There was a coal ming and lime-Kiln on the farm, and a 
‘tram-road from it to the railroad about two miles distant, A 
tram-road is a narrow track of wooden railg, on which. corse 
are moyed by stationary power or horses. On extensive’ 
farms they might be adv antageously made use “of. - A road — 
running through the barrs and out-buildings of a farmstead, 
on which straw, feed, dung, &c., cond be easily moved by 
hand, would cost but little, and often afford a greatesaving of — 
labour. 

. The fences were all of hawthorn, low, and close-trimmed. - 

The farm servants had from $65 to $75 a, year and their 
; board. (The very next day agman ¢old me he paid just half 
these sums.) Day-labourers from $ to $2.50 a week (fair 
weather) and board themselves. | A boy just over fourteen 
years old (under which age it is by law forbidden} told me 
he worked in the coal mines for sixteen ec ints: a day. 
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CHAPTER "XX. 


[T TO TWO ENGLISH COMMON SCHOOLS. 
7S coppliance with our desire to visit an English common 
-{ school, ve were driven from the“castle to.a village in the 
. Vicinity, in which was dschool for boys under the guidance 
of the British Foreign Socicty, and one for girls under the- 
control of the National, or State Church, Society. - The school. 
house of the former was a sitple but tasteful stone buildizg, 
standing a litti€ one side, but not fenced off, from the. prin. 
cipal street, with a few J@rce ti%es and a playground about it. 
The intericr was all im one room, except a small vestibule, 
It was well lighted, the walls were plastered and whitewashed, 
, and had mottoes, gexts of Scripture, tables, charts, &c., hung 
upon them; there was no ceiling, but the rafters of the roof, 
, which was high-peaked, were exposed? the floor was of stone. 
There were long desks and benches all around against the 
wall, and others, the form of which I doeiot remember, filling 
up the most of the body, The flouse and furniture was much 
_ téo small and scanty for the number of scholars present, and 
' the labour of the teacher must have been very arduous, 
eo The boys all rose As. we entered,'and remained standing 
‘during our visit, a request from us that they might be seated 
not being refarded. Clagses in arithmetic, geography, and 
spelling were examined before us. The absence of ali em. - 
barrassment, agd the promptness and confidence of the schol: 
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ars in replying to our questions was remarkable, In mental 
arithmetic great, proficiency was shown in complicate reduc-_ 
tions of steiling money. In geography their knowledge of. 
America was limited to the more important points of infor. 
mation, but so far as it went was ver y accurate, and ready. 
With regard to Great Britain, their information vas very mi- 
» tute, The boys were particularly bright, ready-witted, and 
well-behaved, and sur prisingly free. from all excitement ‘or 
émbarrassment before strangers. : , 
The schoolmaster was also parish-clerk, and his. pay from 
the two offices was about 8500 a year.* I. judged That he 
had intended to make teaching his bpsiness for life, and had 
_ thoroughly prepared and accomplished himself fox it. His 
manner to us, and“two or three incidents which it would be : 
| impossible. to relate, gave me the i > Inpression that his position | 
dn socicty was far from being a Pleasant, or what we should | 
deem. a‘ proper one for a teacher. 

“The “National School” for girls Yas a building"oF move 
highly finished architectural character, and had a dwelling for’ 
the schoolmistress attached ‘to it.’ The whole school was 
engaged in sewing when we entered, the mi*tress, assisted by 
some of the older scholags, going from one to another, giving 
‘instructions and examining the work, It was hot interrupted 
by our entrance, though the girls all rose, curtseyed, and con-_ 
tinued standing. Thei% were qne hundred and thirty present _ 

“jn a room about twelve yards by six in area. The girls were 
_heatly, though excecdingly plainly, dressed, and were gerier- 
"ally very pleasing in their appearance. TheY scemed well 
instructed, and without the least want of desirable modesty, 


™ ms : ” : 

* Advertisements for common-school teachers, “ capable to instruct in 

reading, writing, arithmetic, and the principles of the Christian religion,” 

> appear m the Times, offering salaries of from $150 to 300, with lodging 
and boar. 
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showed much more presence of mind, and answered our ques- . 
tions with more promptness and distinctness than any school. 
of girls I ever visited before, 

- Both schools are conducted on the Lancasterian plan.* | 


*] proposg. in some future letter, torgive a general account of the in 
glish common schools. 


APPENDIX A. 


| he 
\ K were leaning over the gunwale, where I had been watching the» 

curious, nebulous-hike life that was revealed in the sea-firegplashing 

| from the ship’s sides, and our conversation turning upon this, we talked 
of a munnber of marine mysteries. He believed that there.was a large 
class of animated nature fitted to exiet only in dense waters af the 

depths ‘of the ocean, and which only appeared on the sfirface when in a: 
diseased state, He had great confidesce thesuch taust be thease, and 
he cited several cases, known to naturalists, where nature has very pecu- 

: liarly fitted animals and vegetables to enjoy life under cireumstances in| 
which nothing could exist of the more orainary organisms. I remarked — 
that there was a wonderful connection and fitting texether of one thing . 
to another, through the whole of nature, as if it were all designed — 
together, and every part coftrived with reference to.pll the rest; to 
which he assented. a : 

“ And does nt that irresistibly | impress you with the idea of a rea- 
soning mind having consti ucted it-for certain purposes of his own, to* 
which purposes all this. working together must have reference ?” 

- *“Humph! Suppose it does.. Say every thing must have a canse, 
and call the cause of the world, God, if you like, What do they stop 
there for? I want to kiow what’s the cause of God ; what) ig God's: , 
God. “You see, you must back up farther for that c@use.” 

~ But we can take one step.. Suppose we do take tha‘ and see what 
we can make of it first. There must be, or there seems Jikely to have - 
been, & constructing mind—a w l—-above us—” . 


* An imaginary something that put the world together, Well, s: sup- 
pose there is.” 
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“That put our minds and bodies together, that made tis with our. 
own peculiar characters and wills, distinct apparently from each other’ 8 

and from His.” 

« Well, well !—that created us. Suppose’he did ; what's the good . 
of saying that, if.you don't know any thing more. What did he create 
us for i—whpat 1 is he going to make of us ?—what’s the will he put inte 
my. body goipg to do for him whats did he want to make me so for, : 
and you a different way, and a hog in another way for? My wil is 
independent of ‘his ; IT know ngything about his will, and I have nething 
todo with him. Ican talk to you, and you talk back, and I can see 
you, and IT kgow you; but him, supposing there ia sueh a being, I know- ° 

_ nothing abaqué, and what's the usg like a fool, of talking of him by 
name as ip. did?” | ° | 

“My dear fellow, how do I know there’s such a place ; a3 Liverpool ? 
I never have seen it any wore than I have God. From the evidence of 
my senses..L know. nothing of it; and yet I am fool. enough Qf you 
please to call me go} té come aboard this ‘ship with provisions for sixty 
days, calculating that in that gime I shail be carried to an Imaginary 
something whick I'talk about by the name of Liverpool.” 

“T reckon you will in 4yeuty ig this wind holds.” 

“T think it likely, buf what do I know about it 1—actually nothing, 
except that you and others tell me you have been there, and that the 
ship will go there, and 1 h#re faith enough in your word, and the 

promises of the cagpain, to put out here where I have never been before, 
and don’t know from any thing I can see, any more than a fool, where 
or what it ia I nm being taken te. : Now, @hough I never saw this being 
with the creating” will, which we will call God, I can tell you something 
more about him, not that I actually know, only I havé heard—" 
. Heard! heard! how 2” s af 

“Why, people tell me and I've read, just as I have read travellers’ 
accounts of Liverpool, that there was a man once that professed to know 
all about it —in fact, that he made it all himseif—” 7 
_ *Mnrde it himself, a man |’ { thought we agreed to call the maker of 
" it, God.” ” *, 

“Very wejl; ont of this form of a man, for so if is described, ther& 
expressed ttself——a mind, deefaring itself to be the same mind that made 
the world; and that if had entered that form that it might tell us in the 
language, not only of the lips and tongue and breath, but in all the 
language of all the members in all the actions of a man, what he | 
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thought it ‘desirable for us to know about him—the God; about. his 
purposes in creating the world and us, and what now he wauted of us. 
Something oF this he said in words, Hebrew words, which some of tho. 
people translated into Greek, and they have been again turned into 
English, and in thig way I have read considerable of it:but more he 
told in the ‘actions of the life of that man. If a strangerscomes to me, | 
and says that he loves me, I dowt well know what he megns, for there’s 
All sorta of love, and some of it not worth many thanks. I should be 
still more uncertain if he spake in the Chinese tongue, and it had to be | 
carried through Portuguese into English ; but if I had been detected in 
' some disgraceful crime, and every body scorned and hissed at me, and a. 
‘man should come, alone of all a growd, and lift me out of ,the dust 
where I lay in expectation of death, and cheer me with hopeful and 
encouraging words, T should'not need to be tald that hé loved me, to be 
grateful to him; and if you were an Indian,*and it was told,to you in 
Choctaw, you'd understand it exactly as I would, and havemewa, mistake, | 
and no doubt about what he meant. Now supposing the great power 
and wisdom that contrived and executed this world, and all we know 
of material things, was showing itself in that man that so pretended, 
and we have a reliable account of the way 4 lived, we can infer what 
at least is the general character and tendeney of his motives and pur- 
poses, and judge pretty well what he wants of us” 
“But is it not altogether thore likely 2 man making such pretensions, 
was an impostor? | x : : 
“We must judge of that too by his character as displayed otherwise 
than in professions, Now wlat do we find? An ear est, serious man, 
seemingly living ouly to do and be good subduing extraordinary temp: 
tations of passion and ambition; helping and healing the sick, and the 
crippled, and the. outcast in: season and out of séason; speaking his’ 
mind truly and frecly, no matter who he hits: persevering in what he, 
thinks is right, and just, and merciful, though it is disreputable and 
‘directly in the tceth of the prevailing standard "of margls; sticking to. 
it, though he is misunderstood, reproached, and forsaken for it, as as 
wilfu4 stubborn fanatic, by his friends, and ft destroys his influence 
sver all the respectable part of the community.” = 4 
| “Good for him, by jingo! They didn’t excommunicate him, did they ?. 
If it had been in the United States or in England, they would have said. 
he was damned, body and soul, past recovery, and utterly unworthy of 
the means of grace!” . | 
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“ They said the devil was in him and turned him out of the syna- 
; gogue, which is much the same, I take it.” 

‘f Right—I never thought of that; he must have been true honest 
imam,” 3 

“ Tust sugh a man as you would ‘like to be yourself Mr, C., only’ a 
great deal ire so—a thorough- roing brave man of the people, an out- 
and-out demograt, fraternizing with the R very lowest classes, and seeing’ 
and trying ali sorts of life. More than” that, sir, he could endure mis- 
representation and the ingratitude and unfaithfulnesss of friends with- 
out impatience ; “ind finally, to realize his purpose more effectually, he 
could suffer yithout wavering the severest mental and bodily agony, 
and at length could die, wiéhout the least stain of inconsistengy on his 
noble, manjy character, not as you miggt be willing to on- ‘the bari. 
cades, but alone, and by Scow process of law.” 

“All right, sir, and a teue man, call him. what you will. " 

“ § ixtia man, sir, and no :time-server, and now, what taught hei 
“That goodness, truth, and love, and happiness are one and inseparable. 
Further, that all the good } in ‘the universe is a commonwealth (kingdom 
of God), and theft one's enjoyment of it cannot he separate from an-- 
Qiher’s, He always seemedito think every body else's good just as much 
his business as his own, af@l taught hia-fellowers to find their happiness. 
in-that of Others; alwaya to do that for others which they would have 
- done for themselves,” ° ° oe 

© And that’s jua, what they: don’t do,” 

- “They don’t, pretehd they do, but they believe it's the right plan, and 
they wish to and try to, and they say ig never did any ‘other way. 
Bis whole lt fv, uf it 13 described to us, docs seem to be in accordance - 
with the idea, and 1f no other man’s ever was, so nich thé better for 
him, Perfect love always guiding him,’ entw#e annihilation of self, sel- 
fish purpose all merged in desire for the gencral good of mankind,” 

* SA very nice model of a man, no doubt, if one must believe” 
the story ; but you see I don't.” Here he went off into a long and. 

_ dour vil attack upon the Bible ag being called an infallible guide, and: 
* upon the theory ofspleinry inspiration, ‘if it teaches one thous: ‘Lgl Ten 
one doctrine, gpd one thousand other men, of an average equal capacitys 
directly the opposite doctring he would like to know “what it infallibly 
' guided to—and so on: some few of his points being-fair and reasonable, 
some of them utterly absurd, and the greater part of his argument mere 
narrow-minded. cavilling and play upon words, I attempted very little 
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reply, as it was evident he was perféctly at home on the subject, and 
would sail tack for tack with me all night, if he lost confidence in hia 
opinions on one gaining more on another. At length he fell into a 
fierce tirade upon the character of the Apostles. He thought them 
cunning; selfish plotters, “ the same as their descendants, opr reverend 
aristocrats, that cannot find any better way of living thay | by pulling 
- wool over the poor workies’. eyes, while they draw fat sataries from 
their pockets.” 

* A nice, lazy, comfortable sort of life they seem to’ have had of it, 
don’t they ?” ITanswered. “A jolly life, to be sure, lodfing about with 
their fat salaries: You remember what Dr. Paul's was: (Of the Jews 
five times forty stripes save one, thrice beaten with rods, once stoned, 
shipwrecked, &c,, weariness, pazifulness, &c., he. "—So runs ivreceipt | 
very fat, all that, isn’t it? Now, are you-neot ashamed of yourselfé 
‘Talk about ‘ar istocratic parsous! livery one of them started a work- 
ing man—not one even of the bourgeoisie among them, uplggs it Wils 
7 that same Paul, anc he had his trade, and worked honestly at it to pay’ 
his travelling expeises, “You call them aristocratic. What de you 

‘mean? Why, sir, they were democrahe socialists, and; the worst sort, 
_ having all things in common,’ the record of’ jheir acts says, And they 
aeem to have had a sufficiently generous spiSt to make the idea, work, 
while all your modern communists only make themselvesYidiculous 
whenever they attempt it.” . . _ 

He laughed aloud, and said that he wouldn't say another word 
against the Apostles, if I would admit that.they were socialists, They 
certainly were not aristocratp, “ But,” he complained, “that does 
‘not make them infillible guides, by a long shot. I wat you to answer 
my arguments agamst the infallibility of the Bible, if you can.” * 

“T don't wish to,” IT said; “it is pot at all necessary. Suppose you 
can detect a few inconsistencies, " musquotations, and puzzling expres- 
sions in the New Testament. ‘The books have come a long journey be. 
tsveen them and us, and have passed through varioys hands. Wouldn’ t 
it be strange if there were not some things knucked ottt of them and a 
few tacked on? You know there are threeebioggaphies of ‘Chiist, 
~vritten by different persons, among whem you cannot find any evi- 
dence of conspiracy or collusion, while tlftre is much to the contrary. 
Yet are they not consistent in every essential particular? I think they 
are; and I am convineed the writers meant to give an honest, fair, and 
correct account of what /fe said and did within their personal knowl- 
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edge. Now, when they report, as each of them frequently do, that he 
took upon himself the authority and omnisciente proper only to God, in 
Instructing and governing them ; when they make him declare that i ine 
‘that life of hia flesh was the Spirit of God manifest, they must have so 
understood ghim. He probably meant them to, and as he was a wise, 
good, and tyre man, we can have reasonable faith that, in some fait and 
honest understanding of the words, itewas so, Whatif there is room 
for some diffe-ence of opinion as to the precise meaning of Janguage. 
sa written in ¢ narrative, two or three times translated, and that 
through heathe® tongucs, and God only, knows how many times copied 
by humanly, imperfect hands. “I am willing you should ‘understand 
if 13, seenis, on the whole and in sincerity, most natural to yqu. say - 
that ag, not believe it will make clpy very essential difference in 
your idea of God, but uP you will still see him, throueh Christ, a God 
of eternal Truth, Justice, sove-—a Father worthy of your deepest rever- 
_ ence anguaffection.” | . oo . 
~~ “Suppose I did, and when you've done and said all, what good is it? 
But I tell you, you don't couvipee me of the inspiration of the Bible.” 
“I don't noy undertake to convince you of it, If it does not appear: 
evident to you on the fac@of it thyt.it is an inspired production, T don’t 
think I can bring you to #by argument. All T ask of you now is to look 
upon those three men,’ Matthew, Luke, and John, simply aa honest 
biographers, Suppose Hume Gibbon, or Jared Sparks had described 
such a character, wade such a character to appear in the life of same 
historical personage with regard to whom they had had facilities ta+he 
particularly well informed, would you @ot respect, honor, love--yes, 
and worship—” 
“No no! . Cd worship nothing human.” 
“ But you would worship divine qualitiam, and, so far as these go to 
make up the character of a man, yeu would worship them in him-~” 
~ .“ Ves, the divine qualities, not the human.” 
< Not the human-—purely human ; nobody asks youto. But here is a 
Man Ww ho, in alt fiiS actions for thirty years, you cannot suppose to have 
been governed by gny nutives inconsistent with justice, magnamimity, 
and benevolenee, . His ile is described with a good deal of minute det 
tail, but you cannot find th@l he ever said, or thought, or did a single 
mean, unmanly, ungentlemanly thing. A man who avoided kingly 
honors; who did not labor for riches; who neither sought nor avoided 
the luxuries of life, who endured to be forsaken of his fiends: wha 
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put up with contempt, feproach, and ridicule ; who was always going 
abont doing goad, without either ostentation or secrecy~—a mai so great 
aud trne, ds he’ ‘appears Alnong the pettiforging saints of the day, in the 
case: of the adulterous woman, or at the pieking of corn on the Sabbath? 
or in hig’ ideas. of mor ality as brought out in his ser inonqon the mount, 
sor simple, RO grand, so truly divine—do you think, efa 1, you think— 
that such a man ‘would ba Then enough and wicked imesh to declare 
va most monstrous falsehood, dud stiek to it all Its lifgg Sutter all sorts of 
shame, and finally die ignominiously rather than gig: it up? No, sir; 
that man was no impostor! .. .°. “Nor is there any thing that looks 
like the Tanatic’or crazy man about him-cither. Yet he plainly thought, 
and had some good reason for thinking, that in al] Jus pequlia cter 
he was exhibiting the pecuhlis, qualities of God. And w ee hose 
qualities such aa are consistent with the avigbest wisdom that we “ait. 
conceive of? And what good, you were a ; tng, does it do ys-to believe 
in them ? qT you had néversecn your father, but et 
should say i Lather ts like me in all that you like Im me, in all that you 
love me fu —yeou Would bot need tp sce your ‘father face to face, but 
would: love him, aud would lovingly respond fo his av ill, and when he 
sent for you to epic home, you would lookgorward to meeting him 
With dred, but with a jerful wrust, H yor can have as much i 
the word of that noble man as ] have in’ yours aud the captain's about 
this ship's going towards Liver pool, yeu will love and yor him, 
and strive to be like him.” | 
“Christ said he wes Gad, which is nonsense, ancl I par LE swallow it” 
“Look here! When I Wil you that [am a mang what do I mean # 
A; man has tvo lors, two anna, and two eyes; suppose Thad but one leg, 
one arm, and one éye, would it be nonsense to call me aman? Or sitp- 
pose that T had twelve fragers instead of ten, or my body all covered, 
with hair, would it be nonsense to call me a man because’ l had more 
than the ordinary qualities of amanf J might call myself a binsusess 
“But J should still bea man. 
“TF dont widerstand yon,” _ OF 
“Why, [ mean that. because Jesus Christ aorta himself to be God 
eit does not follow that he asserted himself nothing but God, or even that - 
he exhibited the whole of God, but thattue spoke in the name of Cod, 
ow ith the’ authority of God, that the word of God wus spoken in lilt. 
[tis absurd fer us, and ‘eviile ntly was never intended that we should, 
take the exact weight argl measure of the words of his familiar convors 
' ~3} 








ie ee Ne ee 258 ON a a a 
a 2h. Baran ee 

= ‘ ae Sor ee om a 4 : aa 8 ee 
aie tio? fad reduce it-to the English stan dard, from ie eae a narratives = 23 
< Se Of Hebfews wyiting in the Grevk tongue, You can. understand. it, 80 ag “7 
ruc > to make it nonsense if you are detérmigied to, but that’s. your nonsense. le 
ae atid not Christ’s, There i 18 plenty of room to fight over it if you- like, 

- ~ but was that hat it was inténded for? You may understand it some: ae 
~ = what differ ‘ent r. from 1 me, but: practically, if you believe it at all, will: “2 
ee oo difference *) our un derstanding of itemake an essential difference i in ees ie, 
te | “our ‘lives 1 befve that Channing. and Calvin, standing at two. eppaaite © a 
eee © theoretical oxtrentos with regard to this, both showed in thei¥ characters © 


ie the influence of a-Common. faith in the* divinity of Christ.” ; 
Rov eit You do F @ You don’t suppose ‘Channitig. believed i in the ome of s me 
eee “Christ ou, ought to know better than that.” . 
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ie nies a 5 “ He ranght not express.his belief In thgt way, because alt tind had< 
es = gont to be entployed technically to denote a different. yiew. from his, oni 
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~ plainly it was tl the God reverled i in Christ to whose Service he rave his , = 
3 ~ __ life xe = ist remember. that language as. a human. and. .exeeedingly = 
= : mmper erect a HdMeflicient means ef conveying thought. Neith er  Calyjn | nor * — 
Se . i Channing. believed that in Christ gas the whole of God coneentrated and "a 
ig res made manifest to gs, or “that God was and could be revealed to us in’ — eS 
ze a other way ; but both bekeved that in Christ .G od Was speaking, that 3 im 
ea ae “Ohrist’s life, far more iF ily and distinctly: than. in any. other, was: = 
uttered the True and eterifl and. ‘souL-saving word of God, ‘In truth, 
ee -in Jove, in -all that deser ves you love, your gratitude, your adoration, 
ie “and. whole: hearted devotion, I ax.’” ¥. os ae : 
thes -We" were: both silent. for a few moments, and then, he Tanghed, ae 
9... * What's the njatter ?” said T- = BS a Me Sk ame 


ee “T am. afraid yuu are wetting into the bond ‘of iniqtity’; don't you 








know that avery eee ous the way you talk, | Tisn't orthodox by a : : 
~Tong. sho” : : . * ir ; ee 
Se ae aut. 1 ye 00 particular passion ‘for being bailed orthodox, ith | replied, | ees 


ieee.” Fou haveh’t, eh? What, is your religion, then ?” Ge 
5 sen és "That-f. ; ‘hirist, “Trvish it to be.” po eee ce i c Beas Ete 3s ‘ 
: F a3 Be oN 0, but wh yeu ‘believe ing? mie: eg a! . els - 







at. ¢ 
te a “The God revealed Christ. m és 
se _« Pshaw ! Vpbat sect—what church do. you! run with y” 
=. “None of your business —tlf"At. is, the question's not in order.” oss 
‘ae me ee But, good lpeavens, man! [ want to know what you pretend | to = 
*hallaxe. What do you want to have. me believe? Was he very God.of . 
“very God, all God and all man, or only half God and half, man, or a. aia 
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ane hot man. “anid no God, ones an Pepe inspired prophet, or ‘what 
eed There’s no use talking with you till I know where you stand.” 
eae s eae What do sf want to bother. with such nonsense for ?. Glivetians 
s a | themselves don’ Agree ghout those matters. I ‘won't answer you, You! 
» admitted that’ you whad. seen enough in the ordinary Yorks of God to- 
nile infipress you with the belief of a designing wisdom abo%e us, and. you” 
asked me how any one could Know any more-than that’ sow I tell you: 
te Look to Christ, his most perfect work, Believe BF sou like, that in o . 
him—-his Jife—God is manifest only in the same wiy. that; jhe is in alla: = 
sigs the works of his hand, as you would be i in yours, as Powers is in the 
~ <i Greck Slave, and. Bell and Brown are in this ship, oly he” must be 
ee "peculiarly manifest i in man (created in his image), and most_ dist inctly = 
and obviously manifest in tA man most parfect and altoy’ her es 
the express image of, his person. ~Musti’ the}. Take him: As a eS 
-man, if you will, not even a prophet, ni Sly a wise man—the wisest 
| “epud best man. Must not his pure hear his self-for; spirit, his 
ck “wisdom who spake-as never man elseespake, have attaified ton the 2 
es : and truest idea of God? Must not »> ‘be, in “the first place, the most a : 
a : # reasonable relation for us to assume. imvards God—that’ in. which — 
he. ‘placed himself—a_ Son to a Jeving, pArsonally- interested. ‘fathers : 
Soe ather ‘whose. almighty ‘power moyes nly in love? . If that’s ‘the 
“atmost your can make ‘out of the life of Chiist, why, tal that ; Gone 
lose so much good of it because othersscan take more.’ But if you. can: 
- take more than that, and it's better. for, you to cal hint what | 13. > it yotr 
say t ‘very God of very God ?’=not merely seeli as J anifested in’ the ~ 
. man Christ, but peculiar @, indescribably, incomp fpensibly, and cone . : 
_ tradictorily. both God _and man “and neithtr man’Jr God—have it 80,” nae 
and welcome. Describe him in Latin, or Hebrew- Greek, if you.like it. 
~ better than: plain Englis,. * It mnaly ‘seein one thing in the dim, ration | oh 
ight of. worship, and another in whe flickering lamplight of study, but. 
On, will find both the % same in the clear daylight of life, ‘Afters ae 
—is the Worp that is wanted, and not the. Pr, throughe“ich it is as = 
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spoken. . Look at Christ, in whatever way, youfag.vi td that Word with® 

* + thasmost faith... I care'not in what languageyovreceive it, so you Pave 

A translateit into loyé, joy, faith, lorig- ‘suffering, g oodngss, peace, meek- 

“nese, and temperance (the fruits of the Spirit).” He was laughing again —._ 

ey and T asked, “ What is there ridiculous about this, Mr. C.?” Sey ae 

| “ Why, I don’t know as ther e’s any ehing dont know as I can ob 
ee to it, eases ba he | ke : 
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Don’t you think if ‘your x minister, Heard. you ‘talking 6 £0, hed be hs “4 
: rather hating you over the coals, ch ” Be ne cient ; See | 


seen 

op 2 it? Tam nat: “Roman Catholic? | 

tes « What the gat are yor any ‘how ! 2” eile i De oe 
5 Rae te I've told ds : an ; 5 : Weg alee 


pit. We My minister | What under the sun has my ‘minister got to do with” 3 


nape x Well, you a. \ ‘what I call a Christian. “What do you, cal me ane . = a 
is “infidel for. ta e tages ae es se 


E Be : is ee ‘L never called you 2 an A infidel; ; ‘infidel means unfaithful. “God only 
ae “knows swhether, “you ard unfaithful to your Ment, or not, That's 0 none of 






2 9 brings,” Re 3 - ) a - < 
i ‘Well, " it now ae “you “believe in n fore ordination A ct doprar- % ae 
ity’ Do you hold to salvat on by. griice?” ; ge ) “aie 
: ee a believe, certainly, th ‘if a man is not siwved it is because, aS. Peas 
~_Ohirist sail would not. _ believe that. every. man, shall be pagel a5 
: {Acc wa “to il pivotkc,- and so. > d*-Christ—” eases rial 5 ee =e 
ie Ah, then you don’t go tse” o¢trines. Now—” ks we chay es 
1 eee I don’ t. want 40 discuss;-hem with you” ot. | ae ox 
fee ett “Why, you can’t “believe+hem—jt’s inconsistent.” Ce | a 
ee “IT ‘con't much think it is, but if eth : Zs 
 & What's wnat striking— eight bells? I declare iv s twelve o'clock.” Fs 
ae “Wait a bit, let me tell yor-a story, and then ‘we will turnin. IT cae 
: "once fell in, with. an. old Quaker.. He was the first one I ever met to. se 


—* converse, with: 9. simple. -hearted, honest man, and I was glad of Wr 
-_* chance to-talk wi him about his ‘society. “He finally. spoke of some % 
ot Oe their doctrines, aucl defetided them in‘a sensible, manly way ‘that. L- ms eS 
liked, “He took up a Bible and showed me- how some idea of his that I =. % 
ee doubted about was sustained in it. L-turned.¢~er a leaf or two further, set 
é and: showed him another passage thac I thought pretty flatly. opposed. : = ee 
Pee ~anderstanding of the verse he had brought as proof, and said, eWhat seo 
‘do you i. *e_of that ? ~He looked-at it a moment, read each side of : Sty 
didn’t say any thin, sh ok his. head, and’ ‘sighed, ‘and. I begun to “feel. Pee 
: tamed of myself fo tro dling, him with it? At length his face. lighted at 5 
up, and he turned to me with a beautiful smile and said softly. ‘Lean 73 
sec: the truth the Lord testified to in the verse I showed thee, but for ~~ 
this Thave not yet sig¥t enough. ‘If thee cannot yet see the truth that “6s 
~ cometh to me from the verse I showed thee, wilt thee not. be content to - - 
also wait, for am thy meat ?. Now Br C, I advise yon § to take what trath 
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fae “you can find ‘and if, other pes poet to 5 beltete: ‘hat seems 3 to. you. 
pce ‘absurdities, ie t be so sorry for them a as. not. ‘to let them: enjoy the ben-. 
2 ae ee . efit of whatelight they-have got; don't yourself be : so foolish as‘ to shit 
rcs * your eyes: to what, of God's word is- plainly enough: ‘rt before » you ins 
= La Christ, beeaiise y you have not turned over the’ next p: 368. ‘and éan’t see 
“ *vhrough the whole book at ‘once I don’t want you,to = to foree tpon.. ¥ 
°cyourself any. belief that is ‘uratural, and whiclr hones Jy appears iltogi- | 
more all ‘eal to you. No kind of heresy is 80 bad. fis hype sy. 1 think those 
‘gg ~ Christians were exceedingly wrong that felt’ that the ‘sacredness: and’. 








> bs: =. ~elude-you, from their. Yellowship when you bégan: to questi > 





such entire confidence, aa you seem to, the you are yourse+t right. The. 
fate” that so many men diffet with you, w on. ~*ou car 


ie Z ‘ “ing as havi ng equal. powers of mind (~Laquglle good eit - ~ 1th argue: eo 


# oe ‘self, should at least make you hold y are inions with humility.” 


Pe. Welt Now let’s go and see them uvave the Jog, She’s. going a rae 
> Bit t faster: ‘i fog: jsn’t-so thick. a *twas “either. - Hallo ! there’ 3 am 
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3 old Iria wonedt again. She always gets im behind. the ‘harness. cask to i % 


2 her prayers. You Will. hear her inuttering, there. for two or three = : 
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“hours every night.” ages: Ex cing Ue SIGE Sein 
s bs Bice She must have strong faith? st eyo coving Se ee a 
beets "© Faith in thé devil! Fear and. ignorance, I.call/t. © She's a good ; 
ah “old thing though, I must ay. She takes ¢are gf vhat sick - woman's — 

. child. as if it were her,own ; and last. night she asked the doctor to let. 

~ er darn. his stockings, and’ he did, the conéeited old dandy.” . 
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me. She has: a, 00d dz al of trne renee hen; for all her. ignorance: 
eae sand feng cs | | 
ee “Then it’s irue religion to bélieve in the Pope and € the Virgi 
* ~/ «Oh no! oh no! ‘True religion before Gr -ig.*~* “a Visit the 


Ewigows and fatherless in their affliction, and if k .p oneself unspotted, 


= f— whether’ she would have been as likely. to pity that ek mother, and 
Bae: ti ke care of her child, if she hadn’t been in the habjt. of praying in this. 

2 oway @very night, although in her ignorance. she addresses the mother 

pee of Christ ansiond of the Father. Good- pent. * re 





in the. world.’ Yet . it,’ may be worth your “whil , Mr..C., to consider” ” 
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tee. Sip e on ‘thie dispesition of. ‘aie ‘or yple of England wards the ic, o f 

“United. States was wri ten ea and not in cele of the: 2 -. 








it p oper, see meso mene : 
Nas by se several persen <a sions oF on pert 
_ _ whom I entertain the hight . respect, Tish: ae ai ia i 
ths that I travelled in Great Bridain, i almost every “ia at avn : : 

time > Theard_ the United Stites talked about with every. appearances 


‘sion of hostile fooling (decent: froin a few: ‘physical-foree Chartists, with 

a <Tregard to slavery) {awards our government ‘or our. ‘people, and only 

> froma few staneb. ehureh- and-state men against our ie vis gov: “= : 

“ernment. Perha 3_ the shighest “eulogy” ‘~ Washington. ever put i Fok £ 

-. words was writteu by Lord Brougham. The Duke of Wellingto: j 

ait lately. took part ina banquet J in honour of American indepen 

- _ niyself attended a Fourth- of- July dinner in aneold palacé of George ] ae mS 
: and saw there a member ‘of Parliament, and other distinguishec Ex 

ink to the memory of Washington, and in honour of +h "Ae 

Having < ed tho*.Mr. Howard was threatened. i et od 
Aceping an*Englis.. ma: 7n flying: from a corner of ‘the rvin $e 

sit will add that I mor thi. * once saw the American. engi so 0 displayed 
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